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Tue UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT is again protected by the anti-freeze that does not boil 


using “Prestone” anti-freeze to provide one- away. They will be protected by the guaran- 
shot protection for Army and Navy equipment. teed anti-freeze that outlaws freeze-up, rust 
Your planes, your ships, your tanks, squad and corrosion...the one-shot anti-freeze that 


protects all winter long. 


cars, trucks and torpedo patrol boats will be 
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If you can’t get “PRESTONE” anti-freeze REMEMBER THIS- 








In addition to Government demands put were born in the laboratory but a 


made on the finished product, “Pres- 
tone” anti-freeze, thousands of tons of 
raw materials necessary for its manu- 
facture are now being used in making 
vital defense equipment of many dif- 
ferent kinds. Some of the uses to 
which these raw materials are being 


short time ago. 

Despite these heavy defense require- 
ments, quantities of “Prestone” anti- 
freeze were made available to Amer- 
ican motorists, but the supply probably 
will not be sufficient to meet all civilian 
needs. 


"PRESTONE ANTI-FREEZE 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 








The word “Prestone” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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What to do when 


you feel a COLD 
coming on 


HEN you start to sniffle . . . when you feel a chill. . . or 

get a dry, rasping irritation in your throat, it’s time to 
act—and act fast! A cold may be getting you in its grip. What can 
you do to ward it off ? 

Unfortunately, in spite of all the time and money spent on 
studying the condition, there is no known positive specific. 
Certainly, we would not classify Listerine Antiseptic as one. 
Yet tests made during ten years of intensive research have con- 
vinced us that this safe, pleasant-tasting germicide often has a 
very marked effect. 





Go to bed at once, take a mild laxative if your doctor ad- 
vises it. Drink plenty of water and fruit juices. Eat lightly. 


Over and over again these tests have shown that those who 
gargled Listerine Antiseptic twice daily had fewer colds, milder 
colds, and colds of shorter duration than those who did not. 


Kills Germs Associated with Colds 


The reason for this success, we believe, must be that Listerine 
Antiseptic kills vast numbers of germs on mouth and throat 
surfaces . . . so called “secondary invaders” which, according 
to many authorities, are largely responsible for the distressing 
manifestations of a cold. Listerine Antiseptic kills these germs 
by the millions, before they can invade the delicate membrane 
and aggravate infection. 





Gargle with Listerine Antiseptic, full strength, every 

three hours. Listerine kills millions of germs on mouth 
and throat surfaces before they can invade the delicate 
membrane and aggravate infection. 


Tests Showed Outstanding Germ Reductions on Tissue Surfaces NOTE HOW LISTERINE GARGLE REDUCED GERMS 
The two drawings illustrate height 
of range in germ reductions on 
mouth and throat surfaces in test 
cases before and after gargling 


Clinical “bacteria counts” showed germ reductions on mouth 
and throat surfaces ranging to 96.7% even 15 minutes after 


gargling with Listerine Antiseptic . . . up to 80% an hour after 
the gargle. 

Isn’t it sensible, then, to use Listerine Antiseptic promptly 
and often to help combat a sore throat and keep a cold from 
becoming troublesome ? 

We do not pretend to say that Listerine Antiseptic so used 
will always head off a cold or reduce its severity once started. 
But we do say that it has had such a fine record in so many test 
cases that it is entitled to consideration as a reputable first aid. 

Get the habit of gargling with full strength Listerine Anti- 
septic morning and night; and if you feel a cold coming on, 
increase the frequency of the gargle and call your physician. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE for 


COLDS and SORE THROAT 


GENUINE DU PONT 
”LUCITE” 
ILLUMINATOR 


Listerine Antiseptic. Fifteen min- 
utes after gargling, germ reduc- 
tions up to 96.7% were noted; and 
even one hour after, germs were 


BEFORE 


3 At night, take a hot 
bath, or at least a hot 
foot bath, before getting into 
bed. Cover up with plenty 
of extra blankets to “sweat 
the cold out of your system.” 


still reduced as much as 80%. 





Don’t blow your nose 
too hard. It may spread 
infection to other parts of 
the head. Sterilize used hand- 
kerchiefs by boiling. Paper 
napkins should be burned. 


, LISTERINE THROAT LIGHT 


BATTERIES 
INCLUDED 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 








Tis the month 
before Christmas 
and all through 
the movie houses 
there are a lot of 
wonderful films 
to be seen. 
Kak: i 
This column is in 
the present and 
future tense. Since it is a Christmas is- 
sue, we will first talk about the present, 
Kk, IK. 

There is the Garbo picture. Of 
“Ninotchka” caliber—debonairy and 
de-lovely. 








It is called ‘“Two-Faced Woman”— 
practically a double feature in itself, 
xk k*k ke xk 
And every single feature of Garbo is 
something to behold. Ask co-star 
Melvyn Douglas. 
xk * 
Comes too, “H. M. 
Pulham, Esq.” 
which so many have 
read. Hedy Lamarr 
and Robert Young 
step right from the 
pages as the saying 
goes. 
k*k x £ 
“Panama Hattie” , the famed Broadway 
trip-hammer of hilarity, gives us more 
Ann Sothern hospitality and Red Skel- 
ton’s hornpipes of pandemonium, 
r AS A o * 
Spencer Tracy, the matinee and evening 
idol, and Katharine Hepburn, who also 
is no idle idol, appear in the picture of 
the year. 








Entitled “Woman of The Year”. 
x *& * * 
And then also on this Yule season list, 
we're including “Babes on Broadway” 
which we deliver with all sorts of golden 
redictions of being something to dance 
in the streets about. 
xk * x * 
That is, the dancing in the streets will 
be done after you’ve seen the dancing 
in the theatre. 
xk kk k * 
It’s all to the 
merry, merry. E 
xk: * * 
And at the same 
timelet us wish you 
a happy, happy. 


—Santa Lea —™ L 


Advertisement ‘for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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Q. Hat and muff to match, how do | look? 
A. You look as pretty as a picture. 


Q. Then will his heart be mine? 
A. Perhaps—if your smile is lovely. 





< Q. But what can | do to help my smile? 


A. Better start today with Ipana and Massage. 


DASHING little toque of leopard 
skin—a matching leopard muff 
—what could be more alluringly 
becoming—utterly beguiling? How 
quickly, too, a man’s eye is drawn to 
such a picture. 

But how rapidly his glance turns 
away—his admiration pales to indif- 
ference—if a girl neglects her smile, 
allows it to become dull—if she ig- 
nores that warning tinge of “pink” 
on her tooth brush. 

When your tooth brush “shows 
pink,” see your dentist. It may not 
mean trouble, but get his advice. It 


HELP GUARD AGAINST 


may be as simple as this—more work 
for lazy gums. And, like so many 
dentists, he may suggest “extra stim- 
ulation with Ipana and massage.” 

For Ipana is designed not only to 
clean teeth but, with massage, to aid 
the gums. Each time you brush your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana 
onto your gums. That invigorating 
“tingle” means circulation is being 
roused in the gums—helping them 
to new firmness, better health. 

Get Ipana today, and let Ipana 
and massage help you to firmer gums, 
brighter teeth, a sparkling smile. 


“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


WITH IPANA 





A Product of Bristol-Myers 
AND MASSAGE 


Philco Radios, Radio-Phonographs, Portables 
and Auto Radios from $14.95 to $550. For 
Christmas delivery, see them today. 


Uee 
PHILCO 


Theres a Philco for 
every purse and pur- 
pose... a joyous gift 
for family or friend! 


Pa 


LLJ 
MUSIC ON A BEAM OF LIGHT 
Thrill your family with a Philco 
“Beam of Light’ Radio-Phonograp 
No needles to change..- record wos 
and surface noise reduced 10tol.. : 
absolute fidelity of pitch... De 
purity of tone— these new joys ar 
yours only in a Philco. 
Philco 1013, illustrated. Easy terms. 


55T. The aristocrat of table 
esi Philco tubes. Complet 
Push-Button operation. Standa h 
Short-Wave and Frequency Modu- 
lation reception. Easy terms. 








Prices slightly higher Denver and West; 
subject to change without notice. 





œ> These are times that call for fear- 
lessness from everybody—and particu- 
larly from editors and reporters. When 
we sent Don Eddy to Panama to dig 
out the real story behind the Pana- 
manian government’s apparent ani- 
mosity to the United States, we knew 
we might be in for trouble. And Don 
knew that it was no picnic to tear aside 
the red tape in a foreign country and 
get the low-down on the sympathies 
and connections of the president, Dr. 
Arnulfo Arias. 

But Don got the story, complete 
with facts, figures, and names, and we 
published it in our November issue— 
Panama, Our No. One Danger Spot. No 
sooner did it appear on the stands— 
and, of course, thousands of copies went 
to Panama itself—than things began to 
pop. A tidal wave of protest rose 
against Arias. He lost no time in fleeing 
from the country. An acting president, 
De la Guardia, took over, and immedi- 
ately introduced reforms that relieved 
the Axis pressure on America’s most 
vital communications line—the Panama 
Canal. 

Here’s what an official American ob- 
server in Panama wrote us after the 
storm had passed: 

‘Personally, it is my belief that the 
article in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
more than anything else, influenced 
Acting President De la Guardia to ac- 
cept the leadership of the movement. 
Two powerful personalities close to the 
government got the bounce, I am al- 
most certain, because Mr. Eddy stated 
that they were inimical to American 
interests. The article, I believe, is 
being used by the new Foreign Minister 
as a guide in his foreign policy... . 
THE AMERICAN MaGAZINE has a right 
to be proud of everything it has done in 
this case. It has performed a priceless 
service to our country. We Americans 
can breathe easier now.” 


=> We called on Thelma Strabel the 
other day while she was visiting in New 
York to find out how she happened to 
write her gripping new serial, Sailor’s 
Girl, beginning on page 10. We had 
just learned that Miss Strabel, like her 
heroine, is an expert at making costume 
jewelry out of plastics, when we noticed 
that she wasn’t paying much attention 


‘to our questions. Finally, we spoke up 


about it. ‘‘ You seem to have something 
on your mind,” we said. “Perhaps 
we'd better come back tomorrow.”’ 

Miss Strabel laughed. “I don’t think 
you’d better do that. But I do have 
something on my mind. You see, I’m 
being married tomorrow.” 

We congratulated her and departed 


without finding out anything more 
about the serial. But it doesn’t make 
any difference, after all. We've just 
finished the first installment, and it 
speaks for itself—the finest story that 
Miss Strabel has yet written. 

P. S. Oh, yes. His name is David 
Parker Godwin, and he’s an executive 
in the United States Forestry Service, 
stationed in Washington, D. C. That’s 
where they’ll make their home. 


œ Just before we went to press, the 
rights to Matt Taylor’s Night of the 
Blizzard, an unforgettable novel that 
appears complete in this issue, were soid 
to a motion-picture company. If the 
story films as well as it reads, it should 
be a honey of a picture. 


> That trick crossword puzzle in a 
recent issue got under the skin of one of 
our editors. Brooding over the thing 
for a couple of hours, he came up with 
this original brainchild. He stuck it 
under our nose, and grinned tri- 
umphantly when we confessed we were 
stumped. See if you can solve it. 





yer 
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HORIZONTAL 

1, Sometimes are curly. 

2. Indispensable to actors. 
3. Signs of a popular movie. 


VERTICAL 

1. Peculiar to elderly Chinese. 
2. Often served with P’s. 

3. Found in alphabet soup. 


Don’t look now, but you’ll find the 
solution at the end of Along the Way, 
on page 7. 


> Every reporter worth his salt has 
in the back of his mind some dream 
story—somestory that fires his imagina- 
tion, that he would give a year’s salary 
to cover and write. Most reporters go 
to their graves without doing much 
about their dream stories. But Gordo: 
Gaskill is an exception. His ambitior 
was to write for THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE an intimate profile of General 
Charles de Gaulle, (Continued on page 7) 
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Why 
DONT 
THEY... 


LINE all soldiers’ mess kits with wax 
paper, so they won’t have to be 
washed so often when on maneuvers? 
—Ed Hanna, Kokomo, Ind. 


SUPPLY two cover lids for all double 
boilers, so the saucepans can be used 
separately, with a cover for each part? 
—Francis W. Bennett, Holyoke, Mass. 


PROVIDE corrosion-proof starter ca- 
bles and lug bolts for all automobile 
storage batteries? This would elimi- 
nate one of the chief causes of starting 
trouble—W. L. Stevenson, M.D., 
Covington, La. 


INCLUDE a spare stem with every 
pipe sold to smokers?—W. A. Kelly, 
Jr., Huntsville, Ark. 


TREAT all grain sacks with a harm- 
less solution distasteful to rats and 
mice, so they will not chew them? 
This would save farmers and ware- 
housemen hundreds of dollars yearly. 
—Mrs. Ethel Kizer, Harrisburg, Ore. 


MAKE all knitting needles phospho- 
rescent, so anybody can knit in the 
dark?—-Sister Isabella Marie, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 


MANUFACTURE trailers for dogs? 
Properly ventilated and with wire- 
protected windows, the trailer could 
serve as a bed for the dog when its 
master stops at a hotel or cabin.— 
Mrs. G. J. Haff, Denver, Colo. 


USE luminous “Wet Paint” signs for 
warning at night?— Josephine Knight, 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada. 


INSERT in all umbrella handles a 
slot into which the owner’s name and 
address can be placed? I think this 
would bring back a lot of “lost”? um- 
brellas—Mae Maykoski, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


OPERATE, throughout the country, 
luggage-rental services for the occa- 
sional traveler who does not wish to 
invest money in new luggage?—Mrs. 
Helen J. Nunley, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Have you any ideas no one else seems 
to have thought of? Send them to 
the Why Don’t They? editor, The 
American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. We'll pay $1 for 
each suggestion accepted. None will 
be returned. 




























Could Be! lf Youd Only Give 
Mea 3371 Chance! 










Isnt 
I Christmas 







HOW STUPIO OF 
ME... OF COURSE 


WHY, DARLING, 
WHAT DO YOU MEAN ? 








WHAT A BREAK... 
WHAT A FLAVOR, 


NO MYSTERY... 
I MEAN TIME OUT 
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WONDERFUL! AND DON'T BE 

SURPRISED IF YOU GET ANOTHER. 

§ BREAK-A WHOLE CASE OF PABST 

BLUE RIBBON FOR CHRISTMAS ! 
Pid 
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... IT'S SMOOTHER 
«IT’S TASTIER ... IT NEVER VARIES 


Earns Living Writing— 
Before Finishing Course 
Thad no job. I have always had 
the desire to write. I saw your 
ad, borrowed the money to pay 
for the course. Before finishin, 
your course I had become self- 
supporting as a correspondent 
for the state papers. I believe 
that if anyone wants to be a 
writer and will apply himself to 
your course, he will soon know 
whether his living is coming out 
of the writing market. —Edward 
Foster, Talihina, Okla. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America has been giving free Writing 
Aptitude Tests to men and women with literary 
ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America 
who are fired with the desire to write, have taken 
advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a 
“born writer” has filled out our Writing Apti- 
tude Test. We have not yet discovered a single 
individual miraculously endowed by nature 
with all the qualities that go to make up a suc- 
cessful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, 
uninteresting style. Another has great creative 
imagination but is woefully weak on structure and 
technique. A third has a natural writing knack— 
yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human be- 
havior. In each case, success can come only after 
the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many 
promising writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is 
one-sided—incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 

journalism—continuous writing—the sort of 
training that turns out more successful writers than 
any other experience. Many of the authors of to- 
day’s “best sellers” are newspaper-trained men and 
women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk 
Method is that it starts you writing and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week 
by week, you receive actual assignments just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and 
criticized by veteran writers with years of experience 
“breaking in” new authors. They will point out 
those faults of style, structure or viewpoint that 
keep you from progressing. At the same time, they 
will give you constructive suggestions for building 
up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is 
this association that student 
members often begin to sell 
their work before they finish 
the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they sky- 
rocket into the “big money,” 
or become prominent over- 
night. Most beginnings are 
made with earnings of $25, 
$50, $100, or more, for ma- 
terial that takes little time 
to write—stories, articles on 
business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your 
writing ambitions, send for our interesting Writing 
Aptitude Test. This searching test of your native 
abilities is free—entirely without obligation. You’ll 
enjoy it. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper 

Institute of America, One Park 
Ave., New York. (Founded 1925) 





NOTICE— 
MEN OF DRAFT 
AGE 
No need to hesitate 
to test your writing 
ability, even though 
you are of conscrip- 

ge. N. I. A. 








b- 
sequently called for 
military service. 
Special terms and 
privileges for men in 
U. S. Armed Forces. 
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l writing for profit, as promised in The American Maga- | 
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the gallant leader of the Free French. 

It was the urge to meet De Gaulle 
that lay behind Gordon’s decision to 
sail for the Near East last spring with 
America’s first convoy of munition 
ships. Arriving in Cairo, he flashed to 
THE AMERICAN MaGaAZINE by radio the 
first account of a Nazi bombing attack 
on American ships at Suez, and covered 
several other phases of the war in the 
Near East. But always he kept relent- 
lessly on the trail of the elusive De 
Gaulle. The reward for his persever- 
ance was the realization of his dream— 
the first story by an American corre- 
spondent who has actually had a man- 
to-man talk with De Gaulle and risked 
his life with his followers. His moving 
article appears on page 36. 


> Our thanks to the backers of It 
Happens On Ice, for lending us Skippy 
Baxter and Mary Jane Yeo to illustrate 
how not to fall on ice. The photographs 
of their expert tumbles illustrating the 
article about “Fall Guy” Irving Jaffee, 





VICTOR MOORE, star 
of the Paramount bit, 
“Louisiana Purchase.” 












WAY VICTOR... 
it looks like you need 
pepping up with a cup 


f COFFEE!” 


on pages 72 and 73, were taken on the 
mammoth stage of the Radio City’s 
Center Theater, New York. The pic- 
ture of Mr. Jaffee tripping up his wife— 
the brute—was taken at the Ice Ter- 


race Room of the Hotel New Yorker. - 


œ Nineteen-year-old Annette Busby 
Johnston, of Portales, N. Mex., con- 
fides that she produces a poem a day, 
but “even my friends and relatives 
think they are terrible.” So she sends 
us this one about her white kitten 
named Butch, and asks, “ What do you 
think of it?” 


TALE OF A TAIL 


From o’er your shoulder peep at it, 
With stealthy caution creep at it, 
Then make a lightning leap at it. 
’Tis all in vain. 


No matter how you snatch at it, 
Chew and bite and scratch at it, 
You'll never be the match of it, , 
It’s very plain. 


For months that Thing has haunted you, 
Each graceful wave has taunted you. 
Persistently undaunted, you 

Will try again. 


Cruel fate for you decrees’ 
Ever the taste of defeat. 

Cat is cat and tail is tail— 
Never the twain shall meet. 


Annette, you can tell your friends 
and relatives to go climb a tree. 


> We of the editorial staff are de- 
lighted and flattered that you—ail of 
you throughout the country—seem to 
like what we are offering in THE AMERI- 
CAN Macazıne in the way of top-notch 
fiction, up-to-the-minute informative 
articles, and constructive, entertaining 
features. 

Recently our circulation has been 
bounding ahead. Every month, thou- 
sands of new readers are going to the 
newsstands for their copies. With a 
total circulation of 2,350,000, we actu- 
ally reach goodness knows how many 
more millions of readers because, in the 
truest sense, ours is a magazine for 
every member of the family. Dad, 
Mom, Sis, and Junior read each copy 
before it is passed along to Uncle Ned 
and Aunt Sue. In fact, one reader in 
Chicago told us recently that no less 
than 17 people read her copy—before it 
goes to the library of a local women’s 
club. 

So to everybody who likes the way 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is going, we 
say—thanks, and we’ll do our best to 
keep pitching down your alley. 


> Heavens! We almost forgot. 
Here’s the solution to that pesky cross- 
word puzzle on page 4. Just put the 
letter Q in every one of the squares, and 
you have it. 

Hope it didn’t get you sore. 


> And to all of you, in every part of 
the world, a Merry, Merry Christmas, 
and a Happier New Year. wW. A. H. B. 
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EVERY EXTRA LEAF IN THE TABLE 


AND FAR 
TOO MANY GUESTS 


FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER ! 


That’s the situation your telephone 
company faces every Christmas. 
That’s why there may be delays on 


some Long Distance Christmas calls. 


è Last Christmas Eve and Day the wires were 
jammed. The switchboards were manned by 
regular and extra operators working all 
through the holiday. Long Distance telephone 
calls were three, five and at some places eight 
times normal. 
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We're glad so many folks want to exchange 
friendly greetings across the miles at Christ- 
mas — but sorry that, because of it, we can’t 
supply service as good as usual. 

We expect the biggest rush of calls we’ve 
ever had this coming Christmas. We’ll do our 
best to prepare for it. But some calls will 
be slow. Some may not be completed. For 
these, we ask your patience 
and understanding. . . . Thank 
you, and Merry Christmas! 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


MAGAZINE 


This Christmas, send your friends a 
heart-warming gift that’s as American 
as a salute to the flag. Send a whole 
year of The American Magazine. They'll 
meet Americans big and little, at work 
and play, in stories and articles, photos 
and cartoons, in the most exciting days 
of a lifetime. Give The American this 
Christmas as a year-long tribute to 


those friends who love your country as 
you do, 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Springfield, Ohio 


Enclosed is $ for which enter Christmas 
gift subscriptions for one year. And announce each 
gift with your Christmas card, bearing my name as 
donor, 


Send to 
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BRITISH COMBINE 


IF THE star which glowed bril- 

liantly over the Little-Town of 
“ #” Bethlehem that night long ago 
were to shine over Jesus’ birthplace this 
Christmas, it would do so in violation of 
stern, military law. Yes, and Jerusalem, 
the very name of which means “City of 
Peace,” has become a blacked-out pit of 
warlike activity, of fear, hate, and un- 
happiness. 

After an airplane flight from Cairo, 
over deserts which once knew the burn- 
ing feet of the Children of Israel, I have 
just made these surprising and sorrowful 
discoveries. I expected to find the Holy 
Land something like my early impres- 
sions of it from the colored illustrations 
in childhood books and the entrancing 
little tableaux of the Nativity which 
used to stand under our Christmas trees, 
but what I saw was nothing like that. 
The sacred shrines are still there and 
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The warning lights of British fighter 


planes will shine over the birthplace of Jesus this 


Christmas. The cave where the manger 


stood is an air-raid shelter 


by STUART MAREY 


BY WIRELESS FROM JERUSALEM 


many of the folk who plod the teeming 
streets wear costumes of Biblical times, 
but all else is different. 

In the Garden of Gethsemane, where 
Jesus bade farewell to His disciples before 
going to the cross, I heard khaki-clad 
soldiers wrangling noisily over the price 
of beer. I found the Mount of Olives, 


where He taught His followers to say the 
Lord’s Prayer, to be a place of rendez- 
vous for tawdry love affairs. And I 
learned that when an air-raid siren 
sounded in Bethlehem not long ago, a 
number of the town’s residents took shel- 
ter in the very cave that once housed the 
manger where (Continued on page 106) 





BEGINNING...The brilliant story of Katy Hallam, who loved her man and 


lost him. In the blazing sun and color and mystery of Key West she was 


left alone—beautiful and arrogant—to work out her own stormy destiny... 





Sailors 
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by THELMA STRABEL 


A q THE last telegram to come through 
the office at Key West before the 
hurricane tore out the land lines was 
rom Lieutenant Jeremy Medford to his 
istant cousin, Katy Hallam. It told 
her that he was to be married to Elise 
Matthews in Miami the next morning. 
“Let’s all be friends now” and “Wish 
e luck,” it said. 

The girl stood on the piazza of the old 
Hallam house with the telegram crushed 
in her hand, her face as white as the slim 
linen dress she wore. She was only nine- 











All her terrible 
and pitiful pride 
rose up in her 


teen then, and wearing her reddish-brown 
hair in short, careless curls, so that she 
looked amazingly like the portrait of the 
Commodore that hung in the library. 

Old Ben Adam, who had just finished 
tying all the long, olive-green window 
shutters together securely with lengths 
of strong rope, peered at her with a con- 
cerned black face. “‘ You got bad news, 
Miss Katy?” 

“No, Ben,” she said. But she passed 
one hand unsteadily over her forehead. 
She had straight, black Hallam eye- 
brows, and a straight, small nose, and 
rather high cheekbones. Not a conven- 
tionally pretty face, but it had those 
lovely, fascinating planes that were to 
intrigue the more “arty” New York 
photographers. A face of vivid light and 
haunting shadow. 

“You better go in now, Miss Katy,” 
said the old man. 

But she did not answer and she did 
not move. The rain was coming down 
now in vicious, spitting gusts driven by 
the northeast wind. All day the sky had 
been that ominous, ugly pink, and at the 
end of the street the waters of the gulf 
had been piling up in dirty yellow waves 
against the dock. 

Since Saturday the radio had been 
telling them about this: “Tropical dis- 
turbance of small diameter but consid- 
erable intensity is central near Long 
Island, Bahamas, apparently moving 
west-northwestward.” Now this was 
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Monday, Labor Day, and it was still 
moving west-northwestward, past the 
southern tip of St. Andros Island, stead- 
ily, relentlessly, toward Key West. All 
the boats of the fishing and sponging 
fleets, all the cruisers and launches, had 
made for “hurricane harbor’’—in Garri- 
son Bight, and in the channel, near 
Fleming Key. 

The girl on the porch lifted her face to 
the racing storm, and a shiver convulsed 
her whole body, as though the wind had 
seized and shaken her. “No,” she whis- 
pered. “No, no!” 

“Here comes Mr. Hal a-runnin’,” 
called Ben. 

Hallam Medford came dashing down 
the street, stooping as he ran under the 
long palm fronds that were frantic in 
the wind. He was very tall for a Hallam 
—the Commodore had been a slight 
man. He was fully four inches taller 
than his first cousin, Jeremy, and looked 
very little like him. In fact, he looked 
rather like something that had been 
fashioned right out of the stuff of these 
Keys. Sand for his hair, and deep, 
green-blue water far his eyes, and golden 
sun for his skin, and coral rock for his 
strongly accented and not-too-hand- 
some features. 

He came up the walk, between the 
rows of big hibiscus bushes, flaming with 
scarlet flowers. “Thought I’d come over 
to stay with you and Aunt Ellie,” he 
panted. 

“Come into the library,” the girl said 
tensely. “I must—I want to talk to 
you.” 

He glanced quickly at her face and 
then he followed her inside. 

But Aunt Ellie was in the library, sit- 
ting in the woven, fan-backed chair from 
the Philippines. It was very dim in 
there, with the shutters closed. Only the 
light from the desk lamp was thrusting 
feebly at the shadows on the high walls, 
with their ranks of prints of battle 
frigates. There was a musty smell from 
the old, mildewing books. 

“That’s a very strong wind,” re- 
marked Aunt Ellie placidly. “Have I 
told you about the time in Manila when 
the typhoon—?”’ 

“Not this week you haven’t,” said 
Hal, and he grinned and patted her 
plump hand. 

“Oh, you!” she pouted. 

He clasped his hands behind his head 
and stood looking up at the picture of 
the corvette that had been the flagship 
of the Commodore’s West Indies Squad- 
ron, when he had first brought the Navy 
to Key West, in 1822. It was a trim ves- 
sel, with sails billowing in the wind. Hal 
Medford seemed to scowl at it, and you 
noticed that there was something taut 
about him, in the way his fingers were 
locked and his chin was held. 

“Tve been thinking,” said the gray- 
haired woman in the chair, “that we 
ought to send that picture to Jeremy. 
He’s always wanted it, and it’s always 
been in a Navy house. It’s been a sort of 
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inspiration to the men of our family,” 
she added smugly. 

“I wonder,” said Hal, “if that’s what 
inspired one of the men of our family to 
fire on our own gunboats on the Yangtze, 
and another one, in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, to make that silly, unsuccessful 
attack on—” ; 

“It wasn’t silly!” bridled Aunt Ellie. 
“It was only a mite reckless. All the 
Hallams are—” 

“The impulsive Hallams. The Navy 
Hallams. We all know so well what we 
do and what we are!” 

Her cousin’s vehemence startled the 
girl who stood by the fireplace with 
that dazed look on her face and the tele- 
gram in her hand. She stared at him like 
an awakened sleepwalker as his voice 
rose with the rising wind, which was rat- 
tling now at the windows and thumping 
the branches of the great tamarind 
tree against the roof. 

“Yes,” he said. “Were Navy. We 
go to Annapolis. Our women marry 
Navy. And we're all just like the Com- 


modore. Were stubborn and proud. 
We’re colorful and we’re reckless, and—” 
“Yes, indeed,” flashed the widow of 
Commander Harry Hallam. “Were 
reckless, all right. We resign suddenly 
from the Navy, and nobody knows why. 
We don’t talk about it.” She hitched 
one shoulder defiantly. “Only, I’ve 
heard’ from Norfolk that a man in a 
shady roadside place told about Med- 
ford coming there, tight as a coot, at 
midnight, to use the telephone, and say- 
ing something about his car running into 
another car and injuring two people in 
it. How it was kept out of the papers 
and out of the court we don’t know, of 
course. But we do know you got out of 
the Navy because you expected an in- 
quiry. And everybody knows how you 
drove your car, Mr. Reckless—” 
“Aunt Ellie, stop it!” cried Katy. 
“Well, I don’t like the way he talks 
about the family and the Navy.” 
Hallam Medford faced both of them. 
“PII tell you something. I’m glad that it 
all happened. Glad! Because now I have 
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a chance to find out what I really am.” 

“You seem to have found out you’re a 
fisherman,” said Aunt Ellie shortly. 

“That’s exactly right. A ‘conch’ 
fisherman. Getting up in the dark of the 
morning to go out in our boat, working 
like dogs for just enough to buy our grits 
to eat with our grunts. But it’s a real 
life, and it’s mine.” 

He began walking up and down the 
close, dim room. ‘Do you know what I 
think sometimes? That maybe I’m the 
first of the famous Hallam naval family 
that ever came close to the sea, or loved 
it. You don’t know the water on a bat- 
tleship. You know it in a dirty, smelling 
little fishing boat, anchored in a cove on 
a deserted mangrove key, with purple 
sea sage on a white strip of beach, and 
the water so clear you can see parrot 
fish and angelfish flashing in purple and 
yellow below you. You learn it dashing 
for hurricane harbor, sloshing in bilge 
with the boat half keeled over.” 

“You don’t enter the Navy for pleas- 
ure,” snorted Aunt Ellie. ‘‘Hallams are 
brought up to serve their country.” 

(Would they never stop! This was like 
being in a nightmare. Standing helpless 
and unable to move or speak, while 
something horrible, horrible was hap- 
pening—) 

“They haven’t done it so conspicu- 
ously since the Commodore.” Hals 
voice had quieted down. He fumbled 
for a cigarette. “They’ve been only fair- 
to-middling officers, all of them, and 
that’s the truth of it. We haven't 
sprouted any more geniuses.” 

“Until Jeremy,” said Katy Hallam 
quietly. 

The man glanced at her, seeing some- 
thing strange and disturbing in her face. 
He lit a cigarette before he replied. 
Then his jaw tightened. “ You’re right. 
Until Jeremy.” There was a queer, 
almost defiant conviction in his voice. 
“Maybe he’s an idiot in his private life ` 
sometimes, but he’s got it. Yes, Jeremy 
Hallam Medford has got it.” 

He had let the match burn down in 
his fingers. Now he tossed it into the 
fireplace, and he looked up at the Com- 
modore, resplendent in his uniform. 
“Well, anyway, I’m not the first of the 
family to resign from the Navy.” 

“Those were very different circum- 
stances,” said Aunt Ellie. 

Katy looked up at the picture, too, 
thinking of how her father used to tell 
her, over and over, the tale of how the 
Commodore had cleaned out the pirates, 
pursuing them bravely into their last 
strongholds in the Keys. And she and 
Hal and Jeremy used to play— 

(“It isn’t true! He wouldn’t do that 
—he couldn’t! Jeremy!’’) 

“Just the same,” Hal was pursuing, 
“we like to skip that part about the 
Commodore and his end in our sacred 
Navy. How he went sailing into that 
harbor in Puerto Rico to demand an 
apology from the alcalde for protecting 
a pirate who’d gone in there with stolen 


goods and jailing the American officer 
who came after him. And what our 
reverend ancestor got for vigorously 
protesting this insult to the American 
flag was a court-martial, suspension, and 
a broken heart. Three cheers for the 
Navy!” 

Somewhere a shutter banged loudly. 

“That’s in the kitchen.” Aunt Ellie 
rose. She pushed up her bracelets briskly. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EMERY CLARKE 


Uncle Harry’s widow was given to orna- 
mentation, and she wore souvenirs of 
their stations like service medals—Chi- 
nese bracelets set with cinnabar, and 
heavy Indian silver chains from Panama 
bazaars, and shiny carved wooden brace- 
lets from Hawaii. When she left the 
room they could hear her clanking in the 
distance, like a talkative and very sub- 
stantial ghost in a deserted attic. 
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The rain was really coming down now, 
in great torrents which the wind slapped 
against the house until it shook with it. 
Hal walked over to the large geodetic 
map on the wall by the door, showing 
the long chain of keys stretching south 
from the Florida mainland. He moved 
his fingers along it, bringing his eye- 
brows together. “I’ve been watching . 
the way this (Continued on page 109) 





“Oh, no. I don’t do anything so fine.” Her 
eyes lit up. “I’ve learned so much! And 
Pve worked. I know what I’m doing now” 


WE CAN WIN ON 
` BOTH OCEANS 


SBY FRANK KNOX 


Sleek 16-inch guns of the new 35,000- 
ton American battleship, U.S.S. 
North Carolina, during sea trials. 
Men are hurrying to their battle sta- 
tions.. The North Carolina carries 
nine of these guns, which can throw 
20,000 pounds of shells 





With our fighting ships in the thick of the Battle of the Atlantic, 


and hell ready to pop in the Pacific, the Secretary of 


the Navy now lays his cards on the table. Fully and frankly he reveals to 


the American people the stupendous power of our First Line of 


Defense—the greatest battle fleet in the world 


THE United States, today, has 
F the greatest navy in history. 

I say this with a salute of respect 
to the gallant fleets of Britain, which, 
fighting in the battle line these last 27 
months, have suffered inevitable losses 
during the very time that our enormous 
building program was beginning to pro- 
duce results. 

In the past, America’s naval defense 
was predicated on the Panama Canal. 
Our ships, using that canal, could be 
swiftly concentrated in whichever ocean 
the attack might occur. 

In the future, we shall have'a navy so 
strong that, even if we stood alone 
against the world, we could meet all at- 
tacks in both oceans simultaneously. 





At present we do not have this two- 
ocean navy. But, with the powerful new 
accessions to our fleet, with the greater 
range of operations given by our new 
bases and our hundreds of additional 
auxiliary vessels, and with the Panama 
Canal permitting strategic shifts of 
strength, we are ready to resist threats 
in both oceans. 

For us, the shooting has begun in the 
Atlantic. In the Pacific the situation 
continues filled with possible danger. ‘At 
this time, therefore, the American people 
are entitled to have a straightforward 
report, in layman’s language, on their 
Navy, our nation’s First Line of Defense. 

How, and why, is our Navy the strong- 
est? How do its ships, men, and planes 


stack up with those of other countries? 
What are the lessons for us in the battles 
of Norway and Crete, and in the death 
struggles of the Graf Spee and the Bis- 
marck? What of the destroyers Reuben 
James and Kearny? How about morale? 
Marksmanship? New inventions? 

First, let’s take a general look at our 
fighting ships, now in service and under 
construction. 

We have 17 battleships, with 15 more 
building; 7 aircraft carriers, with 11 more 
building; 37 cruisers, with 54 more build- 
ing; 171 destroyers, with 192 more 
building; 111 submarines, with 73 more 
building. 

The battleship, mightiest fighting en- 
gine designed (Continued on page 96) 
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She knew that she had the best figure 


and the prettiest face at the dance, but should 


she have been a little more discreet and 


not tried to panic them? 





WHEN, for the third time, Biff 
Mason let her take just a few 
“ » ‘steps with her new partner and 
then cut right back, Janie knew that she 
had achieved success. Or pretty close to 
success, anyway. She smiled up at him 
and pretended to listen to what he was 
saying. : 

There was a grandfather’s clock in the 
corner, just to the right of the orchestra, 
- and, as Biff whirled her around in his 
meaty embrace, Janie was able to catch 
a glimpse of it. The hands pointed to 
ten forty-five. She had only fifteen min- 
utes left to wait, and that sudden realiza- 
tion made her, for a moment, inattentive 
to Biff’s droning monologue. 

He noticed it and she felt him notice 
it, and she forced down the quick thick- 
ness that had formed in her throat and 
threw her chin back and laughed. She 
said, “ It’s the music, Biff. It started me 
dreaming. What did you say?” 

“You're not interested.” He was 
sulky. 

“Why, Biff! Of course I am.” 

“Sure?” Her smile was working. 

“Why, Biff!” 

“I said, you’re pretty cute. I said, I 
could go for you, Janie.” 

“Why, Biff! Is that any way for a 
junior to talk to a little freshman?” 

“Listen—” Biff struggled to find the 
words. “That isn’t important. When 
a fellow sees a girl like you it isn’t what 
he is or she is that’s important. It’s 
what he feels about her or she feels 
about—”’ His red face was getting redder. 
“Tt’s—’” And his neck was bulging over 
the stiff collar. “Oh, nuts,” he said. “I 
think you’re pretty cute. I could go for 
you, Janie.” 

She didn’t answer, but she let her eyes 
probe his for a second longer and then 
lowered them slowly. It was enough. 


And the downward sweep was useful 
too, because it allowed her time to get a 
good look at the rest of the room before 
Biff’s massive shoulder hid it from view. 








Marguerite Blane was standing by the 
veranda door talking to two other girls 
from the Gamma House; they were all 
watching her approvingly. Janie thought, 
“Good. That’s good. That makes me 
practically a cinch for the Gamma bid.” 

Biff stepped on her left foot. Not 
painfully, but hard enough to recall the 
business in hand. “I’m tired of danc- 
ing,” she said. “Pd like to talk to you, 
Biff. Can’t we go somewhere?” 

He substituted an arm lock for the 
strangle hold on her waist, and his shirt 
front swelled in small triumph. “You 
and me both,” he said. “I’d rather buck 
State’s line than that mob. Come on.” 
He ran interference through the crowd 
and pulled her to the library door. 
“We'll go in here,” he decided, and 
twisted his shoulder, so that she was 
suddenly inside. 

There was a fire in the fireplace, a 
couch before it and an easy chair by its 
side. Janie freed herself from Biff’s 
grasp and walked across the room, con- 
scious of her hips and of the way her new 
gown hung from them. It was lovely, 
she knew, but it worried her a little. Had 
she noticed a slightly doubtful look on 
Marguerite’s face when she had first 
seen it? It would be too bad to lose the 
Gamma bid because of a dress that was 
just a little too much that way; a girl 
couldn’t be too careful. 

Janie chose the chair and let Biff sit on 
the couch by himself. He didn’t like 
that; he started to sulk again and that 
was bad. But it could be fixed. 

“Do me a favor, Biff?” 

“That depends.” 

“Oh, but I know you will. You can 
help me such a lot and it would be so 
easy for you.” 

“Help you? How?” 

“By telling me things. About Frank- 
lin. This‘is your third year and it’s only 
my first. There’s so much you could tell 
nen : 

“For instance—?” 
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“Well—” Janie inspected the polish 
on her fingernails. “I suppose a girl gets 
to be a success on the campus in pretty 
much the same way a man does. She 
can’t play football, of course, and get 
mentioned by Grantland Rice like you 
do. But in her own little way she wants 
to amount to something. Tell me about 
yourself, Biff; that’s what I want to 
know.” 

“Well—” . The sulkiness was breaking 
up. 
“Please. I know how you are now, a 
junior and a success, but what were you 
like when you were just a freshman like 
me?” 

“Well—” 

“Please, Biff?” 

It was too much for him. He drew a 
deep breath and launched forth: “Well, 
it seems to me that the first thing is to 
pick out what you want to be or do. 
Now, with me, it was football. Even 
when I was a kid I wanted to play 
in the backfield. I came to Franklin be- 
cause—” 

The voice droned on. Janie looked at 
her nails and wondered. Were they too 
red? They matched the dress perfectly, 
but then how about the dress? Had 
Marguerite thought it too theatrical? 
But how could she? The gown was lovely 
and it set off her figure beautifully. Well, 
maybe that was the trouble. Shouldn’t 
she, a freshman and still unpledged, have 
been a little more discreet? Wouldn’t it 
have been wiser not to attract too much 
attention? . . . Oh, nonsense! She, Janie, 
could afford to call attention to herself. 
She had the best figure and the prettiest 
face and hands at the dance. And, with 
Biff Mason paying all this attention to 
her, the Gamma bid was in the bag. 
Poor Biff. All she had to do was keep 
him interested, and that, heaven knows, 
was easy. What was he saying now? 

“Maybe they do have a better law 
course at State, but they got more com- 
petition on the (Continued on page 60) 
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HOW HITLER PLANS 


A new peace offer is expected soon from Hitler. Here’s what 


he'll demand. It’s a vast Nazi plan of world domination, uncovered by the 

British and exiled governments. Revealed for the first time by our London correspondent, 
it explains why Rudolph Hess was sent to England... why Hitler had 

to invade Russia... what aroused Europe’s vanquished 


people to sabotage and assassination... 
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EAST E U R O P. E A N 


PRUSSIA 


R U S S IiI A 


POLAND 


($ RIOTS, assassinations, guerrilla 
Ry fights, and mass executions are 
spreading in the almost forgotten nations 
which have been defeated or dominated 
by Hitler. They are more than the out- 
raged expression of peoples deprived of 
their liberties. They identify what may 
now be reported as the Battle of Europe 
—a battle of greater importance than 
all previous battles put together. 

Its field is different. The battles of 
Poland, Scandinavia, the Low Countries, 
France, and of Russia, have been only a 
military preparation for this Battle of 
Europe—which may touch the United 
States more extensively than any metal 


likely to be thrown at us in anger. 

The present battle is the resistance of 
disarmed peoples to the process whereby 
Hitler’s men are now organizing a popu- 
lation of more than 300,000,000 as an 
industrial monopoly of Europe, exclu- 
sively for the benefit of Germany. Hit- 
ler’s plan is to establish all certified 
Nazis in a more opulent standard of liv- 
ing than any nation has ever reached 
—based on practically enslaved labor— 
and if.successful it will enable the Nazis 
at will to launch an economic blitzkrieg 
against the British Empire and the 
United States. 

At the word “economic” some may be 





inclined to withdraw to more dramatic 
fields, but in the present instance there 
is enough menace and enough drama in 
the Nazi plan to command common at- 
tention. 3 

It is a plan which required Hitler to at- 
tack Russia rather than England, and 
which caused Hitler’s second in com- 
mand, Rudolf Hess, to fly solo to Eng- 
land in a Messerschmitt plane and land 
by parachute on May 10th in advance 
of Germany’s attack on Russia. Hess 
wanted to secure a free hand for Hitler in 
Europe in exchange for the abandonment 
of a shooting war with the British. Such 
a deal would (Continued on page 99) 
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DEAN CORNWELL 


waited to 


Thunder rumbled in the mountains that night when Worldly Sizemore 





“I HOPE we find a buck high on 

< the mountain,” said Judge 
d Shackleford. 

“That’s where we’ll find him, Judge,” 


feed.” 

Guide Gideon Day walked in front 
with a heavy pack of supplies strapped 
across his broad shoulders. In one hand 
he held a sourwood cane that he used 
to assist each stephe made on thenarrow 
mountain path. All the judge carried 
was his rifle. He was an old man, and 
his breath came with effort. 

Some time after noon the two men 
reached the flat beneath the peak of the 
mountain. There was a dark pine wood 
there. 

“I dont see a track yet,” Judge 
Shackleford said disgustedly. 

As he said it there was a rumble of 
thunder in the distance. 

“Nothing scares me more than a 
storm,” said the judge. “Death couldn’t 
scare me more. Strange it thunders in 
November on this mountaintop.” 

Lightning splashed across the valley 
below. The thunder grew louder. They 
continued to walk under the pines look- 
ing for tracks. 

“If it comes,” said the judge softly, 
“is there a house up here you can take 
me to?” 





THE MAN WHO | 
WOULD NOT 
DIE 


the guide said. “I know where they g 
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“‘There’s only one house on this moun- 
tain,” said the guide as the first light 
wave of rain swept through the pines. 
“It’s about four miles. Do you want to 
0?” 

“Yes,” said the judge. 
- “There’s a strange family living there. 
The Sizemore family.” 

“Sizemore?” said the judge. “I’ve 
never heard that name before.” 

The rain fell harder on the green pine- 
needle roof. They were groping, now, to 
find their way in the darkness, and for 
hours they wandered in the forest in one 
of the worst storms that had ever hit the 
mountaintop. They were lost, but Gide- 
on’s instinct was sound. He had spent 
his life in the mountains. Some time in 
the night they saw a light burning dimly. 

“Hello!” Gideon cried to make him- 
self heard above the storm. “Hello! 
Hello! Hello! Hello!” 

There was no answer. The two men 
walked closer. Through the window 
they could see people sitting before the 
fire. Gideon called again. They saw a 
man get up and walk slowly to the door 
with a rifle in his hand, and Gideon 
reached back and took the judge’s .30-.30 
Springfield rifle. He watched the door 
slowly open and saw a tall man, slightly 
stooped and with his face covered with 
a long, red beard, standing in the door- 
way. 

“I don’t want to disturb you,” Gideon 
said, “but we want to get in out of this 
storm.” 

“Have you come fer trouble or have 
you come fer peace?” the man asked in a 
gruff voice that trembled slightly when 
he spoke. 

“We've come to get dry and warm,” 
Judge Shackleford interrupted. “And I 
wonder if I could get something to eat. 
I’m hungry and_.our grub is wet.” 

“Come inside,” said the man. 

Before the fire sat a middle-aged 
woman. Her face was lined with the 
trouble she had known, but there were 
still traces of her earlier beauty. She 
held a club the size of a mattock handle 
in her long, slender hand and looked at 
the blazing fire as she smoked her pipe. 
Beside her sat a boy who looked to be 
about sixteen. In his hand he held a 
double-bitted ax. 

“You men get you some chears,” the 
old man’said. “Warm yourselves.” 

Judge Shackleford sat down in a 
hickory-bark-bottomed chair. He held 
his wrinkled hands toward the fire in the 
rough stone fireplace. Gideon pulled his 
pack from his shoulders and laid it down 
on the floor. Then he walked forward 
and took the chair that the old man had 
placed for him. 

“My name is Judge Shackleford,” 


kill the ghost of the man he had murdered ly JESSE STUART 
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said the judge, getting up from his 
chair and extending his hand. “May- 
be you’ve heard of me. I’m on the 
West Virginia Supreme Court.” | 
“Nope, never heard of ye,” the 
man said, as his long, bony hand 
swallowed the judge’s small, skinny 
hand. “You ain’t heard of me, either. 
My name is Worldly Sizemore. You 


should’ve heard of me, but when a ` 


man kills a man back this fur on 
a mountaintop, I don’t guess there’s 
much said about it down in the val- 
ley.” ` 

Gideon and the judge looked at 
Worldly Sizemore. The woman and 
the boy gazed steadily at the fire. 
They didn’t pay any attention to the 
strangers. 

“T want you to meet my guide, 
Gideon Day,” the judge said. 

“Pve heard of ye, Gideon,” 
Worldly said. 


FTER Gideon shook hands with 

Worldly Sizemore, he sat down in 
the empty chair. He faced the fire. 
Occasionally he glanced over toward 
- the boy and the woman. Once he saw 
her peep around at him slyly from the 
corner of her eye. She held her club 
in her clutched fingers. The young 
man squeezed the handle of the 
double-bitted ax in his young, strong 
hands. 

“Just. as well to tell you fellars,” 
Worldly said before he sat down. 
“Tm havin’ trouble. Seven years ago 
_ on this very night I kilt a man. He 
comes back to haunt me on this very 
night every year. I’m watchin’ and 
waitin’ fer ’im tonight. Thought we’d 
just as well have it out again and have 
it over with. I aim to shoot ’im again. 
Pll shoot his speret. He’s been around 
this house all night. Ye looked a 
mighty lot like ’im, Gideon. At first 
I thought you’s him, until I saw the 
judge with you. I couldn’t see your 
beard in the dark. You have black 
beard, and he has red beard.” 

“My heavens, did I come that 
close gettin’ shot?” Gideon asked, 
with his eyes wide apart. r 

“That ye did,” Worldly Sizemore 
said. 

The storm raged on outside the 
house. They could hear the mighty 
sweeps of wind and rain beating 
against the chinking and daubing of 
the log shack. 

They could hear this above the dry 
crackling of the wood on the big fire- 
place. 

Near the fire was the churn. Near 
the churn an Irish setter lay relaxed 
on the floor and slept deeply. The. 
judge looked at its glossy red hair. 
It was still damp from the rain and 
shone in the firelight. 

“Have you seen the man tonight?” 
Gideon asked quite nervously. 

“Seen -him?” -Worldly -repeated. 
“He has come to that winder three 


RUDE CRENURE WAS 
STIRRING oe) 





times. By the time I got ready to 
shoot he was gone. Once he got in- 
side the kitchen, but I locked the door 
on ’im. L started in at the kitchen 
finally, but he took out the other 
door. He’s’a coward.” 

“Why did you kill this man?” the 
judge asked. 

“She caused it,” Worldly said, 
pointing to the woman holding the 
club. “She’s my wife. When I took 
Haskell, my boy over there, and went 
out on the mountain to kill a buck, 
we left her alone here. Another man, 
Silas Woodbury, her boyhood sweetie, 
come -here -to~hunt -and -found -my 
wife.” 

“Haskell, you tell your Pa that I 
said,” she said, “that he was gone 
and I got lonesome fer ’im. And be- 
cause Silas come to see me and lived 
with me, he got jealous. He shot 
Silas. Silas was a good man. He kilt 
him, and now he makes me hold a 
club to kill his speret. You can kill 
the man, but you can’t kill his 
speret.” 

Haskell, the young boy, repeated 
this to his father as his mother told 
it to him. 

“You tell your Ma, Haskell, that 
I said fer her to. shet her trap,” 
Worldly said. 

Haskell- repeated to his mother 
what his father said. 


HE woman sat silent again, look- 

ing at the fireand smoking her pipe. 

“Judge, this is my boy, Haskell,” 
Worldly said. “We would ’a’ had 
more young’uns but I ain’t lived with 
Gurtie for seven years. Not since she 
lived with Silas. I won’t let her speak 
to me, nor I won’t speak to her. I tell 
Haskell what to tell her. She tells 
Haskell what she wants me to know. 
I won’t let her leave, either. I’m just 
keepin’ her here, and punishin’ her 
fer her past sin.” j 

“You tell your Pa, Haskell,” Gurtie 
said, “that he can keep me here until 
Doomsday and make me hold a club 
to kill Silas’s speret, but that I can’t 
kill it, and he can’t kill it with that 
hog rifle, fer it is a speret that no man 
can kill. And ye can tell ’im that I 
loved Silas Woodbury. And when ye 
love a man, you will allus love ’im.” 

As Gurtie spoke these words, Has- 
kell repeated them to Worldly. 

“Its a strange situation,” Judge 
Shackleford said to Gideon. “Funny 
I never heard about this murder 
case.” 

“S-s-sh-h,” Gideon whispered. 

“Haskell, you tell your Ma that I 
said,” Worldly said, “fer her to get 
in the kitchen and put a fire in the 


stove and cook supper fer Judge 


Shackleford. Tell her I said to make 
plenty of strong coffee and get in 
there and get supper in a hurry.” 
Haskell repeated to his mother all 
his father (Continued on page 98 ) 
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THREK-SQUARE 





A small-business man wrote a letter 


to Washington—and became commanding general 


in our trade war on the Axis. Today Milo Perkins, 


daddy of the Food Stamp Plan, runs 


a double-barreled job—to help starve out 


Hitler and to keep us well supplied at home 


EVERY week thousands of peo- 
«» ple write letters to officials in 
Washington. Their letters are duly 
read. They receive perfunctory replies. 
And that’s the last they ever hear 
of it. 

But something startlingly different 
happened to the letter written by an 
obscure bag manufacturer in Houston, 
Texas, by the name of Milo Perkins. 
Seven years ago he was attending a busi- 


ness meeting in Chicago. Sitting in his 
hotel room one evening, with time on his 
hands, a problem on his mind, and note 
paper convenient, he decided to write to 
Henry Wallace, then Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Milo Perkins had never been in public 
life, knew little of politics, had never 
been to college. But he was haunted by 
the thing that was on his mind—the rid- 
dle of “want in the midst of plenty.” In 


the letter to Secretary Wallace he set 
down his ideas, simply and honestly, and 
asked if there wasn’t some useful job he 
could fill in Washington. If so, -he’d be 
willing to give up his business to help. 

With a “That’s that” feeling, he 
mailed the letter. He hardly expected to 
hear from it again. 

But, to his astonishment, he received 
a prompt reply—an invitation to Wash- 
ington. He went. Secretary Wallace, 
who had been impressed by the sincerity 
of his letter, liked him and gave him a 
job. 

Today Milo Perkins is one of the most 
important men in the government. As 
Executive Director of the Economic De- 
fense Board (of which Wallace is Chair- 
man), he hunts up foreign raw materials 
for Uncle Sam, supervises trade through 
export licensing, and wages economic 
warfare on the Axis—all over the world. 

Just as Harry Hopkins is right-hand 
man to President Roosevelt, so Perkins, 
though in a different way, is right-hand 
man to Vice-President Wallace. He is a 
favorite with businessmen, because he 
speaks their language afd understands 
their problems. 

Because of his invention, the Food 
Stamp Plan, millions of Americans are 
better fed. This ingenious device lifts 
surplus foods from the farms and places 
them where they are needed most: on 
the dinner tables of the nation’s hun- 
griest families. And does it with the 
enthusiastic co-operation of private 
business. 

One of the government’s best idea men 
and trouble shooters, Perkins helped 
work out a method of cutting the price 
of new farm homes from $3,500 down to 
$1,000. He devised a new government- 
business relationship for bringing fac- 
tories to distressed communities. As 
president of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation, he not only fa- 
thered the Stamp Plan, but expanded 
the School Lunch program, until it is 
now feeding some 5,000,000 youngsters. 

He cut red tape and bought tens of 
millions of dollars’ worth of food ready 
for immediate (Continued on page 107) 
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Hettie Mae’s gingerbreag 

with whipped cream hits the spa 
after a day’s work on wa i 
planes for Uncle Sam. Take if 
from Johnny Neill. His wife's 
pantry shelves are piled with 


good things to eat 


MY ESCORT watched me like a 
¢ sheep dog, to see that I didn’t 

stick my nose into stuff that was 
none of my business, as he guided me 
toward the spot where we were to find 
Johnny Neill and, I hoped, some very 
important facts. 

I was inside the sacred confines of the 
main plant of the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation at Burbank, California. 
Lockheed executives had sponsored me, 
the F.B.I. had O.K.’d me. Sticking out 
of the breast pocket of my coat, and 
eyed by skeptical police and detectives, 
was a card bearing my name and num- 
ber. The pass was good for the day, 
provided I didn’t try to peek at secret 
gadgets. It was scary; one false move 
and into the jug I’d go. 

Here, in three shifts, more than 
35,000 men were working, grimly pro- 
ducing Hudsons which would drop 
bombs on Berlin, and the Lightning 
P-38s which, at 400 miles an hour, swoop 
down upon Nazi bombers and send them 
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spinning. We hurried down a paved 
street between great, towering buildings, 
past acres of brown airplanes. Like po- 
lice calls, out of loud-speakers droned 
constant pleas such as, “Ed Kelley! Ed 
Kelley! Call four-twenty-eight. Fo-urr 
—twoa—ay-ut!” Overhead roared the 
test pilots at work. 

We picked our way through herds of 
sweating men on the floors of structures 


huge enough to house two circus per- 


formances, men laboring with forges, 
tools, metal, guns, motors, big parts and 
little ones. What looked like masses of 
junk at one end rolled along assembly 
lines and magically turned into com- 
pleted planes worth $300,000 each. The 
din was hellish. Electric saws, drills, 
hammers, welders, and cranes roared, 
bellowed, screeched, and pounded. I had 
been told they were working on hundreds 
of planes—exact figures censored by the 
F.B.I. It looked like thousands. My 
aching ears told me it was at least a 
million. 

Outside one of the elephantine struc- 
tures, at the end of a long double row of 
interceptor-pursuit ships, was Johnny 





Neill, 31 years old, sturdy, brown, quiet, 
a subforeman. We had chosen him at 
random as a typical defense worker— 
not a beginner, not an executive, but in 
between. He was checking the instru- 
ments on a plane which by now is prob- 
ably chasing Nazi bombers over the 
English Channel. My escort introduced 
me, explaining, “He has flown here from 
New York to get some facts from a de- 
fense worker.” 

Johnny Neill smiled agreeably. “I’m 
afraid the front office has all the facts 
worth printing,” he said, “that the F.B.I. 
will allow told.” He looked around with 
no little pride at the planes that stood on 
the mark, at the masses of busy men. 
“We just keep working and working.” 

I began, “I wanted to find out—” I 
swallowed, feeling pretty silly. To the 
center of this stupendous war effort, 
where every hammer, every riveting 
machine rattled, “Kill! Kill! Kill!” I 
had come to ask— I pulled myself to- 
gether. “I wanted to find out,” I 
blurted, “what you ate for dinner last 
night!” 

Johnny Neill, startled, screwed up his 
































In the cash-and-carry supermarket 
Hettie Mae fills her basket, keeping 
an eye open for bargains 


Right: Dinner with the Neills is sim- 
ple, appetizing. Their children are 
Viola Mae, age 9, and John Harvey, 5 


Below: Johnny Neill checks the 
assembly of a Lightning P-38, one of 
Uncle Sam’s fastest pursuit ships 
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face. “What's that?” he demanded. 

I stood my ground and repeated my 
statement. 

“Well I’ll be damned,” he breathed. 
“That’s a new one. Usually the first 
question people ask is about the bomb 
sight. And you want to know—” He 
turned to my escort: “Is this a gag?” 

“THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE wants to 
know what a defense worker eats.” 

Johnny Neill scratched his head. “If 
that isn’t one for the book! Gosh!” He 
drew a deep breath and gave up. “For 
dinner last night I ate steak and mashed 
potatoes,” he chuckled, and added, 
“with ketchup.” 

Actually, my errand was no laughing 
matter, for the feeding of defense work- 
ers is more important than most Ameri- 
cans realize. In England, where they 
haven’t enough food, they realized it, 
all right. Undernourished workmen are 
as useless as undernourished soldiers. 
Good food keeps up morale, too, and the 
manufacturers of war materials in Amer- 
ica know they can beat their quotas only 
if the workers and their families are 













able to have their three squares a day. 

Ask almost any man in North or South 
America, “ What did you have for dinner 
last night?” and he will consider it an 
idle question. But in almost any other 
place in this mad world today food is a 
subject to be discussed with gravity, 
with solemn shaking of wan faces, and 
with black fears for tomorrow. We are 
fortunate people, to be able to consider 
that steak and mashed potatoes, with 
ketchup, are (Continued on page 56) 
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TH LYONS 


WHEN she woke up that morning 
«» she saw it had snowed thickly dur- 
ing the night. Snow had drifted across 
her window sill and there was a wet spot 
on the floor under the open window. She 
lay there blinking against the light that 
was so dazzling on the whiteness, a little 
excited because of the snow, and think- 
ing, “I’ve got to get up and close that 
darn’ window.” And then the thought 
of Terry came to fill her mind and give 
her that breathless feeling. 

There was a small sound at the door, 
and she turned lazily, to see ten-year-old 
Mary leaning against the jamb, standing 
on one leg, her little face solemn and un- 
smiling. “Are you awake, Dora?” She 
whispered it, just in case her older sister 
wasn’t quite awake yet. 

“Uh-huh,” Dora said. “Be a sweet- 
heart and close the window.” 

Mary hopped across the room and 
banged the window shut. “Did you see 
the snow?” she asked eagerly. “Dora, 
did you get the present for my teacher?” 

Dora said, “Oh, Lord,” and her heart 
sank with dismay. “Look, honey; I’ll 
bring it to you at school this noon. The 
Christmas party isn’t till afternoon, is 
it?” 

“You didn’t get it,” Mary said tensely, 
her eyes filling with tears. “I’ll be the 
only one who hasn’t got a present. I’m 
always the only one who hasn’t got 
something.” 

Dora jumped out of bed and hugged 
the child, feeling the small, thin shoulder 
blades against her arm. How could she 
have forgotten? She had meant to get 
the gift after work yesterday, and then 
Terry had been waiting for her and she 
had forgotten all about it. “Honestly, 
honey, I swear it; you'll have it this 
noon. And I'll get something especially 
nice.” 

Mary shook her head, and a large tear 
rolled down her cheek. “We can’t spend 
more than a quarter on it.” 

“All right, then,” Dora said briskly. 
“That’s settled. Is that the dress you’re 
wearing?” she asked, surprised. 


Mer looked defensively down at the 
too-short brown velveteen with its 
lace collar and cuffs. “It’s a party,” she 
said stubbornly. “This is the only party 
dress I have.” 

Oh, well, Dora thought, no sense 
breaking her heart by making her take 
it off. But it was too small for her. The 
kid really needed some new clothes. 
She’d have to talk to Papa about it. 

Mary pulled at the long, tan, ribbed 
stockings. She said, ‘‘Can’t I have knee 
socks, Dora? All the other girls have 
knee socks. Only little kids wear these 
old things.” 

“Gosh, Mary, I don’t know. I have 
all I can do to buy stockings for myself. 
I'll see. Is Danny up?” 

“I called him, but he threw a shoe at 
me. I’ve got the coffee made.” 

“You're an angel, baby. I don’t know 
what we’d do without you.” She stuck 


her head around the door. “Danny!” 
she yelled. “You get up this minute or 
you’ll be late for school.” 

She started for the bathroom, then 
turned back to Mary: “Did you bathe 
yourself today?” 

“Ofcourse,” Mary said primly. “Dora, 
are we going to have a tree?”’ 

Dora shrugged. “Papa didn’t say 
anything about it.” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” 

“Oh, who wants a Christmas tree in 
this morgue, anyway?” 

Mary turned away, and Dora saw the 
thin shoulders droop. She said, “Hey, 
look, Mary. You're a big girl now. 
Christmas is for little kiddies, anyway. 
You’re going to have a nice party at 
school. There’s a big tree there, isn’t 
there? Maybe Pll get you a little 
Christmas tree at the dime store for your 
room.” 


Mery went out silently, and Dora 
gave an exasperated sigh and went 
into the bathroom. Why was every- 
thing always left up to her? There were a 
million things she’d like to be thinking 
about now instead of worrying about 
Mary’s dress and her present and a fool 
tree and getting that overgrown lug 
Danny up. It was a snap for Papa, who 
was out of the house before any of the 
rest were awake. A lot he cared what 
happened to his kids. 

It had been three years since Mamma 
died. And they still lived in the same 
half of the dreary two-family house they 
had lived in then. 

Dora thought bitterly, “I’ll bet my 
mother was glad to get out of this droopy 
place. I’ll bet she was glad to leave Papa, 
too.” 

Her cheeks burned suddenly with re- 
sentment and humiliation, remembering 
the scene her father had made the night 
before in front of Terry. It would be a 
wonder if Terry ever saw her again. 
Just because he had caught them kissing 
on the porch. What did he think she was 
—a baby? She was eighteen years old. 
All the girls let their boy-friends kiss 
them. Papa was living in the past some- 
where. 

Her palms grew moist as she remem- 
bered Papa telling Terry, in that stern, 
angry voice, to get on home. And then 
he had bawled her out afterward. Said 
she was boy-crazy. Wanting to know 
why she didn’t ask her friends into her 
home, instead of meeting them outside 
and necking out on the porch like trash. 
As if she’d ask anyone into this dismal, 
dreary dump if she could help it. Tear- 
ing her all to pieces talking about Terry 
that way, saying he was no good, saying 
she ought to be ashamed of herself. Try- 
ing to make something sordid out of this 
beautiful, breathless feeling she had for 
Terry. She wished she could leave home. 
It was terrible having a father like that. 

When she came out, dressed for work, 
Danny was at the table eating his break- 
fast, and Mary was standing at the 
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The bitter, heartbreaking tragedy of childhood, i 


was very near to Mary that snowy Christmas Eve 





... but the lights on the tree were gay and 


bright, and so was her steadfast hope... 
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Dora said, “Take your coat off 
until you’re ready to go, Mary?” 

“Il be late for school,” Mary said 
tensely. 

“You have plenty of time. You 
shouldn’t worry so much about being 
late. You'll have a breakdown or 
something. . . . Danny, hurry up; 
you see she’s anxious to leave. And 
don’t either of you forget your ga- 
loshes.”” 

Danny said, “Listen; do I have to 
walk this creep to school every day? 
All the guys kid me about it. What’s 
going to happen to her in broad day- 
light, I ask you? Kids smaller than 
she is go to school by themselves.” 

Dora said, “Since you both go to 
the same school there’s no reason why 
you can’t go. together. You ought to 
be a gentleman and be only too glad 
to take your little sister to school.” 

“Ah, phooey!’’ 

“Listen,” Dora said; “I saw you 
downtown yesterday shooting dice. 
You’d better change your ways or PII 
tell Papa, and he’ll get after you 
good.” 

Danny scowled. “Go ahead. Bea 
tattletale.” He raised his eyebrows 
and sighed elaborately. “Twas the 
day before Christmas and what a 
lovely Christmas spirit was all through 
the house.” 

“Never mind being cute,” Dora 
said. “Youd better hurry... . 
What’s that package, Mary?” 

Mary held out a flat parcel, wrapped 
in wrinkled tissue and tied with red 
grocers’ cord. “It’s the gift I have 
to exchange with someone in the class. 
It’s one of my books.” 

Dora thought guiltily, “I suppose 
I should have come home early last 
night and wrapped it nice for her. 
Oh, well, I can’t do everything, can 
pr? 


fe~ the window she watched 
them going down the street, Danny 
walking very fast, kicking at the 
drifts. She looked at the thin little 
back of the girl trudging along val- 
iantly to keep up with the boy, not 
speaking to him, not looking at him, 
building up a shell of indifference to 
a brother who resented her company. 

Something caught at Dora’s throat, 
and for a moment the pair blurred 
before her eyes. She thought, bewil- 
dered, “What is there about a child 
that’s so tragic? People always say 
they wish they were children again— 
I can’t imagine why. They’ve got so 
much to learn, and they take things 
so hard— Oh, I don’t know.” 

She turned abruptly away from the 
window and went to get her hat. She 
adjusted it carefully before the mir- 
ror, pushing a few curls under it, pull- 
ing out others. It was a hat she had 
made, herself, a little pillbox of some 








cheap gray fur, and she had pinned a 
spray of bright red berries on the fur. 

She smiled to herself a little self- 
consciously, thinking of what Terry 
had said to her the night before about 
the hat. ‘‘Where’d you get the lid, 
Gorgeous? Did you trap the fur in 
your own kitchen?” 

She had laughed, because Terry 
hadn’t meant to be mean. He had a 
wonderful sense of humor. All the 
girls thought Terry was terrific. But 
somehow the hat was a little spoiled 
for her now. 


Weer she went out the front door 
she saw that the Neeleys, who 
lived in the other half of the house, 
had a great, fat Christmas wreath on 
their door. She supposed she should 
at least get a wreath for their own 
door. She ought to make a list of all 
the things she had to do today. The 
present for Mary’s teacher first thing 
at noon. Then a couple of presents 
for the kids. 

She really hadn’t intended to do 
any Christmas shopping, but at the 
last minute you always had to do 
some. Why had she let everything 
go until the last minute? Now this 
noon she’d also have to get something 
for her boss and for the other girl in 
the office, and they’d know she had 
just got them that noon. This was 
her first Christmas in an office and 
she hadn’t thought it might be cus- 
tomary to exchange presents until 
she had heard the other girl mention 
that she was giving the boss a desk 
set. Well, she could afford it prob- 
ably. She, Dora, would have to buy 
all her gifts out of five dollars, and 
then it would mean waiting another 
week for the pair of shoes she needed. 

She walked down the street in the 
brilliant sunlight, with the glaring 
snow hurting her eyes, thinking 
a little bitterly about Christmas. 
She’d be glad when it was over. Her 
mother used to make a ceremony of 
it, but after she died nobody bothered 
much. It was just a lot of nuisance, 
and when it was over what did you 
have? Maybe a few cheap little gifts 
that you hadn’t wanted anyway. 

Should she get something for Papa? 
She didn’t feel like it, but she supposed 
she’d have to. And Terry. That was 
her biggest problem. She’d die if she 
got him a Christmas present and he 
didn’t give her anything. She hadn’t 
been going with him very long, so 
perhaps she’d better not do anything 
about it. Just a nice fancy card. 
Only, he wouldn’t get it now until the 
day after Christmas. 

And she must remember to send a 
card to Hal Dennis. Last Christmas 
he had given her a huge box of candy, 
which had been nice to show off, but 
which she had privately thought was 


‘a foolish waste of money. 


Just last (Continued on page 64) 


“I know a man who woos 


sleep by lying crosswise in a 
bed, with his head on a es 
low table...” pe o 





G MY FRIEND, Doc, wasn’t doing 
R too well when I saw him three 
years ago. His practice was small. He 
had a strugg'e every month to pay the 
rent. He was a resourceful physician, 
though, and I was sure he would eventu- 
ally make the grade. But I was totally 
unprepared for the metamorphosis he 
radiated when I ran across him the other 
day. For Doc had become prosperous. 

I asked curiously, “How did you do 
it?” 

“IĮ quit treating ailing bodies,” he 
said, “and started treating ailing minds. 
I specialize in insomnia.” 

That raised the curtain, for me, on one 
of the most significant phenomena of our 
times. Insomnia has suddenly become 
Public Illness Number One. -And you 
can blame much of it on the war. 

Since Europe exploded on September 
1, 1939, and especially since our involve- 
ment became likely, insomnia has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds. Some 
experts now estimate it to be five times 
as prevalent as heart disease, eleven 
times as prevalent as cancer. Others say 
that one of every three Americans has it 
in some degree. 

It used to be largely restricted to big 
butter-and-egg men. But no longer. 
Nowadays, men liable to be caught in the 
draft are often victims. So are their 
families, their sweethearts. Workmen 
trusted with ticklish defense jobs can’t 
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DRAWING BY RALPH 


A wartime epidemic is sweeping the country. 


It’s insomnia. One out of every three Americans has it, 


say the experts. Has the bug bitten you? 


If so, here are the latest lullabies designed to help 


you get some shut-eye 


ly DON EDDY 


sleep for worrying. Neither can their 
bosses. Neither can a lot of plain folks 
like you and me who lie awake wondering 
how in thunder they’re going to pay 
those income taxes next year. 

Add to these the millions of chronic 
worriers, and you begin to get the idea. 
It’s epidemic. And, if you have it, you 
don’t have to be told that it’s no laugh- 
ing matter. 

Insomnia has spawned a brand-new 
multimillion-dollar industry which 
manufactures at least 600 different gadg- 
ets to foster sleep. And how they sell! 
One department of one New York store 
alone has already sold about a million 
dollars’ worth to about 100,000 insom- 
niacs. 


It has produced unguessable numbers 
of new sleep specialists—psychiatrists, 
psychologists, psychoanalysts, and pro- 
fessional “listeners” who, for a modest 
fee, will let you talk yourself into ex- 


-hausted slumber. It has almost tripled 


the massage business. It has boosted 
the sale of milk (for drinking, warm, at 
bedtime) and inspired a flood of soporific 
patent potions guaranteed to knock you 
sleep-happy. What it has done for the 
revenue of the family doctor is nothing 
short of bountiful. 

All this doesn’t interest you much 
if you have insomnia. Only one thing 
interests you—how to get rid of it. And, 
after talking with all sorts of experts 
from coast to (Continued on page 58) 
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“I gotta be,” she said 
shyly. “Today’s my day. 
Pm getting married” 


a WHENEVER you can’t find 

Jenny Berch in the office, you 

« ø can generally find her down- 

stairs in Benny’s Bar with a beat-up 

character putting the touch on her, or a 

poet, or a song plugger, or a small crowd, 
or anybody. 

Jenny does publicity for Paul Wag- 
ner’s band. Nobody knows how she finds 
time to do it, but she gets Wagner into 
the papers, which is what matters to 
Wagner. She also slips me a staggering 
expense account every two or three 
weeks, and, since I handle Wagner’s of- 
fice affairs and cash box, it’s my job to 
put the beef on Jenny whenever she gets 
too free with the dollars. 

“Jenny,” I'll say, “were not a mint.” 

“Pappy,” she’ll answer, “don’t fret, 
the livin’ is easy.” Then she’ll turn that 
big, warm grin on me, and IIl go back 
upstairs and okay her swindle sheet. 
Every time I do it, it’s the last time. 

If Jenny spent the extra mazuma on 
herself I wouldn’t mind so much. She 
could use about six new dresses, a mani- 
cure, and a permanent wave. These 
would make Jenny a very nice-looking 
little pigeon. But no, the way Jenny 
looks isn’t important to Jenny. Her hair 
is seldom combed, her hands are always 
spotted with ink, her clothes look like a 
high wind blew them on her. 

“Jenny,” I’ll say to her, “you are a 
walking rap to the outfit. Look at those 
shoes. The heels are gone.” 

“Oh,” she'll say, “TIl ’tend to that.” 

But she never does, because some 





drone is always buzzing around her with 
a palm up, or somebody needs a job, and 
Jenny has to spend our time and her 
money getting one for him. 

So, about a year ago, when Jenny 
turned up at the office all dolled out like 
a model in Walker’s window, everybody 
nearly dropped dead. Jenny’s large, 
brown eyes were in another world, and 
she wasn’t walking, she was floating. 

“Jenny,” I said,‘‘do you feel okay?” 

“I feel glorious, Pappy,” she said. 
“How do I look?” 

“Shades of angels,” I said, “‘you’re a 
dream girl.” } 

“T gotta be,” she said shyly. “To- 
day’s my day. I’m getting married.” 

The crowd in the office that had gath- 
ered around all opened their mouths like 
a choir and kept them that way. 

“What’s the matter, gang?” Jenny 
smiled. “Didn’t you think anyone would 
marry me?” : 

Frankly, nobody had, The way Jenn 





had looked wasn’t exactly a come-on for 
romance. But her crack broke the ice, 
and everybody began chattering and 
wishing her all the luck in the world. 

Jenny’s catch was a tall, skinny young 
kid named Wilbur Decker, with a grin 
that matched Jenny’s. He was an 
arranger for the DeWitt Music Com- 
pany, a new outfit on the street. After 
they were married, I sort of hoped Wil- 
bur would curb Jenny’s passion for hand- 
ing out cash to dead beats. But I later 
discovered that Jenny met Wilbur 
through a guy who had been borrowing 
Morgenthau notes off of both of them 
since 1936. If anything, Wilbur was a 
softer touch than Jenny. 

“Jenny,” I said to her shortly after 
the wedding, “l hope you are saving 
against anything that might happen.” 

“Like what, Pappy?” Jenny asked. 

“Like a baby. They cost money.” 

“Oh, don’t fret, Pappy,” Jenny said 
seriously. 


UT I wasn’t surprised when, several 
months later, the office began buz- 
zing with rumors of an addition to the 
.Wilbur-Jenny combo. Jenny didn’t seem 
too happy about it, and the boss was defi- 
nitely annoyed, because he can’t do 
without a press agent since Jenny’s ac- 
customed him to seeing his name in the 
papers regularly. But Jenny told him 
not to worry, she’d get him a substitute 
to take her place while she had her baby. 
Duke Daniels, Jenny’s substitute 
fifth-estater, appeared in the office the 
day after Jenny left. He was the ener- 
getic type, all mouth and a yard of 
sparkle, a sharp little gent in a slouch 
gray hat. Right from scratch, he struck 
me as being as phony as his name sounds. 
But Jenny assured both me and the boss 
that he was a prince of a fellow. 

Duke Daniels was such a princely type 
that he wasn’t on the job a week before 
he was trying to put the skids under 
Jenny. Every time he got Wagner in the 
papers he was in the office with the 
clippings, taking bows, telling Wagner 
how great he was, and passing subtle re- 
marks about how a woman’s place is in 
the home. 

I did a little quick checking up on Mr. 
Daniels and found out that the last job 
he had was two years ago, as a press 
agent for a gyp mail-order concern. 
Since then his pal Jenny had been slip- 
ping him enough dough to eat and keep 
his checked suits pressed. You can 
imagine how I felt when I saw how 
Daniels was repaying Jenny. 

In a couple of months Daniels was in 
solid with Wagner. He did just an aver- 
age job of publicity on the boss, but by 
the time he got through blowing it up, it 
made the work Jenny’d done seem like it 
was nothing. Daniels was so sure of his 
impression on Wagner that he even told 
the bartender at Benny’s Bar that he 
might give Jenny a job as his secretary 
when she came back. 

I did my best to knock Daniels and 
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boost Jenny to the boss, but Wagner 
couldn’t see any farther than Daniels. 
“Results are what count,” he said. “Did 
you see the feature story Duke got me 
last week?” Then he hauled out a fancy 
press book Daniels had made up for him. 
As I stood there looking at it I thought 
of poor Jenny waiting for her baby and 
being out on the ice after it arrived, and 
I was ready to murder somebody. 

Then a pretty thing happened. Wil- 
bur came walking into my office one day, 
his long face all creased up, and an- 
nounced that he had been slipped the 
sack. I tried to get him another job, but 
there are more arrangers than musicians 
on Broadway, and the musicians aren’t 
working too steady. From what I could 
gather, Wilbur and Jenny were badly in 
need of money. 

I visited Jenny just once before she 
went to the hospital and hinted around 
about how she could touch me for what- 
ever she needed. But, while Jenny is 
great at getting a hint when somebody 
else needs dough, she’s deaf when it’s the 
other way around. I didn’t tell her about 
pal Duke, because I figured she had 
enough trouble. Just before I left she 
said, “Pappy, don’t forget to give Duke 
my best for the job he’s doing.” 

After that I stopped reading the pa- 
pers, because every time I saw a line in 
them about Wagner, I was no good for 
the rest of the day. 

Then one morning I stepped out of the 
elevator into an uproar. Photographers 
and newspaper guys were milling about 
and the help were laughing and crying. I 
stood there dazed. The boss threw his 
arms around me. “It’s wonderful, isn’t 
it!” he said. 

“What’s wonderful?” I asked, still 
dazed. 

His eyes got wide. “You don’t know?” 
He grabbed a newspaper out of some- 
body’s hand and shoved it at me. “This 
tops everything,” he yelled. “What a 
publicity girl”? 

The front page had a picture of Jenny 
lying in a hospital bed with a kid on 
either side of her and Wilbur holding a 
third. The caption screamed: Publicity 
Girl Has Triplets. Underneath that was 
a picture of Wagner and practically the 
story of his life, from Jenny’s angle. All 
the papers were the same. 


Wres I got my breath and was able 
to see right again, I spotted Duke 
Daniels standing by the water cooler 
looking glum, but glum. “Hey,” I yelled 
at him. “Can you top this?” 

Daniels grabbed his hat off the rack, 
slammed it on his head, and that’s the 
last we ever saw of him. 

Everything would have been perfect, 
but when Jenny got back on the job she 
had to ruin it all by slipping me an ex- 
pense account that tallied up to $600. It 
was the hospital bill for the triplets. 

“Don’t fret, Pappy,” Jenny said when 
I hit the ceiling; “it was for publicity, 
wasn’t it?” 


DR. GRISKA’S voice was as dry 

as the rustle of the wind in the 

leaves outside the tumble-down 
shed, as he said, “Le Flambeau! Maybe 
he will never come. Maybe he is a myth. 
Maybe he is like this will-o’-the-wisp 
called freedom that we have followed so 
long.” 

Listening to him, Leni felt her heart 
mount into her throat. Maybe Le 
Flambeau was not real. Maybe this man 
they called The Torch was as elusive and 
ephemeral as the hopes that had brought 
all of them across the width of France. 

Leni sat very still in the darkness. Be- 
side her, Paul moved in the straw. His 
voice was a husky whisper, as he said, 
“No. No. Le Flambeau will come.” 

Leni let her slim hand rest on his hot 
brow, as she said, “He will come, 
brother. The Torch will come.” She 
tried to put assurance into her voice. 

She could not see the Englishman any 
more than she could see any of the others 
in the darkness of the shed. But his deep 
chuckle was strengthening. His voice 
was strongly positive, as he said, ‘Just 
’old your ’orses, chum. ’E’ll show up, all 
right. But ’e won’t make a bleedin’ 
parade of it.” 

Leni sat thoughtfully, stroking her 
brother’s forehead. Sometimes the tale 
of The Torch took on a legendary cast. 
Leni had never seen him. She, and most 
of the others, knew only his symbolical 
name, The Torch. He was an English- 
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man, a tall, lean, dark man who moved 
like a flame in the darkness that was now 
Europe; shining as a beacon before the 
unconquerable ones who still fought on 
in the night of oppression; dancing like 
an elusive will-o’-the-wisp before the 
baffled eyes of the Nazi conquerors. 

She had heard of him first in her na- 
tive Brussels, when she and Paul had 
worked with the others carrying on 
underground propaganda and sabotage. 

When one of them became too well 
known, too closely hunted, to be of any 
more use, that one turned his face 
toward the Channel. If he could reach 
The Torch, all would be well. The 
Torch would see that he was ferried 
across the Channel to England. The 
Torch would whisk him through the 
iron ranks of the Nazis to safety. 

Young men followed the perilous ways 
by night to reach him, that they might 
cross the Channel to serve with the 
armies of free men who were being 
trained in England. Men and women 
with secrets of Nazi moves and plans 
crept toward the Channel, hopes grow- 
ing stronger as they neared The Torch. 
For he would see that their secrets 
reached England. 

Leni knew about the raiders who landed 
from their boats in the night when mist 
and fog settled down over the Channel 
ports; how they came ashore to strike 
devastatingly at the most unexpected 
spot. The Torch arranged those raids; 
as he arranged the ferry service across 
the Channel. 

Her heart beat triumphantly when, 
from time to time, she had heard his 
name growled by the conquerors. There 
was a baffled fury, a savage impotence, 
in their eyes and voices that gave her 
strength and courage to carry on. And 
now she, herself, was waiting to see him; 
hiding in his old shed with her wounded 
brother; waiting to be led by The Torch 
to the fortress that was England. 

She knew that that same faith in The 
Torch was supporting her present com- 
panions. It was like that with Dr. Griska. 
Dr. Griska was a Czech and a famous 
chemical engineer. He had escaped from 
Prague into Austria; from Austria into 
Switzerland. The gleam of The Torch 
had been strong enough to lure him from 
that haven in order to cross the dark 
land of France; had inspired him to make 
the effort to carry his skill to England. 

She could (Continued on page 88) 





Leni huddled against the wall, a 
grim soldier on each sidé of her. 
She despaired now of any rescue 
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He struck at the Nazis again—the dark man who brought hope 


to conquered countries . . . |) BERTRAM B. FOWLER 
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Sigrid’s love for Dave was strong 
and beautiful and new, but she had not reckoned with 


the vulgarity of her aunt's flirtation 


by FREDERICK 
NEBEL 







“Kiss me, then,” she 
said. “I want to 
feel you kiss me” 





\l 
TIMI 
PIR 


TEARS 


HE PARKED his two-door se- 
dan at the edge of the cinders, 
& # out of the way of the gas pumps, 
and stopped to pass the time of day with 
Uncle Nils. Sigrid, leaning with her 
elbows on the pie-case at the end of the 
counter, saw that he was dressed up. She 
had never seen him dressed up before. 
He wore a dark gray coat and light gray 
trousers, and the breeze kept flopping his 
tie back and forth across his lapels. She 
began humming. 


In a couple of minutes he moved away 
from Uncle Nils and pushed open the 
screened door. Instead of letting the coil 
spring slap it shut he closed it quietly. 
He took off his hat, examining the inside 
of it as he let himself down unobtrusively 
upon a stool. Then he put the hat aside 
and removed his attention to a newspa- 
per. 
“A glass of milk and a piece of blue- 
berry pie,” he said. 

“Noblueberry. Apple, custard, peach, 
lemon meringue, cherry, banana cream, 
coconut.” 

“Apple, then,” he said. 
guess.” 

She got the pie, a glass and a half-pint 
bottle of milk, and set them down before 
him. He did not look up. She went 
down to the other end of the counter, 
turned on the radio, and leaned against 
the big white refrigerator. 

She found it easy now to watch him 
without being caught, because he never 
looked at her any more. Only the first 
time, weeks ago, had he looked straight 
at her. 

Coming in out of the bright summer 
sunlight that day, his broad leather 
safety belt swinging from his hip—he 
had been working high on a telephone 
pole across the road—he had cut short 
his amiable, preoccupied whistling and 
stared at her in a kind of bold amaze- 
ment. She had felt uneasy, then embar- 
rassed, then angry. Slapping down the 
menu upon the varnished chestnut coun- 
ter, she had turned abruptly about and 
busied herself unnecessarily with the 
glass coffee-makers on the range. 

He had said, sitting down, “Coffee 
and a tongue sandwich on whole wheat.” 
Grinning, he’d rubbed the edge of his 
jaw with his knuckles. “Funny. Last 
time I was in here, a couple of months 
ago, another girl was here. Josie.” As 
if comparing her with Josie, he had tilted 
his head from side to side, eyed her 
critically from head to waist, leaned over 
the counter to watch her walk. It had 
got her all mixed up. 

“Well!” she had blurted out. 

He’d laid his hands down flat with 
complete approval. “Baby, you'll do. 
You'll do extremely much. Look what a 


“Apple, I 


guy gets with his milk and sandwich. 


He gets you to look at. Mine eyes have 
seen the glory of a blonde. Stick around, 
baby.” 

Sigrid’s voice had cracked: ‘‘Don’t— 
don’t you dare talk to me like that! 
Why, you—you—”’ 

“Heel? Louse? Snake? Let me think. 
How about ‘vulgar person,’ for instance? 
That’s got class.” 
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She had choked. 
guy!” 

“Td never thought of that. But good 
—very good. And, by the way, young 
lady, I said I wanted this tongue on 
whole wheat, not rye. All right, all 
right; skip it. It won’t kill me.” 

She had reached grimly for the plate. 
“PII change it.” 

“Forget it.” 

“No, you said whole wheat—” 

“Forget it, will you?” 

She had grabbed hold of the plate, 
desperate and determined. But he’d 
simply scooped up the sandwich and 
leaned on his elbows and taken his first 
bite. Standing with the empty plate, 
feeling ridiculous and angry and almost 
sick with humiliation, she had burst into 
tears. Turning, she had fled into the 
back room and hid there, miserably 
hugging her breasts with her crossed 
arms, until she was sure he had gone. 

Since then, during the six or seven 
weeks between, he had dropped in more 
than a dozen times—twice the same day 
on one occasion—but he’d neither looked 
at her nor spoken to her except to give 
his order. 

By this time, Sig knew his face by 
heart. When she was alone, and she was 
alone a lot, she could close her eyes and 
see every feature of his face as though he 
were right in the same room. She was 
sorry she had bridled so that first day, 
but she hated to be stared at. It angered 
her that boys tried to flirt with her all 
the time; and when she wouldn’t make 
a date with them, they kidded her. She 
was unable to kid back, the way her 
Aunt Myrtle did. It just made her want 
to cry, or to hit somebody. Sometimes 
she hated men, every one of them, par- 
ticularly when she thought of the way 
her Aunt Myrtle carried on, and Uncle 
Nils such a kind and considerate man. 
And the worst of it was, Aunt Myrtle 
was always gibing her about making eyes 
at every Tom, Dick, and Harry that 
came in the place: 

“That telephone lineman, for instance. 
That long drink of water, Dave Martin. 
He’s been practically living here since 
you came here with us. You’re nice and 
sweet and goody-goody around us, but 
no telling what goes on behind our back. 
You get in any trouble the way Josie 
Strubel did, you’ll be on your own, girlie. 
I’ll ship you right straight back to your 
grandmother in Milwaukee, Wisconsin.” 

The radio was too loud, and Sig, mov- 
ing from the refrigerator, turned it down 
a little. She heard the ring of a coin on 
the counter and saw Dave Martin get- 
ting up off the (Continued on page 50) 
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Behind the gaunt, shy figure of General de Gaulle 


is rising a strange and gallant army. Our 


correspondent in Syria, who talked with De Gaulle 


and lived with his men, radioed this heartbreaking story 


of free sons of France who shed the blood of their 


countrymen rather than surrender to Hitler 


EUROPE’S 


MAN WITHOUT 


hy GORD ON GASKILL 


ney . .FROM CAIRO 


*_ WHEN I met General de Gaulle 
= I told him about a friend of mine, 
= Madame Louise, a fine old 

Frenchwoman in Cairo who marches 
about doing her housework roaring the 
Marseillaise, and sometimes jabbing an 
imaginary sword at imaginary Germans. 
“And each night,” I told him, “she says 
an especial prayer for you.” 

“Tell Madame Louise,” he replied 
instantly, “that I thank her with all my 
heart, but tell her to pray for France and 
not for Charles de Gaulle.” 

This helped to answer some of the 
questions which brought me to Syria: 
First, what kind of a man leads Free 
France? Second, what type of men 
joined his strange army? Third, what 
actually happened in Syria when, for the 
first time in more than a century, French- 
men fought Frenchmen? 

I still can’t tell much about the man, 
who was born in 1890 and christened 
Charles de Gaulle. Few people can, ex- 
cept De Gaulle himself and, I suppose, 
Madame de Gaulle. True, I talked with 
him in the lovely hilltop Residency at 


Beirut, Syria, overlooking the blue Medi- 
terranean and a garden mad with color. 
I can tell you that he sat at a dainty ta- 
ble far too small for his six-feet-six, that 
at first I failed to recognize him without 
a cap; that if his mustache were a bit 
darker it would look embarrassingly like 
Hitler’s; that his handclasp is gentle and 
pressureless. When a friend of his once 
tactfully suggested a stronger handclasp, 
De Gaulle replied mildly that he saw no 
virtue in crushing a man’s fingers. 

His kepi, lying upside down, bore only 
a brigadier general’s two silver stars— 
the lowest French general rank—which 
he attained a month before France col- 
lapsed. Under him today are several 
generals of higher rank. As Chief of 
State for Free France, De Gaulle might 
reasonably assume five stars as General 
of the Army, but when somebody sug- 
gested it to him, De Gaulle, horrified, 
stared the fellow down. 

To conceal his immense shyness, De 
Gaulle sometimes adopts a distant man- 
ner which some find annoyingly regal. 
Actually, he is terrified to meet new 


people. Once, when forced to visit a 
fashionable Cairo hotel, he implored and 
finally ordered an aide to accompany 
him, because he couldn’t bear to meet 
strangers alone. 

He speaks English passably, but rarely 
does, because he is afraid of being ridi- 
culed. Except for infrequent times when 
my limping French sufficed, we spoke 
through an aide interpreter: 

I asked him what above all else he 
wanted from America, and he replied, 
“We need arms, arms, arms. We want 
help under the Lease-Lend Act.” He 
then recited the famous phrase about 
“Giving aid to all countries resisting 
aggression.” 

“Are we not resisting aggression?” he 
asked, and I had to say yes, and that I 
personally saw no reason why they 
shouldn’t get American help. Then, 
without any questioning by me, he vol- 
unteered this statement: 

“Tf America goes to war, Free France 
will gladly and freely give any bases 
within our power. This means bases in 
the South Pacific, along the vital West 


Coast of Africanear Dakar, and in Syria.” 

I asked him if he wanted to be formally 
recognized by America as the true French 
Government, but he declined to discuss 
this, saying, “That’s a matter for the 
Americans to decide.” 

Elsewhere, however, I found the Free 
French hurt and puzzled by the Ameri- 
can attitude. They can’t understand 
why we deny them the recognition and 
help we freely grant other exile govern- 
ments. They are especially worried lest 
America still thinks she can somehow 
wean General Weygand from Vichy. 

I talked to a ranking official who was 
once Weygand’s close friend and perhaps 
has seen him more recently than any 
other Allied (Continued on page 92) 
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REVEL TES GRANGE SU LOVED LIBERTY 


A message to America from the leader of the 
Free French, by Cable to The American Magazine 


At the time Free France decided to continue 
the struggle at the side of Great Britain and 
her allies, I believed it possible to say that, in 
the free world, immense forces would rise up 
one day to crush the enemy. Today, such 
forces are organizing throughout the whole 
world. Among them must be counted the resist- 
ance of the French people which, every day, is 
being proved by the shedding of French blood. 
Never has oppressed France so loved lib- 
erty. This means that she has never felt herself 
nearer to the great American Republic. The 
enemy may have destroyed the statues of 
Lafayette and General Pershing in Strasbourg 
and Versailles, but they are powerless to de- 
stroy a friendship which forms part of the 


national soul. Voge y n 


C. DE GAULLE 
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This woman represented everything 
he hated ... He had been a servant to her 


husband—and now he could be master 


SOME DAY FUI 


HE REMAINED in New York only long enough 
a y to change planes, and on arriving in Boston went 

to the Ritz, where he took a two-room suite over- 
looking the snow-covered Public Gardens. Two rooms, 
even though he was to stay only overnight; two rooms, 
because anything less would have been out of keeping 
with his mood and his mission. When he registered, the 
clerk glanced at the signature with gratifying recogni- 
tion, and said, “Will you want a piano, Mr. Riordan?” 
But he shook his head and said, “No, thanks. It’s a 
pleasure trip.” He smiled a little as he spoke, for he was 
reflecting that the pleasure which had drawn him across 
the continent to Boston on a bitter January day was 
not the sort to be easily understood and appreciated. 
Or, on the other hand, was it? 

After a shower, and while waiting for Lothrop’s man, 
he put in a call to Palm Springs, where Bonnie had 
taken the children for the few days of his absence. Her 
voice was sleepy as she said, “Honey, you woke me up. 
It’s barely the crack of dawn out here.” And then her 
consciousness seemed to open its other eye as she added, 
“Have you seen him yet?” 

“Not yet,” he said. “He’s sending over one of his 
minions, though, so it shouldn’t be long now.” He 
shivered audibly. “I just got in. It’s zero outside, or 
maybe worse.” 

She shivered sympathetically in return, and resumed 
yesterday’s four-hour argument at the point where his 
good-by kiss had interrupted it. ‘ You’ve been so silly, 
Tim. I mean, who wants a house where it’s zero? What 
are. we going to do with it?” And then she started to.» 
plead, her voice wide awake now and coaxingly per- 
suasive: “Why don’t you just relax and come on back 
and forget it?” 

He smiled at the instrument and saw, not a tele? "=S 
phone, but Bonnie’s cheerful plumpness curled upCozily — 
in an El Mirador bed, with the desert sun stabbing hot “== 
through the shuttered blinds. Mentally he reached 
across three thousand miles and laid a finger tip on her 
pouting lips. 

“It’s too late for that now,” he said. “I’m at the 
halfway point. I want the other half. The good half.” 
He made a noise that he hoped would still sound like a 
kiss by the time it reached her. “ You better go to sleep 
again. Say hello to the kids for me, will you? And I’ll 
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“I wondered why you wanted to 
desecrate this house,’ she said. 
“But since I have seen you, I know” 


see you at Burbank for sure, next Thursday morning.” 
“I love you, Tim,” she said. “Even when you wake 
me up, I love you. But you’re being crazy. You know 
that.” 

“Um-hum. But it’s in me, and I’ve got to get it out.” 
Putting the phone back on the table, he stretched 
himself full length on the bed. He was tired, for as usual 
he had been unable to sleep on the plane. And he found 
that he couldn’t sleep now, either. It was the excite- 
ment, probably, the same excitement that had begun 
two days ago when he had received confirmation that 
the preliminary maneuver was finally a fact and that the 
Warren property was his. It was a sort of night-before- 
Christmas excitement, more than usually exhausting 
because this particular Christmas had been such a long 
time coming. 

Suddenly he found himself wishing that he had or- 
dered up a piano, after all. If he had one he might be 
able to calm himself by working. 

The phone rang: “Mr. Tanner is here to see you, 
Mr. Riordan. From Mr. Lothrop’s office.” 

“Have him come up, please,” he said, and, rising 
from the bed, reached for his coat. No, it wouldn’t be 
long now, not long, at all. 

Mr. Tanner proved to be different from the silver- 
haired old family lawyer he had been anticipating. No 
blunt, chop-whiskered legalist, this. Instead, he turned 
out to be a cherubic, pink-cheeked young man, suffi- 
ciently diplomatic to start off with a few familiar but 
ever-welcome tributes. 

“This is certainly a treat for me, Mr. Riordan,” he 
said. “I saw The Rhythm Riot three times. Once in 
New York and twice while it was trying out here. I 
thought it was swell, especially your songs. Are you 
writing another show now?” 


on 7 SCHAEFFER, REPRODUCED IN COLOR GRAVURE “Well, at present I’m supposed to be on the coast 


doing picture. work,” he said, and then, because he had 
not flown for eighteen hours without a reason, got down 


business. 
ICHARD SHERMAN 2 ine d to see me about the Warren place, I 


; P) believe?” he prompted. “That is, what used to be the 
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i Warren place.” Hespoke (Continued on page 83) 
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I THINK it’s about time some- 

~ body exposed the fact that Bob 

~. Hope, America’s Number One 

Silly of radio and screen, is really one of 

the smartest and busiest men in Holly- 
wood. 

Bob makes $400,000 a year (so they 
say) playing dumb. It’s his stock in 
trade. Hopelessly he confesses that his 
jokes have one foot in the grave; that 
he’s such a scarecrow Madeleine Carroll 
and Dorothy Lamour run screaming 
when he asks for a date; that his fan 
mail is abusive; that when he travels he’s 
greeted, not by autograph hunters, but 
by the police. By crafty self-defamation 
he has built up the illusion that he has 
the I.Q. and charm rating of a stunted 
hyena. 

What a dope! You wonder how in 
heaven’s name a goof like that has the 
nerve to cash his pay checks. 

The truth is, though, that if Bob Hope 
is a dunce, then Wise Man Solomon was 
so dumb he thought Pharoah was a boat 
you took to cross a river. (I’ve been 
around Bob so long I’ve caught a lot of 
joke germs, and gags like that are 
breaking out all over me.) 

Take the time, four years ago, when 
Bob broke into the movies. He was a 
minor radio performer then, doing a few 
minutes of comedy on a once-a-week 
program staged before large New York 
studio audiences. When he moved to 
Hollywood to take a small part in The 
Big Broadcast, his spot in the New York 
radio program was cut in by wire from 
the Pacific Coast. 

For his first broadcast in Hollywood 
they gave him a large studio, and at the 
door appeared a huge sign reading, 
“BOB HOPE Is About To Broadcast. 
Welcome.” Rumor has it that Bob 
painted the sign himself. He sat there 
with his bundle of jokes waiting for the 
crowds to come pouring in. Hundreds, 
leaving other broadcasts, looked at the 
sign, sniffed, “‘Who’s Bob Hope?” and 
went on home. 

Four people came in. A woman and 
two children who had just left a Charley 
McCarthy program in an adjacent 
studio, and one embarrassed old gentle- 
man who was looking for a place to fix 
his garter. 

Bob had never had stage fright in 
front of an audience. But now, with 
dead silence following each gag, he 
fumbled his lines, dropped a page from 
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Maybe we're all crazy, 
the way we roll around laughing at 


_ America’s Number One Silly. 
What a dumbbell! But is he? 
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his script on the floor, his voice croaked, 
he was terrible. What the sponsor 
thought about it came quickly over the 
telephone from New York. If Bob laid 
one more egg like that he would be out 
of radio. 

Only a big, laughing audience could 
save his next performance. He had an 
idea. He bought yards of rope, tipped 
the ushers, and the next week the folks 
who poured out of the Charley Mc- 
Carthy show were trapped between 
ropes that made an aisle down to an 
open door marked EXIT. As they went 


through the door a most cordial gentle- 
man dragged them in. 

“Tm Bob Hope,” he said eagerly, in 
the spiderish manner of a successful 
salesman. “Im about to broadcast 
some very funny jokes. Here are two 
nice seats on the aisle. Thank you.” 

He bagged a studioful of reluctant 
and bewildered citizens. The broadcast 
started, they laughed, and from then on 
audiences came without the aid of ropes. 

Most well-to-do actors have business 
managers, but Bob is his own. He is 
hounded by men who consider themselves 
financial experts. One recently ap- 


proached the president of the bank in 
which Bob has his largest account. 

“Why don’t you recommend me to 
Hope?” the financial wizard asked the 
banker. “I could give him a lot of good 
advice.” 

“Listen, Mister,” the banker scorned. 
“Tve watched Hope for three years. You 
ought to get him to handle your money.” 

Besides being smart, Bob’s nerve is 
colossal. No other comedian has done so 
much kidding about Hollywood and its 
climate and got away with it. Last 
spring, when southern California was 


advertising its glorious sunshine, cloud- 


bursts almost drowned it. Next week 
Bob told the world, “This is the only 
country where you can pick water lilies 
and sit on the roof at the same time. 
They used to brag a lot about the 
weather out here, but a lot of bridges 
have passed under the water since 
then.” 

He toured the country, delivering the 
same sort of jokes to theater audiences. 
When he returned, the Hollywood Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in all seriousness, 
handed him a magnificent silver trophy 
as “the man who contributed most to 
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good will toward Hollywood in the past 
year.” 

I first saw Bob Hope on the set where 
he was making the motion-picture ver- 
sion of Louisiana Purchase with Victor 


` Moore and Zorina. The guy is 37 years 


old and has more vitality than any other 
man I ever met. Getting acquainted 
with him is like trying to make friends 
with a bug on a pond. He was friendly, 
quite willing to gossip between scenes, 
but he was able to sit still about as long 
as you could hold your breath under 
water. On his mind were a lot of other 





projects besides his work in the picture. 

A few evenings later he was to intro- 
duce Wendell Willkie at a mass meeting, 
and he was trying to think up a funny 
line about politics that wouldn’t offend 
anybody—which, these days, is hard to 


. do. He finally produced one that was so 


good speakers and writers are still steal- 
ing it: “Mr. Willkie is the most Demo- 
cratic Republican in America.” 

He had a benefit performance for a 
hospital coming up. He had to get ready 
for a new series of radio broadcasts, and 
gagmen kept running in and out with 
ideas. An (Continued on page 63) 
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> ONE WAS GLAMOROUS 


ie ha 


Diana was the delight of the cameraman, 
the darling of the columnist, and the despair of her sister— 


who was a Plain Jane and knew it 
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FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATION IN WATER COLOR BY 
LFRED PARKER, REPRODUCED IN COLOR GRAVURE 


€ WHEN Rogers brought the cof- 
F) fee, Ellen saw, with distaste, that 

the New York papers were tucked 
under one arm of his white jacket, and 
she knew her younger sister, Diana, was 
awake. 

With the sunrise there had been a 
gossamer shower. The broad leaves of 
the gnarled orange tree glistened as if 
each were separately wrapped in cello- 
phane. The cropped grass of the patio 
was the same shade of emerald as the 


soft breaking sea beyond the low, bou- 
gainvillaea-mantled wall. 

Aunt Amy came from the tessellated 
walk in a long-skirted white dress as 
frilly and fluttery as herself and bent to 
kiss Ellen’s brown cheek. 

Rogers asked, “Will we do the house 
accounts this morning, Miss Ellen?” 
and Ellen said, “1’ll let you know.” 

She was aware of Aunt Amy’s forget- 
me-not blue eyes, and she was filled with 
an annoyance, an unreasonable rebellion. 


Palm Beach in the quietness of late May, 
when all the rush and bustle of the win- 
ter colony was stilled, was too nice for 
irritation. But here was Aunt Amy with 
something on her mind and Diana too 
interested in what the columnists might 
have to say about her. 

Ellen leaned back in her chair, a slim 
girl of twenty-two, with rich brown hair 
and gray eyes. She smiled determinedly. 

Aunt Amy perked up, her cheeks get- 
ting pink, and said, “Darling, we shall 
be leaving soon for Watch Hill, shan’t 
we?” 

“Soon,” Ellen murmured. 

Aunt Amy’s little hands fluttered. 
“St. Stephen’s needs a reredos so badly. 
Mr. Armistead has had the most beau- 
tiful design submitted. It could be 
ready for the fall.” 

“How much?” 

Aunt Amy let her breath escape with 
a little hiss. Realities like money dis- 
tressed her. But she said, “Ten thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Ellen pushed her hands into her pock- 
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ets. Her lashes meshed. She was angry 
with herself for feeling as she did. It 
wasn’t right for her to be in this position 
of responsibility for everyone, but some- 
one had to take charge. Aunt Amy was 
obviously not capable, and even if Diana 
had been interested she was only nine- 
teen and legally an infant. It was really 
too much, asking her to protect them 
both—Aunt Amy from her charitable 
impulses and Diana from leering, prying 
newspapermen and cameramen capital- 
izing on her loveliness. 

She said, “We’ll see,” and Aunt Amy 
smiled and put the tip of her spoon into 
the deep-colored papaya. 


[He dappled pattern of thesun was be- 
nevolent through the orange tree. It 
was the sort of day that should make one 
glad just to be alive. But Ellen couldn’t 
shake her dissatisfaction. She tried al- 
ways to be honest with herself. Maybe 
she was right in disapproving of this life 
that Diana led—but couldn’t it be 
jealousy just as well? Diana was glam- 
orous—there was the word of all the 
world to prove that. And she—Ellen— 
wasn’t. 

She looked at Aunt Amy through her 
lashes. Aunt Amy was middle-fifty, and 
took her maidenly emotions out upon 
curates and assistant rectors, but she 
was engrossed, just the same. And 
Diana, of course, had Gray Morley. 
She wouldn’t be here, out of season, if it 
wasn’t for Gray. But what had she— 
Ellen? 

Ellen frowned, biting her full lip, angry 
with herself. She got up. “Bring Mr. 
Armistead to tea. He might let me see 
the designs and estimates.” 

Aunt Amy said, “Yes, dear,” with a 
humble obedience that increased Ellen’s 
self-annoyance. She went across the 
patio and up the outside stairs to the 
gallery. The Venetian blinds were still 
down outside Diana’s room, but the slats 
were angled so that the light entered. 


Diana was sitting propped against the 
silken pillows, breakfast tray across the 
bed, tabloid hiding her face. She low- 
ered the paper and looked at her sister. 
Ellen said, “Good morning, Di,” and 
Diana put down the paper and wiped her 
red-nailed fingers on the damask napkin. 
Her eyes were the same gray as Ellen’s, 
but her hair was an inky cloud, tied with 
a blue ribbon. Even without the ac- 
centuating lipstick she was startlingly 
beautiful. 

Ellen sat down on the edge of the bed. 
Diana reached for a cigarette, snapped a 
gold, engraved lighter. The smoke curled 
blue in the still, scented room. Ellen 
said, “It’s a lovely day. We could play 
some tennis.” 

Diana’s face gave no indication of her 
thoughts. She said, ‘I’m going out,” 
and Ellen nodded. It had been different 
when they were children. Diana had 
tagged after her, come to her with all her 
troubles, confided seriously. But no 
more. Diana had a life of her own now. 
A life that centered around El Morocco 
and the Stork Club, opening nights and 
café-society events. A life illumined by 
the flash-bulbs of news cameras. Ellen 
learned about Diana from the newspa- 
pers. She hardly ever saw her sister any 
more. The only reason she was here in 
Palm Beach now was Gray. There was 
consolation for Ellen in the realization 
that Di was in love with Gray, just as 
she had always been. When they got 
married there would be an end to this 
phase and she would know Diana again. 

She said, “You came in early last 
night, didn’t you?” 

“Gray has to be at the office at nine.” 
There was nothing in Diana’s tone to 
convey whether her evening had been 
pleasant or not. 

Ellen got up. “Chores.” She smiled. 
“Will you be back for lunch?” 

“No.” Diana’s eyes met Ellen’s, and 
after a moment, feeling the sense of 
futility that Diana always aroused in 





He took her in his arms and 


Ellen knew that she had won 


her, Ellen nodded and went out of the 
room. 

It was cool downstairs. Rogers passed 
her in the hall, going to answer the tinkle 
of the bell, and Ellen waited. 

The lozenge of light struck the floor of 
the foyer. She heard Rogers say, “Iam . 
not sure she is at home, sir,” and, as she 
stood there, Rogers turned to her. “A 
newspaper reporter, Miss Ellen.” 

Ellen felt a sudden rush of anger cap 
the irritation that had held her. She 
walked to the door. “I'll attend to it, 
Rogers.” 

She swung the door a little wider and 
found herself looking up into the freckled 
face of a rangy, broad-shouldered young 
man. A lick of sandy hair fell over one 
brow and his clothes hung on him as if he 
never gave them a thought. She said, 
“Yes” 

He frowned down at her. “You’re not 
Diana Carter.” 

“I am Ellen Carter,” she told him 
coldly. “My sister is not up yet.” 

His frown lightened. “I didn’t think 
you could be the glamour girl. You’re 
not the type.” 

Ellen’s soft lips tightened. “Is there 
something you want?” 

His blue eyes returned her stare. “I 
don’t want a thing,” he said easily. “Be 
sure of that, Miss Carter. It’s my paper. 
The New York Globe. They want to 
know if your sister is going to marry—” 

Ellen cut across his voice, flushing: 
“Why can’t you newspaper people let 
my sister alone? Don’t you realize peo- 
ple are entitled to privacy? That their 
lives are their own?” 


“i OOK,” the young man said, and bent 

down so fiercely that Ellen stepped 
back. “What your sister does—what 
any of you society people do—leaves me 
very cold. You can all go jump into 
individual, platinum-lined lakes for all 
of me. My paper told me to ask your 
sister a question and get an answer. It’s 
not personal with me. I don’t like 
society idlers any more than you seem 
to like newspaper people. But I’ve got 
a job to do. The sooner it’s over the 
sooner we'll be rid of each other. So 
suppose you prod that camera delight 
out of bed and let me escape.” 

His contempt was open. Ellen stared 
at him. She drew a deep breath and 
raised herself to her full height. “My 
sister has nothing to say. Good morn- 
ing.” She closed the door firmly and 
turned back into the dimness of the hall. 
She was quivering with anger. 

But she couldn’t quite erase the big- 
ness of the young man, the contempt in 
his voice, his blue eyes. She wanted to 
pick up something and run to the door 
and throw it at him. Instead, she went 
into the Spanish living-room and looked 
through the slats of the deep blinds. He 
was going down the walk to the palm- 
lined street, to the small coupé parked 
at the white curb. Ellen glared at his 
back. Reporters. Prying gossip-mon- 


gers. They’d made trouble enough for 
Diana. Made her a different person. 
Ellen felt a swift hatred for newspapers 
and newspapermen. Particularly this one. 

The young man had his hands in his 
pockets. At the curb he turned and 
looked at the house, and Ellen stepped 
back, even though she realized he 
couldn’t see her. 

But he didn’t get into the car. He 
walked along the sidewalk to the garage 
drive, then back the other way and dis- 
appeared. When he returned Ellen knew 
he had walked about the walls. He 
opened the door of the car and sat down 
on the seat, his feet on the running board. 
He lighted a cigarette and sat there, 
smoking. 

In sudden anger Ellen went to the far 
side of the room and rang for Rogers, 
but before he appeared she changed her 
mind. She met him in the foyer and 
said, “Never mind,” and went up the 
broad oak stairs with their wrought-iron 
railings. 

Diana was just going into her bath- 
room. A woolly white robe was wrapped 
about her curvesome figure. She looked 
at Ellen, and Ellen said, ‘‘There’s a re- 


Peter was munching a sandwich 
when the phone rang. The police 
had a report on the eloping couple 


porter outside. You don’t want to see 
him, do you?” 

For a moment Diana looked almost 
childishly frightened, just as she had at 
times years ago. ‘‘ What—what does he 
want?” 

Ellen shook her head. ‘Something 
impertinent. About you and Gray. I 
told him you had nothing to say.” 

The fright lingered in Diana’s eyes. 
“Has he gone?” : 

“He’s sitting outside, in his car.” 
Ellen’s lips tightened as Diana looked 
at her, wide-eyed. ‘These people have 
no right to bother you.” - She smiled 
reassuringly. “Don’t you worry. I'll 
get rid of him.” 


HE went quickly down the stairs. 

When she opened the door the young 
man looked up. Then he relaxed and 
raised his cigarette to his lips. He didn’t 
move when Ellen came to him. Didn’t 
even look up. j 

Ellen said, “ Will you please go away.” 

She saw the shake of his sandy head. 
She said, trying to keep the anger from 
her voice, “I should hate to call the 
police, but if you refuse I shall have to.” 


His blue eyes were clear, direct. He 
dropped the cigarette on the grass be- 
tween the curb and the sidewalk. His 
voice was calm: “I’ve got a question to 
ask your sister. Bring her down and let 
me ask it. You'll be rid of me quickly 
enough.” 

Without a word Ellen went back up 
the walk and into the house. 

When she set down the phone ‘she 
went to the window. The young man 
was sitting where she had left him. 
Aunt Amy came downstairs and went 
along the hall, and after a while Ellen 
heard the sound of the limousine. The 
young man got up quickly and went to 
the garage drive. As Morrison in the 
big, black car, with Aunt Amy inside, 
rolled to the street he walked back to his 
coupé and sat down again. 

It was only a minute or so later that 
the police car came. When the sergeant 
got out Ellen felt an unaccountable 
twinge of regret. The sergeant and the 
young man stood between the two cars 
and Ellen could see only the top of the 
young man’s head. He was very tall. 

She frowned. She didn’t know why 
she should feel (Continued on page 100) 
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Italian detainees at Fort Missoula, Mont., have renamed their camp 
“Bella Vista,” or “Beautiful View.” General shot above shows why— 
a also the spacious barracks, athletic fields, and high wire tences 


Our three 
concentration 
camps 


Nearly 2,000 Axis “detainees” enjoy all 


the comforts of home—and then some! 





Music is as important to an Italian as spaghetti. ABOVE: A dormitory 
chorus renders “It Makes No Difference Now,” in English with an ac- 
cent, BELOW: Stranded sailors operate their own radio repair shop. 
There's plenty of business, for radios are the camp's chief luxuries TO MOST Americans, who regard concentration 
: 3- camps as devilish examples of Nazi sadism, it comes 

Æ as a shock to learn that Uncle Sam himself operates 
a trio of them today for nearly 2,000 Axis nationals 
stranded here by the war in Europe—mostly German and 
Italian sailors from seized, sabotaged, and scuttled vessels. 

But there’s a catch. The American-model camps are 
de luxe jobs that bear about as much resemblance to their 
Nazi prototypes as an easy chair does to an electric chair. 
They boast comfortable barracks, oversized playing 
fields, occupational programs, plenty of leisure, and not a 
Gestapo man in sight. 

Situated in the glorious open spaces of the West, they 
remind visitors of fashionable health resorts. Operated 
by the U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
they’re known as “alien detention stations,” and the in- 
mates aren’t prisoners, but “detainees.”’ Only the high 
wire fences and husky guards (Continued on page 48) 
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Kingpins of the camp tor Germans at Fort Lincoln, near Bismarck, Tactfully, this detainee tops his model lighthouse, not with the swas- 
N. Dak., are these four captains of seized Nazi vessels. LEFT TO RIGHT: tika, but with the Stars and Stripes. Like his comrades, he sells his 
Frederick Stengler, Willie Thiel, August Regge, and Otto Trautman gadgets outside the camp to raise cash for candy and cigarettes 


— m 


Food at Fort Lincoln is simple, but there’s more of it than back in ABOVE: These becaimed Nazi seamen are studying higher mathematics 

the Vaterland. ABOVE: A typical dinner includes meat loaf, creamed under the third mate of a German ship sabotaged months ago. BELOW: 

potatoes, bread, butter, tea or coffee. BELOW: Pumpernickel is as Lounging in their comfortable barracks, these German detainees may 
popular as sauerkraut, and the detainees eat 250 pounds a day be wondering whether the folks back home are as well off 
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Chief ornament of the Nazi colony at Fort Stanton, N. Mex., is this 
log cabin built by half a dozen Columbus crewmen. Most of the de- 
tainees engage in oonan work to conquer homesickness 


suggest the grim business of war. 

Largest of the three is at Fort Mis- 
soula, Mont., home for more than 1,000 
Italians, who enjoy many more comforts 
there than if they were actually at 
“home” in Italy. Maestro of the kitchen 
is Orlando Figini, a talented chef who 
managed the Italian Village restaurant 
at the New York World’s Fair. 

For fun, the boys play soccer (giving 
the Fascist salute before each game), 
tennis, make ship models, and boom, 
toot, and scrape in the orchestra di- 
rected by Signor Dante Dalliglio. 

About 300 Germans live in the camp 
at Fort Lincoln, near Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Like the Italians at Missoula, their bills 
are footed by the United States. One 
detainee has a sweetheart, herself an 


ABOVE: Most popular spot for detainees with silver in their Se mie is American citizen, who followed him to 


the canteen, which sells everything from chewing gum to underwear. ; ‘i 29s 2 
BELOW: This barber from the Columbus keeps on hasleta with his Bis marck. ‘Camp commander” is Cap 
scissors. Here, a sailor gets a sailor-cut, German style tain Frederick Stengler, master of a 


seized German freighter. The detainees 
y8 elected him to the post in what was 
f probably the only uncensored voting 
they’d ever experienced. 

Most amazing of all is the island of 
Nazidom at Fort Stanton, N. Mex., 
where live 300 Germans, chiefly sailors 
from the scuttled Nazi liner, Columbus. 
Rated under international law as “‘dis- 
tressed seamen,” these men are the 
aristocrats of the detainees. Supported 
by the German government itself, they 
can heil Hitler, and roar the Horst Wessel 
song to their hearts’ content. 

These German and Italian detainees 
are not in any sense criminals; the sail- 
ors who actually participated in the 
sabotaging of Axis ships were indicted 
and sentenced under federal law. But 
the freedom and comfort which Uncle 
Sam allows these aliens is a graphic 
illustration of the difference between 
Democracy and Dictatorship. 
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ONCE AGAIN IT’S TIME TO MAKE A BOWL OF 


(Merry Ohristmas! 


F YOU'VE never known the warm glow 

that comes when friends stop in for 
a Four Roses Egg-Nog at Christmas 
time... well, you couldn’t possibly have 
picked a better time than right now to 
start this gracious custom! 


1. Here’s what you need 
Six eggs... 34 cup sugar... 1 pint cream 
... l pint milk... 1 oz. Jamaica Rum... 
1 pint Four Roses. 

2. Here’s what you do 


Beat separately yolks and whites of eggs. 


Add ¥ cup sugar to yolks while beating. 
Add % cup sugar towhites after they have 
been beaten very stiff. Mix egg whites 
with yolks. Stir in cream and milk. Add 
the pint of Four Roses and the rum. Stir 
thoroughly. Serve very cold, with grated 
nutmeg. 


3. Here’s what you get 


Five pints of the most delicious Egg- 
Nog that ever fluffed up in a bowl! And 
no wonder! For the Four Roses that 
awaits you at your nearest package store 
today is a very special Four Roses...a 


whiskey more luxuriously smooth and 
richly flavorful than any we have ever 
made or known, in all our 76 years! 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville and Baltimore 
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stool, folding the newspaper into a tight, 
round stick. She rang up fifteen cents and 
held out the dime change from the quarter. 
Ordinarily she would have placed it on the 
counter but this time she held it out. - She 
was mad at her Aunt Myrtle for saying such 
things, which were entirely untrue. If she 
felt like smiling, she would smile. She had 
a right to smile, if she felt like it. 

Dave stared at the dime pinched between 
her thumb and forefinger. He looked warily 
up along her arm to her face and saw her 
trying hard not to smile. ‘Because he was 
confused, he scowled. 

“Well, what’s the joke?” he said. 

“Yous 

“I suppose that’s supposed to knock me 
over. I’m a joke; I know it; so it don’t.” 

“G-r-r-r!” she said, and covered an un- 
controllable giggle with her hand. 

“And what’s more, I don’t give a damn!” 

“Of course you don’t.” 


lig SAT down again and stared gloomily 
at the counter. “Yes, I do,” he said 
grudgingly. “I know I shoot my mouth off, 
but it seems like it just gets away from me. 
I say the first thing comes in my head. Once 
I start, I can’t seem to stop. Look; I’ve 
been coming in here, trying to get it out for 
weeks. Look; I’m sorry I made those cracks 
that day. Honest, I am.” 

“Maybe I took offense too quick,” Sig 
said. 

“No, you didn’t. You did right. I was 
just clowning, what I thought was clowning, 
but it wasn’t. I saw I hurt you that day, 
like a little kid is hurt. Look; I wouldn’t 
hurt anybody.” 

Sig was happy. “Oh, I don’t think you 
would. I’m sure you wouldn’t. It was as 
much my fault.” 

He stood up and buttoned his coat. “Lis- 
ten; I know whose fault it was. You just 
want to be fair, and I appreciate it.” 

“Your change,” she said, holding out the 


dime again. 
“Oh, I forgot.” He took it and strode to 
the door. With his hand on the knob, he 


turned. “Maybe you’d like to go riding 
sometime or see a movie or something or go 
swimming some day.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said, carrying 
the dishes to the sink. She felt nervous and 
elated and a little scared. She was seventeen; 
why should she feel scared? “I don’t know,” 


she said again. 
“How about tonight?” 
She started. “Oh, no—not tonight!” 


“Okay. Name a night. Name a day. 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays I’m off, 
unless there’s an emergency call.” 

She almost dropped the dishes in the sink. 
“Oh, we'll just let it go. Maybe some day.” 

“Tell you what. I’ll be out Wednesday 
night at eight. There’s a dance at the Point 
o’ Lake Casino. Swell music. If it’s no go, 
it’s no go. But PIl be out anyhow, just on 
the chance. So long!” 


Sig watched him whip his car across the 
cinders and disappear down the road. She 
was overjoyed that he had not just let it go 
along till some day. She was already trying 
to make up her mind what to wear—the 
green dress or the blue one. He was tall, 
and that was nice, because she was pretty 
tall, too. She began singing. She felt like 
making a lot of noise, so she sang as loud 
as she could. 

Uncle Nils came in and said, “So?” and 
grinned. 

She sang right on, waving at him with a 
dishrag. 

Aunt Myrtle was not so much younger 
than Uncle Nils, but the way she talked 
sometimes, you’d think he already had one 
foot in the grave. Uncle Nils was forty-five 
and he was a big man; not particularly tall, 
but big-bodied, with fine sloping shoulders, 
fair skin, and thick, light brown hair. He 
had gentle manners. Aunt Myrtle was 
thirty-six—Sig had seen it on her driver’s 
license—and- she was Uncle Nils’s second 
wife, whom he had married five years before. 
His first wife, whom Sig had never seen, had 
died seven or eight years ago. After her 
death Uncle Nils had come to Milwaukee 
on a visit, all broken up, while Sig was still 
a little girl. Sig barely remembered her own 
parents, for her grandmother had brought 
her up. She had two other uncles in Mil- 
waukee, Uncle Arne and Uncle Halvard, but 
she liked Uncle Nils best of all. 

Nothing pleased Aunt Myrtle. She was 
always discontented, except when the state 
cop, George Moriarity, stopped by to kid 
around with her, grabbing her about the 
waist and making believe they were brother 
and sister. Moriarity was big and burly, he 
had a loud, heavy laugh, a wicked dark eye, 
and he could not take one step without swag- 
gering. He was forty if he was a day, but he 
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rode his white motorcycle like a fool. Aunt 
Myrtle always played up to him, her hands 
on her full, rounded hips, her small, well- 
shaped body moving restlessly to and fro on 
her small, high-heeled shoes. Uncle Nils 
looked on, smiling absently, taking long, 
slow drags on his pipe. It always caused 
something deep inside Sig to twist and 
crunch agonizingly. She could not under- 
stand why Uncle Nils never became angry. 
He just smiled, or shook a little with silent 
laughter. But every now and then he looked 
curiously at Aunt Myrtle, as though she 
were a stranger. 


r WAS Wednesday morning, at breakfast, 
that Sig said, “ If it’s okay with everybody, 
Pd like to go to the dance at Point o’ Lake 
Casino tonight.” 

“Who asked you?” Aunt Myrtle said. 

“David Martin.” 

Aunt Myrtle said, “Are you asking me if 
you can go or are you asking your uncle?” 

“Well, both of you.” 

“And if we said no, you’d probably do it 
anyhow.” 

Sig said slowly, “Not if you insisted.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Nils, “I see no harm, 
so to speak. A little music, a little dancing.” 

“Look what a little music and a little 
dancing did for Josie Strubel.” 

Uncle Nils shrugged. “Josie was just a 
foolish and unfortunate young girl, Myrtle. 
I don’t think Sigrid is foolish. Besides, she 
is my niece, my late brother Knut’s daugh- 
ter. Sigrid is not Josie Strubel.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Myrtle, “as long as 
you’ve figured it out to your own satisfac- 
tion, Nils, it’s okay by me. It’s no skin off 
my back. I don’t think she’s dry behind the 
ears yet, but if you say so, okay.” 

“Certainly, Sigrid,” Uncle Nils said, “you 
should occasionally go out with a respectable 
young man. It’s only natural.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Nils. Thank you, 
Aunt Myrtle.” 

Sigrid wore the blue dress, which had be- 
come too tight for her Aunt Martha in 
Milwaukee. It enveloped her long, strong 
body like a blue mist, particularly when they 
turned on the colored lights at the Point o’ 
Lake Casino. Her heavy yellow hair was 
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in loose waves. She had natural poise and 
dignity and a calm, proud look, and the 
candor with which, from time to time, she 
smiled at Dave Martin was genuine and 
wholehearted. 

Dave had eyes for no one else. Girls spoke 
to him, called his name, and he called back, 
“Hello, there!” without bothering to dis- 
cover who had addressed him. There were 
many girls, Sig noted, and all were pretty 
and some of them were downright chic; and 
she saw them, every now and then, put their 
heads together and whisper. She did not 
mind. She could guess that Dave had been 
around a lot, taken out many girls, made 
love to them. But she did not mind. 


T MIDNIGHT he drove her home, and 

stood with her on the cinders in front of 

the filling station. Frogs croaked in the 

woods down near the river, and the air was 
soft and cool under the scattered stars. 

“I don’t know when I had such a good 
time,” Dave Martin said. 

“I did, too. It was wonderful. Gosh, you 
know a lot of people, David. And those 
girls certainly gave me a going over. You’re 
much too popular.” 

“Doggone it, Sigrid, I never even noticed 
them!” 

She laughed and looked up at the stars. 

“What are you laughing at?” Dave said. 

“Oh, nothing. It just came out.” She 
held out her hand. “Thank you so much, 
David. I enjoyed myself so much.” 

He stood with his heels together and bent 
from the waist as he took her hand. “When 
should I see you again? How about Satur- 
day or Sunday?” 

“ Maybe in a week or so.” 
` “But that’s too long, Sig!” 

She felt a long, feathery fluttering in her 
breast. “ You could stop by, if it’s not out 
of your way,” she said, her voice made small 
by the tightness in her throat. 

He chuckled and swung her hand and said, 
“Sig, I just can’t make you out.” : 

“I don’t see why.” She was so full of 
happiness that anything she said sounded 
dull and meaningless. 

“Good night, Sig. You'll be seeing me.” 

It was now almost four months since she 
had come east from Milwaukee to live with 
Uncle Nils and Aunt Myrtle and to share in 
the work. Previously, Josie Strubel had 
done only the counter work, which was not 
much, since, besides sandwiches and drinks 
and cakes and pies, only eggs and cold 
cereals were served. 

But Sig did almost everything, willingly 
and of her own choice. In her eagerness to 
please she gradually took on Myrtle’s duties 
along with her own, until now Myrtle did 
almost nothing at all. 

Sig didn’t mind. She was strong and she 
enjoyed doing things and she didn’t expect 
any extra thanks or remuneration. It was, 
in a way, her home now, because Grand- 
mother had gone to live with Uncle Halvard 
and Aunt Martha, and they had no room for 
Sigrid. She felt it was her duty to do as 
much of the work as she was able. 

As a result, Aunt Myrtle found a lot of 
time on her hands. She was forever jumping 
into the car and driving to the village, 
which was three miles away. Some days she 
went as often as four or five times. She 
never missed a movie. She hardly ever wore 
a house dress any more, but was always 
dressed up, her red fingernails nicely mani- 
cured, her hair always just so—jet black and 
set in many intricate waves. 


For years before marrying Uncle Nils she 
had been a salesgirl in a department store 
in Providence and knew how to make the 
most of her clothes. She was a good cook, 
she managed money well and could drive a 
hard bargain with tradespeople. And one of 
the things Sigrid had noticed when she-first 
arrived was how neat the house was kept. 
At first she thought they were going to get 
on very well together, but after a few weeks 
she saw there was no use. Aunt Myrtle 
seemed to enjoy making fun of her just as 
she made fun of Uncle Nils. . . . 

“Well,” Aunt Myrtle said, next morning, 
“I’m sure surprised to see you up, consider- 
ing the hour you got in last night.” 

“It was only midnight,” Sigrid said, pour- 
ing coffee. 

“Twenty to one, it was. I heard you sneak 
in the back door.” 

“Aunt Myrtle,” Sigrid said, “I didn’t 
sneak in. All I did was try not to wake any- 
body.” 

“Well, it was not midnight, PII tell you 
that. It was twenty to one.” 

“Well, the dance closed at midnight and 
we—" 

“Oh, I know, I know,” Aunt Myrtle said. 
“Look, young woman; I wasn’t born yester- 
day. It takes ten minutes to drive here from 
the casino. Unless, of course, you stop in 
some lovers’ lane on the way—” 

Sig stamped her foot, and was horrified the 


-minute she did. She whirled and slammed 


the coffeepot back on the stove. 

Uncle Nils put down his knife and fork 
and said, “Just a minute.” 

“Just a minute’s right!” Aunt Myrtle 
said. “ Who does she think she is, stamping 
her foot around here? At her age, if I 
stamped my foot I got my ears boxed.” 

Sig cried out, “Maybe nobody ever ac- 
cused you of sneaking around and doing 
things—”’ Her throat closed and she could 
only stand there voiceless. 

“Please,” Uncle Nils said, shaking his 
head. “Sig, you calm down. Myrtle, eat 
your eggs before they get cold. No sense, 
these arguments.” 

Aunt Myrtle’s eyes popped. ‘Oh, so I’m 
in the wrong, I suppose! I suppose I’m in 
the wrong. What I want to know, my fine- 
feathered husband, is whether you’re going 
to let this brat chase around all over crea- 
tion nights the way Josie Strubel did. Are 
you? Answer me!” 

Uncle Nils stood up. He bowed over the 
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table. “My wife, will you excuse me, 
please?” he said, and marched red-faced to 
the door. 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” Aunt Myrtle said, 
kicking back her chair. ‘‘ You’re not going 
to crawl out as easy as that! Either yes or 
no. Say it. Are you or aren’t you?” 

Uncle Nils turned about in the doorway. 
For a moment he looked as if he were about 
to explode, but then his shoulders sagged, 
his breath went out of him. He was a man 
between two women and he was lost, beaten. 

Sig said, “Just a minute, just a minute, 
please.” Her voice was unsteady but be- 
neath its unsteadiness was grim determina- 
tion. “I don’t want Uncle Nils to have to 
decide anything, Aunt Myrtle. I’m not a 
baby. And I’m not Josie Strubel. I don’t 
want to be disrespectful to you, but if a boy 
asks me to go out with him sometimes, I 
want to be able to go. If you say no—all 
right. It’s your home. I’m not going to 
beg you. But if you mean no, say so, say 
so now, Aunt Myrtle—and I'll get out.” 

Uncle Nils gave a hollow laugh. “Oh, my, 
Sig—come, now!” 

“Uncle Nils, I mean it!” 

Aunt Myrtle shouted, “Well, I never!” 
and gestured as though she were trying to 
drive away a mosquito. ‘Who ever said 
anything about you getting out?” She 
squirmed on her chair and frantically but- 
tered a roll. “I declare, the way some people 
jump at conclusions!’’ She addressed the 
ceiling. ‘Go out with who you please!” 

“Only with Dave Martin, I think,” Sigrid 
said quietly. ... 


HERE were other dances, and sometimes 

they drove as far as twenty miles, if the 
orchestra was special. There were movies 
and the county fair and swimming in the lake 
and drives in the mountains. 

“You know what, Sig?” Dave Martin 
said one Sunday afternoon when they were 
at Six Falls. 

“What?” 

They had paused halfway in their climb - 
up the steep, rocky path alongside the falls 
and stood watching the water as it poured, 
foam-flecked, over the jagged ledge. The 
roar was deep and sustained, and licks of 
spray sprinkled them. 

“Sig, you know what I want to do most 
in the world right now?” The roar of the 
water made it necessary for him to shout. 

“I can’t even guess.” 

“Sig, I want to kiss you.” 

“It’s certainly noisy here,” she said, look- 
ing all around. “If we’re going to the top, 
we'd better go.” 

She started up and Dave followed, a little 
nettled because the noise of the water made 
it impossible for him to talk in an ordinary 
tone of voice. When they reached the top, 
the roar was subdued. Flushed and a little 
out of breath, they stood and gazed down 
the falls at the water spuming far below. 

Dave said, “Well, what I started to say 
was—” 

She turned and put her arms around him 
and laid her cheek against his chest. For 
a minute he stood with his arms dumbly at 
his sides. He shook a little. Then suddenly 
he embraced her and said, “I don’t know, 
I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know what?” she said against 
his throat. 

“I don’t know what I don’t know. Beau- 
tiful Sig, it don’t come easy, all I feel inside 
me for you.” 

She pressed against him. “Kiss me, then— 
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I want to kiss you. I want to feel you kiss 
me.” 

“Sig,” he said, kissing her and holding her 
close and hard against him. 

“Ah,” she murmured. “Ah, Dave, ah.” 

“Nobody ever loved anybody the way I 
love you, Sigrid.” 

“No, nobody.” 

“Nobody in all the world.” 

“Except me, Dave. Except the way I 
love you, everything and always and never 
another.” 


Wr she returned home at five, Sig 
felt that the world was almost too won- 
derful to bear, but the pain in her breast was 
sweet and beautiful and she hoped it would 
never go away, even if it did constrict her 
breathing. Uncle Nils was out front at the 
pumps running gas into a car, and near by a 
white police motorcycle was jacked up. She 
had promised to be home at five, in order to 
take over the counter from Aunt Myrtle, and 
when she left Dave at the roadside she ran 
around back, the shortest way to her room, 
to change her dress. She wished, afterward, 
that she had gone in the front door. 

She was wearing crepe-soléd sandals and, 
moving swiftly on her toes, she made little 
sound. As she sped in the back door she 
saw Aunt Myrtle and Officer George Mo- 
riarity in the kitchen. Aunt Myrtle was 
giggling and George Moriarity, holding her 
in his arms, was giving her quick little peck- 
ing kisses, one after another. 


Sig, stopping short, had a frantic desire to 
retreat, to escape. But in that instant Aunt 
Myrtle saw her and broke away in panic, and 
George Moriarity, still holding his arms out, 
looked simply stupid. Then he glanced down 
at his outstretched arms, dropped them 
hastily, and turned, thrust the curtain aside, 
and stumbled out into the lunchroom. He 
almost ran. The front door banged, and a 
moment later the exhaust of his motorcycle 
blasted and he was off. Left alone, deserted, 
Aunt Myrtle looked terror-stricken. She 
turned to the stove and excitedly rattled 
pots and pans on it for more than a minute. 
Then she whirled to face Sigrid. 

“Well,” she choked, “why don’t you say 
something?” 

Now Sigrid was in a white, tense calm. 
She was neither angry nor indignant; she 
was ashamed, deeply and terribly ashamed. 
Why had it happened just then, just when 
she was so full of love for Dave and when all 
the world seemed so bright with beauty? 

“Say something!” Aunt Myrtle choked. 

“It’s no business of mine,” Sig said. She 
dropped her eyes and felt like weeping. “PI 
change my dress and take over the counter.” 

Aunt Myrtle stammered defensively, “It 
—it was nothing. It was just—just in fun— 
just in fun. You needn’t stand there with 
a long, superior face on you. I—I suppose 
you and Dave Martin never even hold hands. 
Pll bet! I know your kind. Butter wouldn’t 
melt in your mouth, to hear you talk, Just 
like that little mousy Josie Strubel—” 
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Sig straightened up. 

“Listen; you’re not going to hold any- 
thing over me!” Aunt Myrtle cried. 

“I don’t want to hold anything over any- 
body. If you think I’m going to tell Uncle 
Nils, if that is what’s worrying you, forget 
it. ‘Why should I hurt him?” 

Suddenly Aunt Myrtle sat down, put her 
face in her hands and wept brokenly. “I 
don’t know what’s the matter with me,” she 
sobbed. “I don’t know why I do the things 
I do, and say the things. I’m awful, I guess. 
He—he never did it before, and I let him 
just because—I don’t know why, I don’t 
know why!” 

Sig stared at the curtain. “One thing, 
he’s certainly a big, brave policeman, all 
right. Be quiet now. Here comes Uncle 
Nils.” 

Uncle Nils pushed aside the curtain and 
looked into the kitchen. He was smoking 
his pipe and there was in his eyes a curious, 
exploratory expression. He drew on his pipe 
with short, measured, thoughtful puffs, and 
kept looking from Sig to Aunt Myrtle, back 
and forth, in a perfectly calm and collected 
manner. . 

Sig was sure she would be unable to hold 
her breath a second longer, and all at once 
she was afraid for Aunt Myrtle. It wasn’t 
that she felt less loyal to Uncle Nils, but a ' 
corner of her mind, or of her heart, opened 
to Aunt Myrtle, who sat huddled on the 
chair with her hands clasped tight between 
her knees. 

Uncle Nils took his pipe from his mouth 
and said, ‘Two in the kitchen at one time? 
At the counter several persons are waiting 
to be served, one showing signs of impa- 
tience.” He gave Sig a long look and fol- 
lowed it with a similar look in the direction 
of Aunt Myrtle. Then he stepped back, 
dropped the curtain, and went outside to 
attend to a customer at the pumps. 

“T’ll go,” Sig said. She laid her hand on 
Aunt Myrtle’s shoulder. ‘Come, now.” 

“What a dope I am! What an awful dope 
I am, Sig!” 

Sig went out front, thinking, “He knows 
something. ‘He saw something. Or he 
guessed.” 

But after a couple of days she began to 
wonder if possibly she hadn’t let her imag- 
ination run away with her. For Uncle Nils 
moved about in his same, unhurried way, 
whistling or humming absently to himself, 
making a joke now and then, and expressing 
such thoughts as came into his mind with 
his usual judicial air. Aunt Myrtle decided 
to give the house a thorough cleaning her- 
self and to wash and iron all the curtains. 
But sometimes Sig caught her giving Uncle 
Nils a covert, curious glance, and decided 
that perhaps her imagination had not run 
away with her after all. 


EDNESDAY night, when Dave took 

her to the movies, she was silent and 
thoughtful; and when they drove out later 
to park at Moorehead’s Landing and watch 
the moonlight on the water, she sat with her 
arms folded. 

“Ts anything wrong, Sig?” 

“No. I’m just thinking.” She held her 
arms folded that way because she did not 
want to be touched, caressed. 

“What about?” ~ 

“Oh, just thinking.” 

“Just thinking. So just thinking makes 
you sit off there in the corner like I was 

ison.” 


She took hold of his hand. “Foolish!” It 
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GWE THE GIFT WITH THE TAPPY BLENDING I 


1. Meet up with Benny Bluebird, 
He’s as busy as can be; 

Just a picture of contentment 

As he trims the Christmas Tree! 























Meet up with Bessie Bluebird, 
His ever-loving spouse. 

She’s hanging wreaths of holly 
All around her little house! 


3. 


What makes them both so chipper? 
It isn’t hard to guess. 

Their marriage is a blend of all 

That makes for happiness! 


_ Let’s skip from birds to bottles— 
© With CALVERT it’s the same! 
A“Happy Blend” of qualities 

Has won this whiskey fame! 


Yes, CALVERT is a mating of everything that’s swell— 
No wonder it’s the perfect gift to ring the Christmas bell! 

Why, man, you'll bring more happiness than all the Bluebirds living, 
By sending CALVERT to your friends—it’s tops in Christmas giving! 


ores Calvert 
THE GIFT WITH THE "HAPPY BLENDING’ 


86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits...Calvert“Special”: 86.8 Proof—7214 % Grain Neutral Spirits. 


BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 
Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
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ARE YOU A DICKENS CHARACTER? 


By LESTER F. MILES, Ph.D. 
* 


A personality test based on the great English 
author’s immortal CHRISTMAS CAROL 


* 


“Marley was dead, to begin with. There 6. 
is no doubt whatever about that. The 
register of his burial was signed by the 
clergyman, the clerk, the undertaker, and 
the chief mourner. Scrooge signed it. And 
Scrooge’s name was good upon ’Change 
for anything he chose to put his hand to. B 
Old Marley was as dead as a doornail.” 





Do you believe that “love flies out 
the window when the wolf knocks at 
the door”? 


7. When you do someone a favor, do you 
feel entitled to a favor in return? 


1. Do you like children well enough to 
> RECOGNIZE that? Of course. have or want some of your own? 
It’s the opening paragraph of Charles 
Dickens’s A Christmas Carol. This is 2- 
the season when thousands and thou- 
sands of mothers will read that beloved 
story to thousands and thousands of 
wide-eyed children. If you haven’t 4 
read it lately yourself, pick it up some 
evening, and you won’t be sorry. 

But you can get more than enjoy- 5. 
ment out of A Christmas Carol. Dickens 
was an acute observer of human nature, 
and his characters reflect eternal types 
of people. Here is a chance to get a line 
on yourself—see yourself in the mirror 
—in terms of those characters. Simply 7 
answer an honest “Yes” or “No” to 
the questions listed below, and then E 
turn to page 87 to find out whether you 
are a Scrooge, a Marley’s Ghost, a Bob 1. 
Cratchit, or a Tiny Tim. 

This test is based upon years of ex- 
perience as a consulting psychologist, 2 
but remember it’s all in fun. If you 
don’t agree with the results, what the 
dickens? Don’t—for heaven’s sake— 
let it spoil your Christmas. 


Do you like to entertain in your own 
home? 


3. Do you have more than one hobby? 


. Have you read more than three good 
novels in 1941? 


Do you usually find time to visit, 
write letters, or send gifts to sick 
acquaintances? 


6. Do you enjoy beach parties and pic- 
nics? 


. Do you go to church fairly regularly? 


Do tears usually come to your eyes 
when you see a sad scene in a movie 
or play? 


. Have you more than 2 of the follow- 
ing items in your possession right 
now? 

Old love letters 
Lock of someone’s hair 


A Baby booties (over 10 years old) 
` Good-luck charm 


Personal diary 
Wedding dress (over 20 years old) 


3. Do you find it pleasant to be left 
alone with your own thoughts? 


1. Ifa person makes you a promise and 
fails to keep it, does it make you 
angry? 


2. Some people think that Mother’s 
Day and Father’s Day are commer- 
cial rackets—do you? 4. Is it difficult for you to talk to a 

group of people? . 

3. Is it difficult for you to remember 
birthdays, anniversaries, and other 5. 


special dates? 


Have you ever felt that people were 
talking about you? 









. Do you believe that “two can live as 
cheaply as one” if they are in love? 


. Is it silly nonsense to keep a diary? 






5. Are you one of those people who like 
other people’s children—provided 7. 
they leave them at home? 


Do you usually eat only what you 
believe to be good for you? 
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hurt her to make him feel that way, but she 
couldn’t help it. 

“Sig, I love you so,” he said, crowding 
against her. 

She turned her lips away. ‘Don’t, please, 
Dave.” She was cold. 

“Ah, Sig—Sig, darling!” 

“Dave, honey, don’t. 
I’m not in the mood.” 

He got out and walked around the car, 
kicking at stones, and she watched him and 
her heart ached. Suppose, later on, years 
later on, she should do something, some 
little thing—such as Aunt Myrtle did with 
George Moriarity, sneaking a little kiss back 
of the curtains. Sig shuddered. She didn’t 
think she could bear ever to feel as miserable 
as Aunt Myrtle had felt sitting on the 
kitchen chair, hunched over, with her hands 
shaking between her knees. It would be 
better not to love at all. It would be better 
not to have a husband at all, ever. 

Dave leaned in the open window of the car. 
“Well, what did I do? Did I do anything? 
What did I do that was wrong?” 

Sig sighed. It had all been so wonderful 
before—the swimming and dancing and go- 
ing around together; and, most wonderful of 
all, the day above the falls. 


I don’t know— 


AVE gave up. “Well, I guess I might 

just as well take you home. What’s the 
use of staying around here, you moping and 
me getting sore.” 

“Don’t get angry, please, Dave.” 

He got in, slammed the door, and started 
the motor. “Why shouldn’t I? I love you 
and I want to kiss you a million times over 
and over again. I could hardly wait till I 
saw you tonight. I didn’t even know what 
the movie was about, the way I was think- 
ing about kissing you.” 

“Dave, kiss me. Don’t be angry.” 

He slammed into gear. “Oh, never mind. 
You don’t have to do it just to please me.” 
He drove home like a wild man and skidded 
twenty feet across the cinders in front of 
the pumps. He leaned across her lap and 
shoved open the door. “Good night,” he 
snapped. 

Sig stepped out and slammed the door. 
“If you feel that way about it, all right.” 

“If I ever come out here again, shoot me, 
will you? As a favor!” 

“It won’t be necessary. You won’t be 
asked out.” 

“Swell! Nice to have known you, Toots.” 

“Tm sorry I can’t return the compliment. 
Go away. Go far!” 

Cinders drummed against the fenders as 
he drove off, and Sig bit her lip and tried to 
fight back the tears. She could see Uncle 
Nils and some customers in the lunchroom, 
so she went around back. But Aunt Myrtle 
was in the kitchen ironing curtains and by 
this time Sig was really crying. She sat 
down on the back steps and crammed her 
handkerchief against her mouth and her 
whole body shook with sobs. 

Aunt Myrtle called out, “‘Who’s there?” 

Sig jumped up and started to run. But 
Aunt Myrtle came to the screened door. 

“Is that you, Sig?” She opened the door 
and came out. “Sig, what’s the matter?” 

Sig just shook her head, for she was un- 
able to utter a word. Aunt Myrtle took 
hold of her arm and knew she was crying. 

“Sigrid, what’s wrong?” 

“Oh—oh, nothing. Dave and I had a 
fight, is all.” 

“Well, Sig, goodness, don’t cry like that.” 

“I can’t help it. It was my fault.” 
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“Oh, well, in that case, don’t cry. You'll 
make up.” She was silent for a minute. 
“Sig, listen,” she went on. “If it was your 
fault, take my advice and tell him; admit 
it was your fault. Don’t be like me. Sig, I 
want to tell you something. I didn’t want 
you to come and live with us. Now, don’t 
take it the way it sounds now, because now 
it’s different. It wasn’t you—it was just I 
didn’t want any of Nils’s relatives around. 
But he insisted, saying there was no other 
place in the family for you, and it was his 
duty. So what did I do? I picked on you 
and I picked on him and made fun of him 
and flirted—just to show. The more I saw 
how good you were, and how right Nils was, 
the worse I acted. I wouldn’t give in. I 
wouldn’t admit I was wrong. I did every- 
thing I could think of to show my inde- 
pendence. Even letting George Moriarity 
kiss me was a way of showing my independ- 
ence to myself, personally. But it don’t 
work, Sig. It never works.” 

Sigrid sniffled. “I’m sorry,” she said. 
“I’m sorry I caused it all. I didn’t mean to. 
I'll go away.” 

“You silly girl, you will not! Sig, I tell 
you, it’s all straight in my heart now, and 
in my head, too.” 

Sig said, “I—I was afraid Uncle Nils 
caught on, or at least suspected. I mean 
about George Moriarity.”’ 

“He thought it was something else,” 
Aunt Myrtle said quietly, putting her arm 
around Sigrid’s waist. “He thought it was 
between you and me, fighting again. Last 
night, in bed, he finally came out with it. 
He said I was a changed woman since you 
came here, and, seeing I was his wife, you 
would have to go, because we didn’t get on. 
He said he’d write his brothers, explain the 
situation, and one of them would have to 
take care of you, even though he loved you 
like a daughter. You can’t go against hu- 
man nature, he said; you must go around it. 
Then I told him about George Moriarity. 
I had to, Sig, for better or worse. Because I 
didn’t want you to go.” 

“Oh, Aunt Myrtle!” 

“Now, Sig. It’s all right. He’s an under- 
standing man, God love him.” She kissed 
Sigrid on the cheek. ‘‘Go to your room now, 
and when we close up, when nobody’s out 
front, phone Dave. This is no time for tears, 
Sig. If you love him, go after him.” 


E WAS not until almost midnight that 
Uncle Nils closed up, turned out the lights, 
and went to bed. In the darkness Sigrid 
made her way from her room to the lunch- 
room and so to the telephone behind the 
counter. She was about to pick up the re- 
ceiver when she thought she heard the motor 
of a car idling near by. She lowered her hand 
and moved around to the front windows. 

Sure enough, a car was parked out front 
on the highway, and in the moonlight she 
could see Dave’s unmistakable lank figure 
propped, against the radiator. For a couple 
of minutes she stood and watched, seeing the 
red end of his cigarette brighten and dim 
and brighten again as he smoked. 

Unlatching the door, she opened it quietly, 
left it ajar, and slipped out. She went swiftly 
along the front of the building and then out 
around the edge of the cinders, so as to make 
no sound. Once on the road, she ran toward 
him, her arms outstretched, all the nameless 
yearning she had ever known welling up in 
her heart like a great, strong wave. 


THE END ** f 
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A defense program against 


Pneumonia 


NEUMONIA often attacks without 
warning. Usually, however, it is pre- 
ceded by a common cold, influenza, or 
other infection of the breathing passages. 
So, it is wise to take good care of your- 





Avoid exposure to chilling and fatigue 


self whenever you have a common cold. 
Catch these infections early, and do not 
let them drag along until they become 
serious. 


When a cold hangs on, and you feel 
generally miserable and feverish, be es- 
pecially cautious. Avoid exposure to chill- 
ing, and especially fatigue, late hours, 
and overeating. The two safest and san- 
est steps to take are: 1. Go to bed; 2. Call 
your doctor. 


The first sign of pneumonia is generally 
a severe chill followed by fever. Even 
more definite symptoms are coughing, 
pain in side, thick, rust-colored sputum, 
and heavy breathing. Usually these signs 
are not just forerunners. Generally they 
indicate actual pneumonia. 


The pneumonia death rate has been re- 





Dress children warmly 





duced over fifty percent in the past three 
years. Nevertheless, the first essential for 
successful treatment still is early diagno- 
sis. This permits the prompt use of the 
powerful new sulfa drugs when the physi- 
cian (and only the physician) prescribes 
them; it makes possible early determina- 
tion of the type of pneumonia, and use 
of serums if advisable. 


The difference between a quick cure 
and a long, serious, perhaps fatal, illness 
depends upon getting a doctor—not to- 
morrow, but immediately. Given the 





If a cold hangs on, go to bed... 
and call the doctor! 


chance to treat more pneumonia cases 
early, America’s doctors and nurses can 
still further reduce pneumonia fatalities. 
By calling the doctor early and getting 
nursing care, you can help him to use 
more successfully the weapons of mod- 
ern science. 


Metropolitan’s free booklet, 12-A, 
“Respiratory Diseases,” contains many 
valuable, practical suggestions to help 
you ward off trouble. Write for it. 
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of comparatively little consequence. . . . 

When Johnny Neill had recovered from 
the first shock he allowed it was a relief to 
find somebody who wanted to talk about 
food, and how to keep people alive, instead 
of about airplanes, and how to kill. As we 
became better acquainted and went outside 
the plant for lunch at a restaurant-drugstore 
a beautiful friendship developed, based up- 
on a mutual conviction that in any restau- 
rant the most delectable dish you can buy is 
corned beef hash with a poached egg— 
canned corned beef hash preferred—and 
with canned peas on the side. It’s mighty 
fine at home, too, we agreed, as we stuck 
our forks into the poached eggs, daintily 
blended the yolks with the hash, and added 
a handsome red splash of ketchup. 

“Rabbit’s good, too,” Johnny said, but- 
tering a hard roll, “the way my wife cooks 
it. She’s a great cook.” 

I told the waitress I’d like apple pie a la 
mode and shook my head at Johnny. “No 
fried cottontails for me.” 

“Not cottontails—domestic rabbit. And 
browned in a skillet, not fried. Come out 
to dinner tomorrow night and try ’em.” 

I did. And what a dish! The rabbits are 
rolled first in flour, browned in a hot skillet 
with a little lard. After they are browned 
on all sides Mrs. Neill adds water, covers 
them, and steams them for 30 to 45 minutes 
until tender. Then she adds salt and pepper 
and serves. The rabbits, dressed, weigh 
about 2 pounds each and cost about 25 cents 
a pound at the supermarket. 


OHNNY NEILL earns around $300 to 

$325 a month and lives mighty comfort- 
ably in a bungalow in the San Fernando 
Valley in a little town called Roscoe about 
15 miles from the Lockheed plant. Hettie 
Mae Neill, his wife, is one year younger than 
Johnny. They have two children, Viola Mae, 
nine years old, and John Harvey, five. They 
also have a dog and two cats. 

Johnny drives to. work in his station 
wagon, leaving at 6:30 A. M. so he will be on 
the job at 7. He is usually home at 5:30, 
but sometimes he works nights, too. Rare 
is the defense worker who doesn’t put in 
overtime.every week. 

Johnny grew up in North Hollywood, near 
the plant, and was an experienced Lockheed 


employee, with an engineer’s and mechanic’s 
license, in September, 1939, when pande- 
monium let loose. Promotion came quickly. 
At that time southern California’s airplane 
factories employed 24,000 men. Today 
120,000 are on the pay rolls, and the per- 
sonnel departments are crying for more. 

To block the migration of incompetents, 
Lockheed urges would-be defense workers 
first to take tests at one of the 1,500 state 
employment offices throughout the United 
States. If the test is satisfactory the appli- 
cant is asked to come out, and if he is un- 
skilled he goes to work at 60 cents an hour 
(75 cents after 90 days) and attends a trade 
school in his spare time. At the end of 15 
months a good man should be making about 
$200 a month, including overtime. 

Johnny’s job is to supervise assembly 
lines that produce the Lightnings, among 
the fastest ships ever made. As he checks 
them, men put on the wings and the tail 
assemblies, add the motors, the armament, 
electric wiring, instrument panels, and pro- 
pellers, and push them out for the final tests 
before they start winging to war. ' 

I hope it will cause no recriminations from 
wives in one-car families when I record here 
that Mrs. Neill has a car, too. In those 
wide-open spaces, two cars are as necessary 
as a front and a’ back door to a house. The 


husband must have one to go to work and, 


the wife needs one for marketing, to take the 
children to school, and to visit friends. The 
place you want to reach is always at least 
five miles away. 

The Neills maintain a comparatively high 
standard of living because they didn’t go 
overboard when they bought: their house. 
They decided they would pay $3,500 for a 
house After months of dogged searching— 
ignoring the songs of real-estate sirens who 
tempted them with fascinating little pink 
palaces at $5,000 per—they found exactly 
what they wanted—for $3,450! They must 
be the only family in the world who actually 
paid less for a house than they had decided 
they could afford. 

It was sound reasoning. Instead of paying 
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interest on extra thousands of dollars, they 
could be making payments on the cars and 
household gadgets and afford more delicacies 
for the dinner table. Mrs. Neill has nearly 
every modern household appliance, includ- 
ing washing machine and mangle. She does 
the family washing and finds it’s no trouble 
at all. 

Their home is a three-bedroom, one-story 
stucco structure surrounded by trees, which 
are not easy to find around houses in sun- 
baked San Fernando Valley. There is a 
deep back yard with flower and vegetable 
gardens. The dining-room is small, but 
adequate, and opens immediately off the 
kitchen, saving steps for Mrs. Neill. When 
they have many guests they usually dine on 
the concrete porch under the arbor, or have 
a barbecue on the portable charcoal burner 
that they also use on picnics. For the bar- 
becues, Mrs. Neill makes a deviled ham- 
burger that is famed for miles around. 
Steaks for a barbecue are expensive. Mrs. 
Neill’s magic turns ordinary hamburger into 
something actually better than steak. 


OHNNY and Hettie Mae Neill were in 

North Hollywood High School together. 
Johnny was studying mechanical engineer- 
ing; Hettie Mae was taking the usual sub- 
jects in high school and learning from her 
mother how to be a good cook. Her great 
ambition, however, was to become a profes- 
sional ballet dancer and she was a hit in 
high-school shows, but she married Johnny 
when she was twenty, and all that remains 
of that ambition is a lovely photograph on 
the bedroom wall. 

Johnny was working as a mechanic for 
Western Air Express, at $40 a week, when he 
was married in 1931. Remember 1931? And 
the years following? 

The good job took off and left him on the 
ground, and for a while things were tough 
for the bride and groom. Chopped round 
steak with beans was a luxury, and scalloped 
potatoes with leftover meat was company 
fare. In 1933 Johnny went to work for Lock- 
heed, but not as a mechanic. He was a 
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helper in the paint shop at $24 a week. At 
that time there were only 150 workers in the 
plant, which had orders ahead for only 7 
planes. “If I’d only had the money to buy 
some stock!” Johnny groans. 

Now that hard times are behind them, 
Mrs. Neill and Johnny are glad they went 
through them. When a bride and groom 
start out with almost no income, they be- 
lieve, they learn how to get the most out of 
their money, which—don’t let the inspira- 
tional poets kid you—usually means getting 
the most out of life. 

Mrs. Neill is a careful marketer. Twice a 
week she drives to a cash-and-carry super- 
market in North Hollywood, five miles 
away. Under one roof she can buy every- 
thing—fruits, vegetables, meats, and canned 
goods—and there is plenty of parking space, 
so she can place the back of her car across 
the sidewalk from the open-air counters. 

In the grocery department she takes a 
little perambulator with a basket on it and 
pushes it through the aisles, scanning the 
stock for new foods as well as for familiar 
ones, filling her basket, which the grocery- 
man empties into bags and delivers to her 
car. Particularly does she keep an eye open 
for bargains, and stocks up when prices are 
low. She guesses that she pays at least 15 
per cent less than women who order every- 
thing over the telephone. 


MBs: NEILL doesn’t operate on a budget 
that allocates in advance what she 
should spend on food, but she keeps an ac- 
count book that shows what she has paid out. 
Like the penguin that walked backward, 
instead of looking where she’s going she 
wants to see where she’s been. 

“I suppose most wives,” she says, “ will 
buy more carefully if they have a budget, 
but it just happens that my mind works 
differently. I find I’m more careful if I 
keep in mind what I’ve paid out, instead of 
how much I have to spend. I think if all 
wives would add up today the amount of 
money they've spent in the last six months, 
they’d be more careful when they go shop- 
ping tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Neill buys her eggs and milk from 
neighbors. In spite of all that she and 
Johnny can do, their vegetable garden isn’t 
a complete success. In that land of sun- 
shine, gardens must be constantly watered 
most of the year. Too often, when the 
Neills have on their table peas or tomatoes 
they have weeded and watered and watched 
for weeks, Mrs. Neill finds that peas are sell- 
ing in the market at 2 pounds for 15 cents 
and tomatoes are 5 or 6 cents a pound. 

Last season Mrs. Neill canned 106 jars of 
fruits and she is proud of her handiwork, 
but she is just as proud of her supply of 
canned goods that have come from the super- 
market. The Neills dine well, and yet Mrs. 
Neill is no kitchen drudge. The reason, she 
says, is the canned goods. 

The pantry shelves, which look like a well- 
stocked grocery store, are in apple-pie order, 
with cans and packages classified as though 
they were in a library. Nearly every one of 
them has been bought at a bargain sale. 
They include breakfast foods, bottles of 
condiments for Johnny’s steaks, tomato 
juice, canned soups of five different kinds, 
flavored and unflavored gelatin, and choco- 
late desserts, fruit juices, hash, spaghetti, 
and meat balls, tuna, salmon, various cheeses, 
applesauce, cherries, (figs, apricots, peaches, 
pears, and pineapple, vegetables from aspar- 
agus to tomatoes, and stuff for making three 
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Charles Cartwright 


“—then there’s a gentle tug as an enormous white flower bursts thrillingly 
into bloom above you, its gossamer petals lowering you lazily to earth” 


different kinds of sandwiches. She could 
serve a delicious dinner for a dozen people, 
right out of her pantry shelves. 

Mrs. Neill reads food advertising care- 
fully, sends for recipe books, and tries new 
foods and new ways of preparing them. She 
believes a housewife should study new de- 
velopments in foods as carefully as her hus- 
band studies innovations in his business. 
“Today’s canned and packaged foods,” she 
says, “are no more like those of five years 
ago than today’s airplanes are like the old 
crates.” 

Although the children have a substantial 
breakfast, with cereal, Mr. and Mrs. Neill 
have only coffee, toast—sometimes with 
peanut butter on it—and lots and lots of 
fruit or fruit juice. Mrs. Neill buys small 
oranges for juice at 5 to 10 cents a dozen. 
The big oranges are about 35 cents a dozen. 
She varies the diet with canned juices— 
grapefruit, pineapple, tomato, and prune. 
That’s the week-day breakfast. Sunday 
brings waffles and bacon, or sausages, and 
eggs. 

Until about a year ago Mrs. Neill put up 
Johnny’s lunch, which consisted of sand- 
wiches (a favorite was made with peanut 
butter and apple sauce, mixed) and cookies 
and fruit, celery, and raw carrots. Now 
Johnny lunches at a drugstore near the 
plant. During the day he usually takes a 
soft drink or two at the Lockheed canteen. 

“My lunch,” says Mrs. Neill, “is just 
anything I happen to have around.” 

Dinner at the Neills’ always starts with a 
salad. One of their favorites is one cucum- 
ber, two tomatoes, one green pepper, three 
stalks of celery, one bunch of spinach, one 
medium head of lettuce, and a few pieces of 
water cress, all chopped fine and mixed to- 


gether with mayonnaise. Another is made 
of chopped lettuce and celery, grated car- 
rots, and apple. To this is added raisins that 
have been softened by being put in hot water, 
brought to a boil, and allowed to stand for 
one minute. The whole business is mixed 
with mayonnaise. 

The Neills have the usual steaks—some- 
times made more tender by pounding flour 
into them—and roasts and legs of lamb. “A 
specialty of the house, particularly when she 
has friends for luncheon, is Mrs. Neill’s peas- 
and-tuna-fish. 

The Neills like Spanish rice, too, made 
with ground round steak, Spanish tomato 
sauce, chopped onions and green peppers, 
a touch of garlic, and boiled rice, mixed, and 
baked with strips of bacon on top. When 
there is carving to be done Mrs. Neill does 
it in the kitchen. 


ITH two children, a house, and a hus- 

band to care for, Mrs. Neill can’t afford 
to waste time, and she likes to use recipes 
that are easy to do. She makes icebox rolls 
which are no trouble at all and which don’t 
have to stand overnight like most yeast 
recipes. She makes a fudge for the children 
that isn’t cooked and a delicious pineapple 
refrigerator cake that never feels a fire. She 
has an eggless, milkless, butterless cake, too, 
that’s mighty good. You cook that. 

The family likes simple desserts, such as 
gelatin and fruits, but nearly always with 
cake or cookies, particularly Mrs. Neill’s 
brownies or devil’s-food cake or icebox 
cookies. Her gingerbread with whipped 
cream is a knockout, too. 

When Johnny’s boss and Mrs. Boss came 
to dinner recently, Mrs. Neill served vege- 
table salad, fried chicken, mashed potatoes 
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with chicken gravy, peas, carrots, apple- 
sauce, and a gelatin dessert with fruit and 
whipped cream, and pineapple icebox cake. 
Mr. and Mrs. Boss arrived on time, which 
is unusual for airplane workers. Most of 
the Neills’ friends are Lockheed people, who 
work all hours and who never know when 
they may be held at the plant in the evening. 
It is not unusual for the last of them to ar- 
rive at 9 o’clock. That would drive most 
cooks mad, but Mrs. Neill has become used 
to it. She fools ’em—she doesn’t start cook- 
ing until all the guests are on hand. 

The Neills don’t play bridge, but they do 
play gin rummy and five hundred. “Most of 
their friends don’t want to play cards. They 
just sit and talk about airplanes, and the 
wives are as interested and as well-informed 
as the husbands. It’s not a drinking crowd. 
In summer, one Tom Collins for each before 
dinner is the quota. In winter, California 
sherry is served, and on rare occasions a 
California sauterne with dinner. 

Johnny says he didn’t marry Hettie Mae 
just because she was a wonderful cook, but 
that was an attractive feature. Teasing her, 
he grins, “One thing I noticed about her be- 
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coast, I am convinced that insomnia can be 
whipped, though it may take time, money, 
and perseverance. 

If you can learn one lesson, you can forget 
the others. That is, relax. It sounds easy, 
but it’s the hardest of all. One important 
school of scientific research announces baldly 
that only 16 per cent of all the people in 
the world know how to relax when they 
sleep. The other 84 per cent aren’t really 
sleeping; they’re only resting with their 
eyes closed. 


HOY do you relax? I have put that ques- 
tion to 24 individuals (all I could firid) 
who said they knew how. One said he sat on 
the floor, yoga-fashion, before an open win- 
dow and took deep breaths until he got dizzy. 
A woman said she pasted hundreds of lumi- 
nous stars on her bedroom ceiling and counted 
them until she fell asleep. Another woman 
said she put fresh sheets on her bed every day 
because that made her “feel sleepy all over.” 

A man said he learned to relax by discard- 
ing pajamas and sleeping raw. That seems 
to be a growing fad; about one sixth of all 
city-dwellers are doing it, and night-clothes 
manufacturers don’t like it a bit. 

Another man said he took a small piece of 
tissue paper and placed it on his stomach, 
then lay perfectly still so it wouldn’t fall off. 

Of all the stories, the one I remember best 
was told by a high-pressure salesman. 
Here’s his formula: “I lie flat on my back 
and raise both legs vertically. Suddenly, as 
though I were shot, I release the muscles and 


fore we were married was that she honestly 
doesn’t mind doing the dishes. That’s a 
good test. It proves she loves housekeep- 
ing.” 


H- DIDN'T add that it permits the hus- 
band to sit in the living-room and read, 
instead of helping with the dishes. But that’s 
fair enough, because Johnny is a considerate 
husband and gives the cook frequent vaca- 
tions. About once a week they leave the 
children with Mrs. Neill’s mother and dine 
at an inexpensive restaurant—often where 
there is dancing, preferably where the cook- 
ing is French, Spanish, or Italian—for a 
change. Both are excellent dancers. Once, 
to celebrate Mrs. Neill’s birthday, they went 
for the first and only time to a glittering 
Hollywood night club and saw lots of movie 
stars and danced and danced and danced. 

“And,” Mrs. Neill laughed, “until the 
next payday we practically starved and 
starved and starved.” 

They go to the movies about once a month, 
with the children. As a rule, though, they 
like to stay home and read. Both are in- 
tensive magazine readers. 


let the legs flop heavily. I do the same with 
my arms. Then, lying all asprawl, I think 
of my toes and say to myself, ‘I will that my 
toes relax.’ After that, slowly and deliber- 
ately, I think of my feet, ankles, calves, 
knees, and so on up the body, repeating the 
commandment for each set of muscles and 
consciously relaxing them. Before I get to 
my neck, I’m asleep.” 

This is Spartan stuff, strictly for strong- 
willed concentrators. But what of us feebler 
folk who can’t think for worrying? Well, 
from the archives of the sleep laboratories 
I have culled a few facts which may help. 

The first thing to correct is the bed. The 
mattress should be not less than six inches 
longer than the sleeper. Since the standard 
mattress is six feet three inches long, it’s fine 
for you if you are no taller than five feet 
nine. But if you’re five feet ten or taller, 
you could stand an extra-long bed. 

And what about the width? A normal 
twin bed is all right if you are normally wide 
yourself; if you are wider than normal, it’s 
all wrong. That’s because nobody sleeps 
“like a log.” The average sleeper changes 
position every twenty minutes; a restless 
sleeper may shift a dozen times an hour. 
The unconscious fear of squirming out of a 
narrow bed may be all that’s wrong with you. 

Even the ordinary double bed is too small 
for two sleepers. A solemn researcher I 
talked with in Kansas City, Mo., pointed 
out that two people in a double bed have 
only 54 inches of mattress to sleep on, 
whereas no sleeper should have less than 39 
inches to himself. He added somewhat 
loftily that the matter had been referred to 
the furniture manufacturers’ guild. 

Of course, a full-sized bed for each sleeper 
sounds like an ideal solution, but the bald 
fact is that two thirds of all the wives inter- 
viewed in an exhaustive research last year 
confessed that they don’t like to sleep alone. 
Scientists decided that they were not “ emo- 
tionally conditioned” to nocturnal solitude. 

` Naturally, mattress manufacturers have 
been conferring about all this, and have just 
bobbed up with two innovations designed to 
banish insomnia for double-bedders. One is 
a mattress with a separate set of springs for 
each side of the bed. They don’t connect. 
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The only time Johnny indicated to me 
any interest in the movies was at the Lock- 
heed plant a few days after I first met him. 
Close by were the studios that house such 
stars as Bette Davis and Deanna Durbin. 
There was a weird tie-up, which Johnny 
pointed out. 

“Do you realize,” he said, slapping the 
side of a big bomber, “that in a few months, 
away over at an R.A.F. airport in England, 
men may land this very ship, after dropping 
bombs on Germans, and go into town and 
see the very picture that Bette Davis is mak- 
ing this minute?” 

That obviously proved something of im- 
portance about the versatility of American 
production for the world market, but neither 
of us could figure out exactly what. So we 
gave up and went over to the drugstore, 
stopping for a soft drink on the way, and, 
after studying the menu for five minutes, we 
made up our minds—and soon were sticking 
our forks into the poached eggs, daintily 
blending ‘the yolks with the hash, and add- 
ing a handsome red splash of ketchup. Oh 
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Thus, a lively sleeper may jiggle and toss all 
he likes without disturbing his less restless 
mate. The other innovation is a mattress 
made with one side soft and the other hard. 

After you’ve found the right bed, you start 
worrying about your sleeping environment. 
Here you run smack into the gadget field. 
Of the more fanciful doodads, such as eye- 
shades and ear stopples, one of the newest 
is a head warmer for men with thinning locks 
or none at all. This cute device has an at- 
tachment like an aviator’s helmet to cover 
the ears’ and a hold-on strap to massage 
superfluous chins. 

For snorers who wake themselves up, 
there are various types of harnesses and 
gags, but most ingenious is an elastic belt 
which fastens around the waist and holds a 
small pad in the curve of the back. The 
pad isn’t large enough to awaken the snorer, 
but is annoying enough to keep him off his 
back. 


A ONE time doctors commonly pre- 
scribed a mug of warm ale for insomnia. 
A little later they were prescribing tepid tea; 
nowadays they often recommend warm milk. 
The idea originally was that something in 
the stomach would draw the blood away from 
the brain. It still works in many cases, al- 
though recently medical researchers stated 
baldly that brain anemia has nothing to do 
with sound sleep. 

Nevertheless, I found insomniacs in the 
deep South who swore that a capsule of 
cayenne pepper at bedtime would turn the 
trick, and in Michigan I found a woman 
who took a nightcap swig of maple sirup. 
For every one of these bedtime imbibers, 
though, you’ll find another who swears he 
can’t sleep unless his stomach is completely 
empty. 

There are, too, the head-raisers and the 
head-lowerers. I know a man who woos 
sleep by lying crosswise in bed, with his head 
on a low table. One of my friends can’t sleep 
unless the foot of his bed is exactly five 
inches higher than the head. He is a travel- 
ing man, but that doesn’t faze him; he car- 
ries bed-blocks in his sample case. I know of 
other victims who insist that the head of the 
bed be higher than the foot—again on the 
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theory of draining the blood from the brain. 

The ultimate in somnolent splendor is 
found in the home of a wealthy Pennsylvania 
industrialist who went the limit. His bed- 
room is soundproofed and air-conditioned. 
The bed, eight feet long and six feet wide, is 
in the very center of the room. Its adjusta- 
ble box spring may be made softer or harder 
by turning a crank. It has an electric blanket 
with a thermostatic control, three types of 
pillows and a back rest with arms and read- 
ing lamps. The headboard is a tier of shelves 
holding lamps, books, telephone, radio, and 
a musical clock. There’s a remote-control 
cigarette holder like a Turkish hookah, keep- 
ing the cigarette on a table over an ash tray 
as it is smoked. But the thing that finished 
me was a pair of trick spectacles built with 
prism mirrors, so that the wearer could lie 
flat on his back with his eyes lifted heaven- 
ward, and read a book or magazine held up- 
right on his stomach. 

Of course, there are people who try all the 
gadgets on earth, and still fail to find sleep. 
The plain fact is that, if you’re 30 years old, 
you should have slept for 10 years. If 
you’re 60, you should have slept 20 years, 
which makes you even with Rip Van Winkle. 
If you don’t sleep one third of your life, you 
are either cheating your machinery by burn- 
ing the candle at both ends, or you’re a 
genius, or you have insomnia. 

Maybe you don’t need eight hours’ sleep. 
That would make you a genius, like Edison 
or Napoleon. I talked with a self-made mil- 
lionaire in Chicago who said he had been an 
insomniac all his life. He worried about it 
for the first 40 years, during which he was 
miserably poor. Then: “I finally came to 
the conclusion that I didn’t need sleep, so I 
quit trying. I began getting good books 
from the library. Almost without knowing 
it, I found myself applying my new knowl- 
edge to my work.” That’s how he got rich. 


USINESS worries cause countless cases of 

insomnia. One psychiatrist I interviewed 
has a standard remedy for that. It is the 
lesson inherent in the homely story of Mrs. 
Stein, who awakened one night to find her 
husband hadn’t slept a wink. She asked 
what ailed him. 

“Tomorrow,” he said bleakly, “I’ve got a 
note coming due to Mr. Hardwitz, and I 
can’t pay it.” 

His good spouse snorted in huge disgust. 

“So,” she said, “tomorrow you got a note 
coming due to Mr. Hardwitz and you can’t 
pay it. So you lie awake and worry. Better 
you should go to sleep and let Hardwitz 
worry.” 

That’s sound advice, but there are better. 
One of the best is to find a hobby, preferably 
one involving a goal which you cannot pos- 
sibly realize. The case of a prominent Wall 
Streeter is an example. He has been study- 
ing Arabic at bedtime for 30 years. He has 
no earthly use for Arabic, but studying it 
puts him to sleep. 

There is one comforting thought, however, 
about insomnia: It never killed anybody. 
You can’t possibly commit suicide by staying 
awake. But if you have insomnia, no doubt 
there’s room for improvement in your physi- 
cal or mental processes. The best thing is to 
see your doctor and lay the cards on the ta- 
ble. Straightening out your jitters probably 
will cure your insomnia, but even if it doesn’t, 
it will make you feel a lot better all around 


the clock. 
THE END ** 
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Something like a star... 


LD AS MAN is the admonition, 

“Hitch your wagon to a star”; 
young as a child is the impulse “To wish 
upon a star.” For all men, in all time, 
a star has been the bright kindling point 
for dreams, fixed moment in time and 
eternity, beacon in the night and prom- 
ise of the day to come. 

Something like a star is research, be- 
cause it answers in the world of practical 
affairs to some eternal spirit in the heart 
of man—a perpetual restlessness with 
things as they are, an eternal seeking for 
a better way, a continual progress to- 
wards a better world. And because this 
thing lives more in the mind and the 
spirit than in the world itself, it is per- 
petual, everlasting, immutable, as eter- 


nal in its way as the stars themselves. 

More than 60 years ago the General 
Electric Company first “hitched its wag- 
on” to the bright star of research. In all 
this time the star has not been extin- 
guished, instead it has gradually grown 
to be the guiding star of all American in- 
dustry. Even today, when so large a part 
of the total resources of General Electric 
are employed in the task of making Amer- 
ica’s defenses strong, it still shines bright. 

But General Electric is not “wishing 
upon a star.” Throughout the Company, 
scientists, engineers, executives, are 
thinking and planning and working to 
the end that the tomorrow which stars 
promise shall not simply come—but that 
it shall be better than today. 


American industry has accepted the responsibility of serving America; 
is accepting the responsibility of helping to defend America; will accept, tomorrow, 
the responsibility of helping to build a better America and a better world. 


GENERAL QO ELECTRIC 
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squad, too. And a fellow has to look at it 
from every angle.” 

“You're right, Biff. If you’re a big foot- 
ball player you can always get a job with a 
law firm when you graduate.” 

He stared at her admiringly. “Say, that’s 
clever of you to figure that out! Not many 
girls can think as straight as that. There’s 
a lot to law besides knowing how to pre- 
pare a brief or plead a case. There’s making 
contacts. Contacts are important—” 

The clock said ten fifty-three. In seven 
more minutes it would be eleven o’clock. 
Making an excuse would be easy. If only 
she had thought to ask John if he had a din- 
ner jacket. That hurried telephone call this 
afternoon hadn’t told her a thing except that 
he was here in town. And that he wanted to 
see her. That was all. 

Her throat was thickening again. It was 
the music. The orchestra was playing, PUH 
Never Smile Again, last year’s hit, to which 
she and John had danced last summer. 


HE thought about last summer in Colo- 

rado, three weeks in the mountains with 
only Aunt Roberta as chaperon. She had 
danced with John, and her aunt had point- 
edly looked the other way. Why? Just be- 
cause John was waiting on table to earn his 
tuition for that Eastern college he was going 
to? That was a silly and a snobbish attitude; 
John was ambitious. He was determined to 
be a doctor, and Janie told herself that she 
admired a determination that made him 
stoop to waiting on tables. 

The music in the next room and the drone 
of Biff’s success story merged into one sound. 
At intervals Janie nodded and smiled, but 
she wasn’t really in the library of the Gamma 
House at Franklin; she was back in Colorado, 
talking to Aunt Roberta. 

“You must remember, Janie,” Aunt Ro- 


berta said, “that this is only a vacation. And 
there are a lot of things a girl can do during 
vacation which she can’t do in college.” 

Her advice was good; Janie knew that she 
couldn’t do better than follow it. But it was 
hard. And, after all, as her aunt said, it was 
vacation time, and vacation time didn’t 
count, and so— 

John’s tanned face was above her own as 
she half lay in the canoe. “Janie,” he said, 
“I love you. Things won’t always be like 
this. Give me time; you'll see.” 

“I know, John. I know.” 

“T’ll have to go through Pre-Med first, and 
that will take longer. But we can marry as 
soon as I get my internship. It’ll be hard 
going, but we’ll get along.” 


“I DON’T care, John. I don’t care how 
hard it is. Or how long.” 

And she didn’t care. But that night Aunt 
Roberta said, “Were going to Denver to- 
morrow. You need some clothes.” And 
there was nothing she could do about it. 
Nothing at all... . 


“. . . Within my heart I know I never will 
start 
To smile again, until I smile at you.” 


The orchestra finished on a minor chord. 
Biff said, “ You must like that number.” 

“I do.” Summer faded and she was back 
in the present again, and Biff was huffy. 

“Well, I’m glad it’s over. Maybe you’ll 
listen to me, for a change.” 

“Why, Biff! I heard every word you said.” 

“Yeah? What'd I say?” 

“You were telling me what you told the 
coach.” 

“You’re right,” he grinned. “Well, the 
coach said I was screwy, but I knew what I 
was doing, all right. I got him to let me try 
it out, and what do you think happened?” 

Janey said, “I can’t imagine.” 

“We licked Clinton twenty-six to nothing, 
that’s all.” 

“No!” 

In a couple of minutes now she must make 
an excuse and get away. If only she knew 
how John was dressed. It was an open 
dance, and it would be simple enough just to 
ask him in if he was wearing the right clothes. 
What had he said over the telephone? 

“Hello. Janie?” 

Sve.” 

“This is John.” 

There was a chair by the phone and she 
sank into it. “John!” 

“Yes. Janie, I was on my way East. I 
stopped off. I had to see you. You under- 
stand? I simply had to see you.” 

“Oh, yes! Yes, I understand.” 

“Hold the line.” She looked around. For- 
tunately, no one was paying any attention. 
“How long will you be here?” 

“I want to catch the midnight train un- 
less—” 

“Unless what?” 

“PII tell you about that when I see you.” 

She thought fast. “I’m tied up, John, and 
just now it’s hard to talk. Listén. Tonight 
there’s a dance at the Gamma House. Do 
you know where that is?” 

“I can find it.” 

“I have to go to it; I simply must. But 
I’ll come out for a while, anyway. And then 
we'll see. Will you meet me in front of the 
house?” 

“What time?” 

“Eleven o’clock.” 

“Not before then?” 

“I can’t, John. I just can’t.” 
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“All right, I’ll be there. Janie—” 

vest 

“I love you.” 

That old tightening in the throat. Janie 
hung up the phone. She wanted him so much. 
And she wanted the Gamma bid, too. Well, 
maybe she’d get both of them. Maybe 
things were starting to break for her at 
lasts.) 

Biff Mason said, “As soon as you came in 
the room, I knew it. I knew I could go for 
you.” Then, “What’s the matter?” 

It was the clock. The hands pointed to 
two minutes of eleven. Janie shook herself 
and smiled at him. “My stocking, Biff. You 
mustn’t ask too many questions. Just ex- 
cuse me a minute, will you?” 

He didn’t like it. “Well—” 

“Just a minute, Biff. Please.” 

“Okay, Janie.” He hoisted himself to his 
feet. “Pll round up a couple of glasses of 
punch and have them ready for you.” 

“Thanks, Biff. You are a darling.” She 
walked out of the room, allowing the skirt of 
her gown to sway just a little. Biff was 
watching her, she knew, and she paused sev- 
eral times to speak to friends. Let him see 
how popular she was, then he wouldn’t mind 
waiting. 

To the right of the stairs was a door that 
led into the back hall. The dancers were be- 
tween her and the library now, and she was 
out of Biff’s sight. Quickly, she went 
through the door and closed it behind her. 
There was no one in sight, and not a soul ap- 
peared during the brief moment it took her 
to speed along the hall to the side door. 

The darkness outside was unknown terri- 
tory and she leaned back against the door, 
holding to the knob. The weakness in her 
knees surprised her; it was a little dismaying. 
“Oh, come on,” she thought. ‘‘There’s noth- 
ing to be scared of; I’m not scared.” And 
she let go the knob. 

The moon was bright, too bright for her 
purposes, and when she came to where a 
grove of trees bordered the path she slipped 
into their deeper gloom with relief. 

The entire front of the house and its wide, 
soft lawn were visible from this point. There 
the Gamma House stood, a tangible ma- 
terialization of four years’ dreaming. It 
looked expensive, opulent. The big front 
door was open wide and couples were stroll- 
ing up and down the veranda. The music 
was a soft background. It was very lovely, 
better than she had imagined throughout 
those years in a small-town high school. 
And, which was more important, very shortly 
now it would all be hers. 


ND then, ahead of her, she saw John. His 
back was turned and he was standing 
motionless among the trees watching the 
veranda. His long, dark topcoat made him 
seem even taller than he was. 

Janie forgot the Gamma House. She went 
up to him and touched him on the shoulder. 
He turned and, for a moment, they stood 
looking at each other. 

“I was wrong,” he said. “You’re even 
more beautiful than I remembered.” He 
took her in his arms. 

Thoughts of the bid, of Marguerite Blane 
and Aunt Roberta, of the evening gown that 
was a little too much so, all soared away and 
vanished. They didn’t count any more. 
Nothing counted but just this. 

“Hello, John,” she said as soon as she was 
able. 

“Where can we go?” He gestured toward 
the house. “‘Let’s not go inside. Not yet.” 
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“No,” she said. “Not yet. There’s a 
bench back here in the trees.” 

She put her arm through his. She was 


very happy. When they came to the bench 
and sat down side by side, she was so happy 
that she couldn’t think of anything to say. 
All she could think was, ‘‘He’s here. John’s 
here. And Aunt Roberta’s far away. Aunt 


Roberta can’t say a word about this, not a . 


word.” She held tightly to his arm. 

“This,” he said, ‘must be my reward for 
being such a nice boy.” 

“How did it happen, John? Tell me.” 

“It just happened, that’s all. I was on my 
way East. And then I found that, by mak- 
ing a side trip, I could get into Franklin in 
the afternoon and leave again at midnight. 
Only a day lost and I got the idea that you 
were worth a day. Don’t you think so?” 

“I don’t know, John. I don’t know any- 
thing except that you’re here. And that you 
haven’t kissed me since we sat down.” 

He rectified that immediately. But, in the 
middle of the kiss, a chill came over Janie. 
She pushed away from him. “You mean 
this midnight?” she asked. “Tonight? ” 

He nodded. d 


GHE jumped up. “But you can’t! It’s 
eleven now. You mean—you mean we'll 
only have an hour together? ” 

He rose too, a little more slowly. His arms 
went around her again. ‘‘Less than that, 
darling. It’s ten after now, and it will take 
me fifteen minutes to get to the station. Five 
minutes more to get my bag. That leaves us 
just thirty-five minutes.” 

“Oh, John, you can’t! You just can’t go 
like that!” 


“I must, Janie. I’m late already, and I 


can’t afford to lose another day. Pll have to - 


go, Janie, unless—’”’ 

“Yes, John?” 

“Well, it’s this way.” He released her and 
groped in his pocket. “Cigarette?” 

“No. No, thanks. Tell me what you 
mean.” 

His hand holding the match shook a little 
and the flare showed worried lines in his face. 
He blew it out. “Janie,” he asked, “are you 
quite sure you love me?” 

“Yes, John. I'm surer of that than of any- 
thing else.” 

“Then this is what I was thinking about 
on the train this afternoon.” In the darkness 
the cigarette end glowed suddenly bright 
with decision. ‘‘Franklin has a medical 
course, Janie. It’s not as good as the one I’d 
intended to take, but that only means I'll 
have to work harder. Understand?” 

“John, you’d do that for me?” 

He didn’t answer immediately. When he 
did, he said, ‘I don’t think there’s any- 
thing I wouldn’t do for you, Janie.” 

After a minute Janie sat down again and 
said, “I think this is the happiest night of 
my life.” 

“We'll have four years of them, darling.” 

“John.” It was a pleasure just to speak 
his name. “What time is it?” 

He looked at his watch. “ Eleven-twenty.” 

“Come on inside!” She jumped to her 
feet and pulled him up with her. ‘I’ve got 
to tell somebody about this. I can’t wait. 


I want everybody to know!” And then she 
remembered. ‘That’s too bad,” she said. “I 
should have thought. You’re not dressed.” 

A patch of moonlight filtering through the 
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trees showed him smiling. “I had an idea 
something like this might happen. So I took 
precautions.” He unbuttoned his long top- 
coat and tossed it on the bench. “See?” 
The shirt front gleamed, and Janie put her 


- head lightly where it gleamed the most. She 


looked down at the ground and whispered, 
“John, I might have known.” 

He led her toward the edge of the grove. 
“Far from perfect,” he qualified. “I’m just 
hoping my suit will get by.” 

She laughed. ‘Why shouldn’t it?” 

“Well, it’s all right to wait on table with, 


but there have been later models.” 


Janie stumbled over something. 

He looked at her quickly and then his arm 
shot out to hold her up. “Hurt yourself?” 

“No,” she said slowly. “No, I don’t 
think so.” Her voice was a little nervous 
and her eyes stayed fixed on her ankle. “Let 
me—let me see if I can stand by myself.” 


ANIE pressed down on her ankle and 

looked at it critically. Her eyes slipped to 
his shoes. They were black shoes; not patent 
leather, but black, and they would pass. But 
his trousers wouldn’t do at all. They were 
too tight and made his legs look skinny. And 
the coat was worse. It wasn’t cut right at 
all. Janie felt as she used to feel when she 
was a little girl and Aunt Roberta had prom- 
ised to take her to a picture show and then 
reneged on the promise. She felt cheated. 
And, having thought of Aunt Roberta, she 
went on thinking about her. She couldn’t 
help remembering— 

“Are you sure you’re all right, Janie? 
Maybe we’d better go back and sit down.” 

“It does hurt a little,” Janie said. ‘I’m 
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afraid I’ve wrenched it. If you’re sure you 
don’t mind—?” 

“Mind?” There was honest relief in his 
voice. “I hate that kind of a brawl. Pd 
much rather sit out here with you.” 

That was John. That was her John. He 
helped her hobble back to the bench and 
eased her down on it. That was her John, 
all right, and no one could ask for anyone 
better. Still— 

“You know,” she said, after a moment, 
“we're awfully silly, aren’t we? Here we’ve 
been so excited and all, we haven’t had a 
chance to figure this thing out.” . 

“What is there to figure out? We love 
each other; we’ll get by.” 


“You darling.” She patted his hand. 
“But how?” 

“How? You mean financially?” 

“Well, partly.” 


“PII get a job. No matter wheré I went 
I'd have to do that.” 

“Oh, of course,” she agreed. “But what 
kind of a job?” 

“I don’t care,” he said. “Any kind. I 
make a good janitor and I’m swell at waiting 
on tables.” 

“A waiter.” 

“Sure.” He stopped smiling and looked 
at her. “Why? You should be used to that. 
You don’t mind, Janie, do you?” 


s ON’T be ridiculous,” she said. “Pm 
only thinking of you. That would 
leave you so little time for other things.” 
“What other things do you mean?” 
“Well, there’s more to college than just 
study,” she told him. “There are all kinds 
of campus activities, fraternities, things like 
that. Working, you wouldn’t have much 
time for those.” 
“That’s all right with me,” he said. 
“You don’t think those things are im- 
portant?” 


“No,” he said. “Nor the people who go 


. in for them.” 


“John!” 

He tried to explain it to her. “You see, 
darling, it seems to me that a lot of people 
have a funny idea about college. There’s 
only one thing I want to be, and that’s a 
doctor. Whether or not I become a big shot 
on the campus is comparatively unimpor- 
tant.” 

She was suddenly indignant. ‘You have 
no right to talk to me that way!” She jumped 
to her feet and ran to where she could see the 
front of the Gamma House with its windows 
shining out over the lawn. Then, when she 
was completely steady, she turned back to 
him. “You make fun of all my ambitions,” 
she said. ‘You ridicule my friends. Well, 
maybe they do seem unimportant to you, 
but, after all, they’re my ambitions and my 
friends, and I won’t have you talking about 
them like that!” She turned away again 
and looked back at the house. 

He took another cigarette from his pocket 
and fumbled for a match. “Really, Janie—” 

“There’s noneed to apologize,” she stopped 
him. “If that’s the way you feel about 
things, maybe it’s better for both of us if you 
go on East as you intended.” 

He scratched the match and held it up in 
the air for a second before he lit his cigarette. 
“I hadn’t intended to apologize, Janie. I 
was only going to congratulate you on the 
rapid cure of your wrenched ankle.” 

He stood up then and slipped on his top- 
coat and started to button it up. “Pll have 
to hurry,” he said quietly. “It’s only a few 
minutes till traintime.’’ He took two quick 
steps and put his arms around her, and 
forced her head back and brushed his lips 
lightly against hers. ‘“‘Good-by, Janie—and 
thanks a lot.” 

Janie watched his figure grow smaller as it 
approached the hedge that bordered the 
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“Be sure to keep this side up! I couldn’t find a cork for the bottle” 
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street. Then suddenly, with no conscious 
prompting from her mind, she heard her 
voice call, “John—!”? And it seemed to her 
that his pace slackened momentarily, but, if 
it did, it immediately quickened again, and 
he disappeared around the other side of the 
hedge. 

And, after a while, Janie turned and went 
slowly back up the path toward the Gamma 
House. When she was halfway there, the 
orchestra, which had been silent, began to 
play a waltz, and, for the first time, she 
raised her eyes from the gravel of the walk. 
She looked at the house and she saw the 
couples strolling arm in arm along the wide 
veranda, and she told herself, “Stop this. 
You’re making a fool of yourself.” 

She tossed her chin back and raised a ten- 
tative hand to her hair. She hummed the 
refrain of the waltz and swung along the path 
to the steps that led to the veranda, and she 
climbed the steps and, at the top, she almost 
ran into Marguerite Blane. 


ARGUERITE was talking to a man 

she didn’t know, a senior and an im- 
portant one, judging by his condescending 
attitude. But she left the senior to whisper 
in Janie’s ear, “Biff’s wild, darling. He’s 
looking all over for you.” 

“T just took a little walk—” Janie began, 
but Marguerite waved her explanation aside. 
“Go find Biff,” she said. “‘He’s the kind of 
man we like to have coming to the house.” 
She gave Janie a friendly little tap on the 
shoulder. “You understand, darling,” she 
said. 

Janie understood. She understood that 
the Gamma bid had been practically prom- 
ised her. She pushed through the door, went 
inside to where they were dancing. 

The crowd was parted abruptly and Biff 
Mason slid through to a sudden stop in front 
of her. “I ought to be mad at you,” he 
boomed, “but I’m not. I’ve hunted all over 
the place for you. Come on; let’s dance.” 

His arm slid thickly behind her, and 
Janie was pulled to his chest. They circled 
out among the other dancers and, as they 
passed the clock, she saw that the hands 
pointed to exactly midnight. “ You had me 
worried,” Biff complained. “I thought I’d 
lost you. And just when I’d gone to a lot of 
trouble to fix a surprise.” 

“A surprise, Biff?” She forced herself to 
smile. 

“Yeah,” he grinned back, and he took his 
hand from her back and waved it at the 
orchestra leader. The orchestra brought the 
waltz to a quick end and, with an intro- 
ductory chord, started PII Never Smile Again. 
Biff looked very pleased with himself. 
“I knew you liked that number, Janie, so I 
fixed it up for you.” 

“That was nice of you, Biff. That was 
awfully nice of you.” . . . “Janie,” she told 
herself, ‘don’t cry. Whatever you do, don’t 
start crying.” 

Biff’s perspiring hand came to rest against 
her back again and pulled her close. He said, 
“You know, you’re pretty cute. I could go 
for you, Janie.” 

The music played: 

“The tears would fill my eyes, 
My heart would realize 
That our romance is through.” 


And they were dancing. 
She knew they were dancing because she 
could see the room going round and around. 


THE END kK 
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Army camp in Texas had asked for a 
funny message to be read at a soldiers’ show. 
There was something wrong with the deed to 
some property he was about to buy. A 
photographer from New York wanted to 
take some pictures of him on a horse. (“It 
would be funnier if it was a horse on me,” he 
offered.) A costumer was on hand with two 
assistants to measure him for fancy clothes 
he was to wear as King of the Carnival in 
the picture. Bing Crosby telephoned to ask 
what time they would play golf on Sunday. 
And so did Mrs. Hope, to remind him they 
were having guests for dinner and would he 
please try to get home before nine o’clock. 

In his dressing-room his telephone has an 
extra-long cord, so he can pace up and down 
as he talks. While he answered my questions 
he attended to all this business at once and 
at the same time poured out wisecracks. 
Hope, Inc., probably is the most disorgan- 
ized $400,000-a-year business on earth. But 
somehow everything is accomplished on time. 


N THE radio, Bob would have you be- 
lieve he is constantly pursuing beautiful 
girls, with about the same success as could be 
expected by Boris Karloff. The fact is he is 
such a model husband that Will Hays would 
like to use him as Exhibit A to prove that 
there are happy homes in Hollywood, but, for 
Bob, the less said about it the better. He 
wants his private life to be private. For 
seven years he has been married to wise and 
pretty Dolores Reade, who was a night-club 
singer. They have two adopted children, a 
girl two years and a boy one year old, and 
they are as silly about them as any gushing 
parents you ever saw. The Hopes will not 
permit pictures to be taken of them for 
publication. They don’t even allow pictures 
to be taken of their comfortable but not 
magnificent home, which is hidden behind a 
high hedge, surrounded by a woven-wire 
fence and entered through an electrically 
locked gate. There is no swimming pool. 
You might guess that Mrs. Hope’s home 
life is one constant laugh, with her merry 
husband bouncing in from work with new 
gags that make her fall, hysterical, on the 
overstuffed davenport. The fact is that Mrs. 
Hope, like many wives, alas, does not laugh 
at her husband’s jokes. She thinks he’s 
funny ‘in pictures, she likes to listen to his 
broadcasts. But when Bob tells a joke at 
home it lays an egg. She can’t understand 
what is wrong with her, she says. My guess 
is that it is all part of a wise plan through 
which she has made Bob turn into a different 
man when he comes through the electric 
gate. The fact that he can’t get a laugh at 
his own fireside automatically makes him 
give up and relax. Too many comics feel 
they must be funny twenty-four hours a day, 
which is a strain upon them and torture to 
their companions. 


After a day in the pandemonium of Bob’s 
dressing-room, I had dinner and spent the 
evening with the Hopes. Only once did Bob 
threaten to turn actor. 

“We did a great scene in the picture to- 
day,” he told Mrs. Hope. 

I groaned inwardly and set myself to hear 
how Bob had the whole stage crew rolling 
on the floor with laughter. 

He went on, “Victor Moore and Zorina, 
they— It was a riot. Victor Moore, he’s 
tremendous! He’s stealing the show! You'll 
die when you see him.” 

I almost fainted. The star of a motion 
picture was cheering because another actor 
was stealing the show! Whether he would 
have had the same unselfish reaction in the 
studio, I don’t know, but at home he was 
just an ordinary fellow talking with his wife 
about the day’s work. 


B® was born in England, and his parents: 


took him to Cleveland when he was tiny. 
He has six brothers and no sisters. “Wed 
all chip in and buy my mother a box of 
candy,” he says, “and we’d walk home carry- 
ing it, and give her the empty box.” 

His mother sang in church choirs. Bob 
liked to sing and she trained him, hoping 
that some day he, too, would sing in choirs. 
His name in those days was Lester Hope. He 
doesn’t believe in numerology but admits he 
never amounted to much until he got rid of 
Lester and became Bob. 

Lester was anxious to sing in boys’ choirs, 
until he found out he didn’t get paid. His 
father had no money to spare and Lester 
wanted enough to pay for tap-dancing les- 
sons and a saxophone. He got himself ap- 
pointed mascot for the Cleveland Tigers, a 
hard-bitten semi-pro football team, and be- 
tween halves at games he sang Back Home 
Again in Indiana in a high tenor voice, and 
passed his hat with such appeal that he 
made more money than the football players 
—which made the tough Tigers pretty mad. 

By the time he-had finished his second 
year in high school he was a tap dancer, 
singer, joke-teller, and saxophone player. He 
left high school and, as Bob Hope, teamed 
up with a boy named George Byrne, and 
with the help of some joke books created a 
song-and-dance act that they billed as “Two 
Diamonds in the Rough. Hope & Byrne, 
Those Dancemedians.” They were proud of 
that word, “ Dancemedians,” and for several 
years were afraid some big vaudeville act 
would steal it. None ever did. 

The first turn in Bob’s career came in a 
theater at Newcastle, Ind., when the mana- 
ger asked him to go out front and announce 
that next week there would be a good at- 
traction, “The Whiz-Bang Revue.” Bob 
emphasized the word good and got a laugh. 
Before he knew it he was kidding himself, 
and the audience was roaring. He told a joke 
about a Scotchman who was so miserly he 
got married in the back yard so his chickens 
could eat the rice, and Newcastle’s theater- 
going set like to died right there. 

When he came off, the manager, all ex- 
cited, said, “ Hope, you’re a comedian! You 
ought to do a monologue!” 

All Bob needs is a hint. 

Bob became a monologist and master of 
ceremonies. There followed years of those 
tough times which actors seem to thrive 
upon, the cruel seasoning that turns bad per- 
formers into good ones. Every week he got 
more laughs, the reviews became kinder, 
the salary grew larger. He edged into big- 
time vaudeville and developed an uncanny 
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instinct for comedy—the expert emphasis on 
certain lines, the split-second pauses, the 
correct distribution of key words that pro- 
duce big laughs. 

For the last ten years Bob has been mov- 
ing fast. He was in several musical come- 
dies—including Roberta, The Ziegfeld Follies, 
and Red, Hot, and Blue—he made some two- 
reel pictures, he was in and out of many 
radio programs, and then he went to Holly- 
wood to make The Big Broadcast of 1938. 
He was signed because he told jokes well, 
but they cast him as a singer—which was a 
break for him, and for the picture. 

He sang Thanks for the Memory with 
Shirley Ross. The song was the hit of the 
show and theater managers began to write, 
“Put that Hope guy in more pictures!” 
Some of them spelled it “Hoke.” 

He tiptoed through three or four, then 
came through with a bang in The Road to 
Singapore and The Road to Zanzibar, both 
with Bing Crosby and Dorothy Lamour. He 
followed with Caught in the Draft, one of the 
most popular pictures of 1941. Just re- 
leased is Nothing but the Truth. On deck is 
Louisiana Purchase. 

Those glib radio jokes that Bob appears to 
think up as he goes along are produced as 
laboriously as a rough diamond is turned 
into a sparkling gem. He employs six high- 
salaried gagmen. His half-hour radio show 
goes on the air Tuesday evening, 39 times a 
year. At least 115 good gags—mostly new, 
if possible—are needed for each show. With 
seven men working, it takes about two man- 
hours to produce each joke. 

They all start on the new show at lunch- 
eon on Wednesday, and work until Saturday 
night, when, under Bob’s direction, they put 
together twice as much stuff as they will 
need. This is polished and rehearsed, and on 
Sunday night at the radio studio Bob, 
Skinnay Ennis and his band, Jerry Colonna, 
and Brenda and Cobina give a performance 
before a large audience, while the gagmen 
sit in a corner and clock the laughs, grading 
each joke, crossing out those that don’t go 
well. 

This show is recorded but not broadcast, 
and on Monday night cast and writers meet 
and listen, running the records over and over 
again. They retain only the better half of the 
stuff and alter much that remains. Tuesday 
afternoon they have a final rehearsal, and 
after this terrifically intensive treatment 
the show goes on the air. It ought to be 
funny! 


Dewees upon your point of view, 
Bob became a great benefactor or a men- 
ace to society when he helped to make com- 
pletely delirious an already dizzy world by 
giving it Yahoodi, the mystery man who 
shuts off the radio in your car, turns on and 
off the light in your refrigerator, and performs 
thousands of indispensable services to hu- 
manity. This mysterious man who never is 
there grew out of a gag conference. Bob gives 
the credit to Jerry Colonna, who delivers 
most of the Yahoodi jokes. They tried a 
couple of them, thought that was plenty fora 
lifetime, and abandoned him until thousands 
of letters came in demanding “ Where’s Ya- 
hoodi?” and they had to put him back. 

Things reached such a pass that there 
didn’t need to be any joke. Colonna would 
say, “ Yahoodi says, ‘No.’’”’ Hope would ask, 
“Who’s Yahoodi?”” Colonna: “ Who’s Ya- 
hoodi?’’ Hope: “ Yes, who’s Yahoodi?”’ and 
people would roar. 

I don’t know whether it was a tribute to 
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the artistry of Hope and Colonna, or whether 
almost everybody who listens to radio is 
crazy. Bob finally became ashamed of it, 
himself, and stopped the Yahoodi jokes, but, 
at this writing, letters of protest are pressing 
him and, against his better judgment, he 
will probably bring Yahoodi back. 

No other star in pictures has a dressing- 
room as insignificant as his. It is in a row 
where minor actors make up and is little 
more than a pigeonhole. The studio has of- 
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night her father had said, “Why don’t you 
see that nice Dennis boy any more? No, 
you’d rather hang around with this jitterbug 
smart guy.” What a laugh. As if her father 
knew what a jitterbug was. And as if any 
girl in her right senses would have anything 
to do with a dull guy like Hal Dennis when 
Terry was interested in her. 


was STREET was already crowded 
with holiday shoppers. Dora walked 
through them and past them without seeing 
them. 

She was walking in the glow again. It hap- 
pened to her many times. She would be 
merely walking along a street, and then sud- 
denly it was as if she were surrounded by a 
halo of blazing light that set her apart from 
everyone else. She felt that others must see 
the aura, must know that here walked a girl 
marked for destiny. She would feel in a kind 
of exaltation, “Me, me. I’m important.” 

But sometimes just one glimpse of an 
exquisitely groomed woman would banish 
the glow. Then she would think, “I’m no- 
body. I’m young and awkward and not even 
especially pretty.” 

This morning the aura burned brightly 
around her until she reached the office, and 
then, taking off her hat and coat, it disap- 
peared. There were two neatly wrapped 
gifts on Dora’s desk and she,had to say 
lamely, “I forgot my gifts, like a dope. I 
have to go home this noon and get them.” 


fered him sumptuous suites but he won’t 
take them, for this is the one he used when 
he made his first feature picture and, as 
everybody knows, his luck might desert him 
if he moved. 

So at great expense the studio manage- 
ment—only in Hollywood could this happen 
—is going to tear out one wall of his tiny 
room and build an office, sitting-room, and 
dining-room onto it. Bob will continue to 
dress in the cubbyhole he used when he sang 


There was a patriotic compact from the 
boss, and two handkerchiefs from Julia, the 
other stenographer. That threw her into a 
small panic, because she had intended to get 
handkerchiefs for Julia. 

At noon she hurried out of the building 
and ran full tilt into Terry. Her breath 
caught in her throat and she said, “Hi!” 

He was awfully good-looking, with black 
curly hair and snapping black eyes and an 
impudent grin. He said, linking her arm in 
his, “‘How’s about a spot of lunch at ye old 
drugstore shoppy?” 

She said dismally, “I can’t Terry. I’ve a 
million things to do.” 

“Forget them, sugar.. What’s more im- 
portant than this?” 

She stood there for a terrible moment, 
torn by indecision. Terry didn’t like girls to 
say “No” to him. But she saw Mary’s thin 
little back, saw Mary’s tense little face, and 
she gave a great sigh and said, “ I just can’t, 
Terry, much as I’d like to.” 

He raised his eyebrows. “Okay, sugar. 
Have it your way. Good-by now.” 

“Terry,” she called breathlessly after him. 
“Tl see you tonight, won’t I?” 

“Oh, sure,” he said airily. “I told the 
Langdons we’d go to their brawl. I’ll stop 
by for you around eight.” 

She hurried up Main Street, hoping Terry 
wasn’t annoyed with her, and filled with 
eagerness for the evening that lay ahead. 
She’d explain it all to him then, and try to 
make a funny story of it so he’d laugh. “Me,” 
she’d say, “‘of all people, letting a little thing 
like Christmas interfere with my private life. 
But you know how the kiddies are.” 

She had a small moment of wonder 
whether he did. Terry was scornful of peo- 
ple older or younger than himself. 

As she started to cross the street she saw 
her father on the other side, peering into a 
shop window. She retraced her steps quickly. 
It was always disconcerting to run into her 
father downtown. She never tried to ana- 
lyze it. She just knew it was uncomfortable. 
They would have to walk along together, and 
there was never anything they could talk 
about, and she’d be stiff and tightened up, 
imagining him silently criticizing her, as 
anxious to be rid of her as she was to get 
away from him. 

She hurried into a store, and selected in 
short order a half-dozen Christmas cards, 
bought a colored handkerchief for her boss, 
a bottle of toilet water for Julia, bath salts 
for Mary’s teacher, a gaudy, striped tie for 
Danny, a spotted one for Papa, and a charm 
bracelet for Mary. She lingered for an 
anxious moment over a dark red muffler that 
would be stunning on Terry, and then tore 
herself away, with a sigh. She waited impa- 
tiently while her purchases were gift- 
wrapped, and dashed out onto Main Street 
again. 

The sun still shone brilliantly, but with 
more warmth. People shouted greetings to 
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in The Big Broadcast, and make up before 
the same mirror. 

He will look pretty silly, dressing in a sort 
of closet leading off three large rooms, but it 
won’t seem silly to Bob. He’s no over- 
confident zany. It is incredible to him that 
anybody could,make $400,000 a year just 
by skill and hard work. Part of it must be 
luck. So why take chances? 


THE END K* 


one another, and laughter rang high and 
sweet in the air. Dora trudged along swiftly, 
feeling the dampness through the thin soles 
of her pumps, wishing she had a pair of 
rubber boots. She simply wouldn’t wear her 
old-fashioned galoshes another year. 

She saw Mary waiting tensely in the 
schoolyard, and she waved. Mary came 
running toward her. “Have you got it, 
Dora?” she asked breathlessly. 

“You bet, honey. Here it is. It’s a beau- 
tiful bottle of bath salts; they’re all different 
colors.” 

Mary said, “Six other kids got bath salts 
for her, too.” 

“Well, nobody can have too much bath 
salts,” said Dora, who had never used bath 
salts in her life. “And look; here’s a nice 
piece of ribbon for you to tie around that 
other gift. It’ll make it look prettier.” 

Mary looked down at the gift. She was 
suddenly shy, as if conscious of things to be 
said that she could not put into words. 
“Thanks, Dora,’’ she said, and abruptly 
turned away and started running toward the 
red brick schoolhouse. 

Dora thought, “Don’t thank me, baby. I 
guess I should have done this for you before 
so you wouldn’t have had to worry.” 


HE afternoon passed in a gay whirl. Peo- 
ple dropped into the office with holiday 
gifts. It was funny, Dora thought, every- 
body seemed to like everybody else better 
just because it was the day before Christmas. 
By the time she left the office the early 
winter dark had set in. It was snowing again 
in light flurries. She walked through the 
crowded streets, feeling the excitement all 
around her creeping into her own veins. 

It was pretty, with the mellow lights from 
the windows and all the gay Christmas deco- 
rations. - The huge tree in the square seemed 
prettier than ever, with its multicolored 
lights. Last year they had all been blue, but 
Dora thought it looked nicer this way. 

The Santa Claus on the corner rang his 
bell and slapped his arms together, against 
the cold, and winked at Dora as she hurried 
by. She smiled at him gaily, and turned off 
Main Street. No getting around it, there 
was something about Christmas that kind of 
got you, a feel in the air that was different 
from any other time. 

When she ran up the steps of her home, 
Mr. Neeley was shoveling snow off the porch. 
He said, “The snow’s nice, isn’t it, Dora? 
Christmas don’t seem right without snow.” 

Through their front window she could see 
the big, gay Christmas tree in the Neeleys’ 
living-room, fat and dripping with tinsel and 
glowing with colored lights. She said, “ Yes, 
it is nice,” and there was suddenly a funny 
little ache in her throat. 

At her own door she met Mrs. Neeley com- 
ing out. A long time ago Papa had arranged 
with Mrs. Neeley to cook supper during the 
week. Sometimes she just brought them 
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part of her own meals and other times she 
would run in and out preparing supper for 
them while her own was, cooking. 

Mrs. Neeley said, “ Your supper’s on the 
stove, Dora. Your father called and said he’d 
be late, and not to wait supper for him.” 

Dora thought hotly, “He would. And 
Danny’s going to a party, too. I can’t leave 
Mary all alone on Christmas Eve, she takes 
it so seriously. And Terry will be furious if I 
make him hang around here waiting until 
all hours for Papa to come home.” 

She wanted tò cry suddenly, in vexation 
and dismay. She said, “ Mrs. Neeley, would 
it be all right, if I have to go out before Papa 
comes back if I leave Mary with you until he 
does? She’d love to see your tree, and I don’t 
want to leave her alone.” 

Mrs. Neeley said, “You’re not staying 
home with your family Christmas Eve? ” 

Dora thought, “It would be like sitting at 
a wake.” She said defensively, “I’m going 
to a party. There’s no fun at home.” 

“Fun is what you make it,” said Mrs. 
Neeley primly. “A family should have their 
own fun together.” Her face softened sud- 
denly and she patted Dora’s arm. “Of 
course you can leave Mary with me, dear. I 
guess it hasn’t been easy for any of you. 
Your poor father is wretchedly unhappy 
about it, I know.” 

Dora thought, “My poor father just 
doesn’t give a darn, you mean.” 


ME was setting the table, and Dora 
went to her and hugged her, and rubbed 
her cheek against the smooth young face. 
She said, “Hello, honey,” and suddenly she 
wanted to cry. She thought, “What’s the 
matter with me? I’ve been ready to break 
down all day. Whenever I look at Mary I 
want to cry. I guess it must be because it’s 
Christmas and children count so much on it, 
and— Oh, I don’t know. I can’t remember 
ever minding it so much before.” 

She looked around the cheerless room and 
she.thought, “I should have got some holly 
wreaths at least. And I forgot to get the 
little tree for Mary. Well, I’ll go back down- 
town after supper, even if it makes me late 
for my date. That’s the least I can do.” 

Danny said, “If you don’t take too long 
over supper, I’ll wash the dishes. I don’t 
want to be late for the party.” 

Dora ruffled his hair. “Why, Dannyboy, 
that’s sweet of you.” 

While Danny was doing the dishes she 
called Terry. She said, “I’m afraid I’m go- 
ing to be late, Terry. I have to go back 
downtown for stuff I forgot, and I should 
wait for Papa to get home—” 

He said, “Say, listen, sugar; you’re not 
giving me a run-around, are you? You brush 
me off this noon and now—” 

“Don’t be silly, Terry. I can be ready 
around nine, I think.” 

“I hate to miss an hour of a party, sugar.” 
His, voice sounded suddenly bored. “But I 
tell you what. I’ll go on to the Langdons’ 
‘and you pop over there as soon as you can. 
In a way, it’s more fun going to parties stag, 
anyway.” 

Her lower lip wanted to tremble. 
right, Terry.” 

She said to Mary, “Look, honey; I’m go- 
ing downtown for a little while, but I’ll be 
back soon. You go over to the Neeleys’ and 
look at their tree in the meantime.” 

Mary’s eyes lighted up and she smiled a 
secretive little smile, and Dora thought, 
“Oh, heavens, she thinks it’s some surprise 
for her. She probably thinks I want to get 
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her out of the way while I put up a big tree or 
something.” She said, “Look, Mary—” 
And then she turned abruptly away, jam- 
ming her hat angrily onto her curls. 

On her way downtown she decided to go 
to Bradley’s Department Store, where she 
could get a nice little artificial tree for Mary 
and some good-looking holly wreaths. And 
all the way she was thinking about Terry, 
seeing Terry splendid and handsome at the 
party, talking intimately to some other girl, 
because Terry didn’t like to be without a girl 
for long. And then she thought of the little 
smile on Mary’s face, and she said to herself 
angrily, “ I mustn’t think about Mary.” 

She hadn’t been into Bradley’s in ages, 
and almost the first person she saw was Hal 
Dennis behind one of the men’s-wear coun- 
ters. She smiled at him and called, “Hello,” 
and walked stiffly to the rear of the store, 
self-consciously aware that his eyes were fol- 
lowing her. He had stopped calling her up 
several weeks ago, when it must have finally 
sunk into his head that she had other inter- 
ests. She wouldn’t have minded seeing him 
occasionally, but Terry didn’t like his girls 
having other dates. 

She found herself suddenly remembering 
last Christmas Eve, when Hal had spent the 
evening at home with her. He lived with an 
aunt who had a lot of children of her own, 
and Hal had said they’d never miss him. He 
had brought her the huge box of candy, and 
little presents for Mary and Danny, and a 
cigar for Papa, and Papa had been almost 
human for once. She had liked Hal a lot 
that evening. 

She went to the second floor, and as she 
was making her way through a crowd of 
frenzied last-minute shoppers, she saw her 
father. He was standing before a toy 
counter looking at a large, beautiful doll that 
had yellow, silky hair and was dressed in a 
ruffled pink-silk party dress. 


ORA stood motionless in startled won- 

der for a long moment. She thought, 
“That’s why he didn’t come home from the 
office. He stayed downtown to do some 
Christmas shopping.” 

The salesgirl was saying something to him 
about the doll, and he was listening, and 
Dora saw how worn and tired he looked. 
How old. And for some reason she found 
herself remembering Mrs. Neeley saying, 
“Your poor father is wretchedly unhappy, I 
know.” And she thought, “ Why, I'll bet he 
hasn’t had a bite of supper. And Pll bet he 
thinks a big girl like Mary would like noth- 
ing better than that doll.” She felt suddenly 
a little angry, the way a mother might be 
with a child who doesn’t use good sense. 

She went over to him quickly and said, 
“Hello, Papa,” and he started, and said 
“Hello,” and looked embarrassed, as if she 
had caught him at something he shouldn’t 
be doing. 

She said, “I'll tell you what Mary wants. 
She wants knee socks. And a tree. I came 
down to get her a little artificial one but—” 

He said, “You did?” and she couldn’t 
quite read his expression. “What are knee 
socks?” 

“Come on. I’ll show you. ., . Wait a 
minute. Listen. You didn’t by any chance 
get electric trains for Danny, or something 
like that, did you?” 

“Why, no. I got him ice skates. And I 
was going to get some ties and things—” 

She breathed with relief. ‘‘That’s fine. 
Can we afford a real Christmas tree?” 

He smiled down at her, and she thought, 
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“Yessir, I’m 
IN A CLASS 
BY MYSELF!” 


“Yessir, that’s true! 
Ever since I enrolled 
for special training 
with the Interna- 
tional Correspon- 
dence Schools, I’ve been ‘in a class by 
myself.’ Because every I. C. S. student 
is really a one-man class. His classroom 
is in his own home, and there aren’t 
any slow-pokes or dunces to hold him 
back! He gets personal, individual 
instruction! 

“Maybe that’s why it takes only a 
few months for many I. C. S. students 
to get specialized training that ‘pays 
out’ in promotion or a fatter pay en- 
velope. As a matter of fact, a few weeks 
after I began studying, my boss noticed 
the improvement in my work — and, 
since then, I’ve been given a more 
responsible job. 

“Right now, of course, there’s a 
terrific shortage of trained men in 
industry —and if you’re as smart as 
I think you are, you'll mark this cou- 
pon and mail it. And I don’t mean 
tomorrow!” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7499-J, SCRANTON, PENNA, 


Explain fully about your course marked X: 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
D Air Brake O Mechanical Drafting 















O Air Conditioning O Mechanical Engineering 
O Airplane Drafting O Navigation 
ral Drafting O Patternmaking O Plumbing 
eg Boilermaking O Practical Telephony 
Tune-up O Public Works Engineering 
n O Aviation O Radio ¢ 
ring O Radio + 
imating ORR 


O Coal Mining 
O Civil Engineering 

O Concrete gineering 

D Contracting and Building 


a Reading Blueprints 
O Refrigeration 


D Cotton Manufacturing O Sheet Metal Work 
O Diesel Engines Ship Drafting 
O Electrical Drafting Q Shipfitting 





zl Shop Practice 
m 


O Electrical Engineering 
D Electric Lighting 





O Foundryman ( Heating B Steam Engines 
D Heat Treatment of Metals Structural Drafting 
O Highway Engineering O Structural Engineering 









g 
O House Planning O Machinist O Surveying a 
O Industrial Metallurgy T 
O Locomo Sngineer 

O Managing Men at Work 
D Marine Engines 






O Woolen Masten. 


BUSINESS COURSES 
O Foremanship 
O Bookkeeping © Good English 
O Business Management O High School O_Mlustrating 
O Cartooning O Civil Service O Show Card and 
OC. P. Accounting Sign Lettering 
O College Preparatory D Railway Postal Clerk 
O Commercial O Salesmanship D Secretarial 
O Cost Accounting O Spanish 
O First Year College O Traffic Management 


O Advertising 


HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 
O Professional Dressmaking 
and Designiñig 
O Tea Room and Cafeteria 
æ Management, Catering 


O Advanced Dressmaking 
OD Foods and Cookery 
O Home Dressmaking 





Present Position 


Canadian residents send coupon to the International Cor- 

res pondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 

British residents send coupon to I. C. S., 71 Kingsway, 
ondon, W. C. 2, England, 
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“T haven’t seen him smile like that for a 
long time. He looks really human.” 


“I guess we can,” he said. “I got a nice 
bonus today.” 
“Gee! Thats wonderful. Well, we'd 


better hurry and get downstairs before 
they’re all gone. And then we’ll have to go 
to the five-and-ten and get ornaments and 
stuff—” 

She stopped suddenly, stricken, remem- 
bering Terry and the party. She’d never, 
never get there by nine. She’d probably 
never get there at all at this rate. 

She looked at her father, her eyes clouded, 
and she found herself seeing the frayed edge 
of his collar. She tried to harden herself 
against it all—the tree for Mary, the weari- 
ness in her father’s face, the frayed collar; 
and a lump came into her throat, and she 
walked on to the counter where the knee 
socks were displayed. 

“You see, she’s at the Gothe 
stage now,” she said in a tight voice, trying 
to get back her self-assurance, ‘‘and she suf- 
fers if she doesn’t have what the other girls 
have. She can use a couple of dresses, too.” 

Her father said, “ You’re very understand- 
ing, Dora. I guess I’ve misjudged you.” 

“Oh, I’m not so hot,” she said. “I guess I 
think about myself too much of the time.” 

“ I suppose I’ve expected too much of you. 
It’s only natural for a young girl to think 
about pleasure and—things like that.” 

She made herself laugh. “Now, look, 
Papa, there won’t be a dry eye in the house 
if you keep this up.” 

He laughed then, too, and she found her- 
self all at once at ease with him. Why, there 
were probably lots of things she could talk 
about with him if they ever gave each other 
a chance. 


HEY bought four pairs of knee socks in 
different colors, and a plaid skirt and a 
bright red sweater, and a blue corduroy dress. 
On their way downstairs she clutched at 
her father’s arm. “Papa, I hope you haven’t 
bought anything for me. I don’t need any- 
thing, and you’ve already spent a lot of 
money.” 

He said, “I’ve already bought you a pres- 
ent, Dora. I asked Hal Dennis what he 
thought would be nice, and he said he 
thought you’d probably like a pair of those 
new, fancy rubber-boot galoshes.” 








DELIVERY 
SERVICE 


She looked at him with awe. “Hal said 
that? How could he know?” It made some- 
thing very odd happen to her, a sort of warm 
chill, and she tried to figure it out. And 
when they went to the men’s-wear counter 
for ties for Danny she looked at Hal Dennis 
with the wonder still in her eyes. 


E HAD a nice, wide smile, and when his 

eyes held hers she felt heat rush to her 
face. He said, ‘ ‘That’ san awfully pretty hat, 
Dora.” 

She said, “I made it myself.” 

His eyebrows went up. “Say, that’s won- 
derful. I thought it was out of the Mode 
Shop. That’s darn’ clever of you, Dora.” 

She caught a glimpse of herself in a mirror 
and she felt marvelous. It was a cute hat. 
She gave Hal a brilliant smile. ‘Thank 
you.” 

Her father had picked out the ties, and he 
handed them to Hal. “We've got to hurry 
out there and get a tree, and I hope we can 
find someone to haul it home.” 

Hal said, “ It’s almost closing time. If you 
want to wait a bit I’ll take it out in my car.” 

Dora looked at him, and she thought of 
Terry and the party that she would never 
get to now, and she drew a deep breath and 
thought, “Papa was right. How could I 
ever have liked that smart-aleck Terry? It 
was just that I was flattered because he 
wanted me for his girl.” 

She said, “That’s wonderful of you, Hal. 
By the time we get next door and get the 
trimmings and stuff you’ll probably be ready 
to leave. And if you can stay a while maybe 
you can help us trim the tree.” 

His smile brightened his whole face. “Do 
you mean it? I never get a chance at Aunt 
Emma’s. There are so many others who 
have first claim on the tree.” 

She could feel his glance following her as 
they walked away, and it was a warm, re- 
assuring thought. 

There were only three trees left, and they 
took the best, which wasn’t exactly the best 
of Christmas trees. 

Dora said magnanimously, “It will fit 
nicely into that empty corner of the living- 
room. Next year we’ll have to pick one out 
sooner.” 

Her father said diffidently, “We haven’t 
had a tree since your mother died. It was 


her dying just the day after Christmas, and 
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we had such a beautiful tree that year. And 
I guess that’s why I never wanted one 
around since. That wasn’t right though, 
was it? I guess I havén’t been a very good 
father.” 

She said, “Oh, you have!” And the knowl- 
edge of it caught in her throat and burned in 
her eyes. She heard out of the past a 
woman's voice saying, “‘He’s so devoted to 
those children he won’t give them a new 
mother that they might not like.” She 
thought of how he’d worked hard all these 
years, hard and steady, never going in for the 
light pleasures other men enjoyed, coming 
home every night to that cheerless house. 

And she thought achingly, “I haven’t 
been much help to you, have I? I should 
have taken hold of things, made more of 
a home for you and the kids. That’s a 
woman’s job, and I’ve left it all up to you 
and even resented it because you didn’t 
know how to make a good job of it. Why, 
Mary’s done more than I have. She’s taken 
more on her little worrying shoulders. No 
wonder it makes me weep to think of her. A 
child shouldn’t have to worry.” 

She said, “I'll be all right from now on, 
Papa. You don’t have to worry.” And she 
knew he knew what she meant. 


N THE five-and-ten she bought the trin- 

kets for the tree, and she was thinking, 
“I’m going to get some nice, gay material 
and make new curtains and things, and 
brighten up the place. I’m going to stay at 
home more, and I’m going to really take care 
of Mary and Danny. Why, it'll be fun fixing 
up the house. I like to sew, and Hal says I’m 
clever. And even if I get married we could all 
live together, and I could give up my job and 
really take care of Papa and the kids. Some 
men wouldn’t mind that—men like Hal, who 
are used to being around a large family and 
who are kind and understanding . . .” 

They swooped along in Hal’s car, with the 
snow whirling toward them. Dora looked at 
Hal and felt gay and excited and eager. 

She said, “ Honestly, it’s kind of silly, isn’t 
it? I’ve always said Christmas is only for 
children, and here I’m getting just as much 
of a kick out of it as any kid.” 

And she said to herself, “ But the funniest 
part of it is that I feel as if I’ve just grown 


ca THE END K* 


Fssbudect 


ONE of the least known but most powerful figures in 
Washington today is Harold Smith, director of the 
Federal Budget. Supervises all the government’s 
colossal expenditures, including the 1942 defense es- 
timate of $18,000,000,000. Personally, Smith is a 
thrifty, old-fashioned American who always encour- 
ages a nickel to do a dime’s work. Born on a Kansas 
farm, he made shoes for the family, repaired har- 
nesses, and even built additions to the family home- 
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stead. Took his money-saving versatility along with 
him to Washington. Cuts the hair of his 12-year-old 
son, Lawrence Byron, as shown above. Repairs all 
the household gadgets in his basement workshop. In 
fact, does most of the chores except fussing around 
with the family budget. That’s Mrs. Smith’s depart- 
ment. His friends rib him about his thriftiness—even 
accusing him, smilingly, of arranging for the birthday 
anniversaries of two of his children to fall on the same 
day so he could economize on birthday cakes. Helped 
Kansas and Michigan put through government econo- 
mies before being called to Washington in 1939. “If 
I lose my job here,” he grins, “I can always get work 
as a carpenter or mechanic.” z 
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CULV Well 


PAUL ECKE’S business is spreading 
Christmas cheer. America’s Number 
One grower of poinsettias, he has 400 
acres of the spectacular red and green 
plants on his ranch at Encinitas, Calif., 
where he is shown at the left in our 
photograph. Always associated with 
Christmas, “poins” are known in their 
native Mexico as the flor de noche 
buena, or “flower of the holy night.” 
Here, they’re named after the man 
who brought the first cuttings to this 
country—Joel R. Poinsett, first U. S. 
Ambassador to Mexico. Ecke finds 
growing “poins” is a tricky, year-round 


business. Keeps his greenhouses at ex- 
actly 56 degrees, which he regards as 
perfect for the temperamental plants. 
Often makes other growers squirm by 
inspecting their plants critically and 
murmuring, “Hm-m, your greenhouse 
must be 58 degrees.” Ecke doesn’t 
mind, but the Christmas rush keeps 
him and his family from celebrating 
until the 26th. Their merrymaking 
centers around a silvered 15-foot tree 
with blue decorations, and they don’t 
have a single poinsettia in the house. 
Grins Ecke, “We don’t believe in mix- 
ing business with pleasure.” 
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WHEN Ruth Wampler talks turkey, every- 
body sits up and listens. No wonder! For 
Ruth has supervised the raising of more than 
500,000 gobblers on her father’s farm near 
Harrisonburg, Va. Started assembling a tur- 
key flock 13 years ago at an age when most 
girls are still assembling dolls. Found it a 
tough job because mother turkeys have an 
annoying habit of running their brood ragged 
foraging around for food. But Ruth got the 
idea of putting the eggs in incubators instead 
of under their thoughtless mothers. It 
worked, and she became the first girl to 


Dinner belle 


ear" 
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hatch turkeys artificially on a large scale. 
Went into business professionally when she 
finished high school. Today, baby turkeys 
are hatched on the Wampler farm and then 
shared out to farmers in seven near-by 
counties. Ruth keeps a maternal eye on 
them all until they reach the market. 
Strangely enough, she simply loves roast 
turkey. Says the best way to cook it is like 
this: Rub the turkey well outside and inside 
with salt, and then put it in the roaster 
breast down (that lets the rich juices 
sweeten the breast meat). 














Superkid, 


| 


THIS ten-year-old test-tuber is 

Kenneth Wolf, of Cleveland, Ohio, 

America’s youngest collegian. 
After passing stiff entrance exams, he was 
admitted recently as a special student in 
chemistry at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, where he’s shown experimenting 
under the eyes of his instructor, Dr. Oliver 
J. Grummett. Almost from the day he was 
born Ken astonished his father and mother 
(both of whom are lawyers) by his prowess 
in science and music. At four months, he 
spoke his first words: “By-by, Daddy.” At 
one year, learned 265 new words in less than 
a week. At two and a half, played his first 
notes on the piano. At three, studied coun- 
terpoint, composed a song, Dance and Go to 
the Bathroom, and started playing with 
a chemistry set. At four, browsed through a 
couple of chemistry textbooks just for fun. 
At five, mastered Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. At six, raced through standard 
chemistry books for college freshmen. That 
should give you an idea. Today, tells fellow 
students, who hoist him up to reach supply 
shelves in the lab, “Chemistry is just a 
hobby with me. I’m going to be a musician.” 
Until he entered Western Reserve he had 
never gone to school at all. All his learning 
came through his parents, tutors, and his 
own curiosity. An only child but no sissy- 
pants, Ken roller-skates, swims, and bats out 
a mean game of ping-pong. 
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WHEN Fräulein Ingeborg Klinckerfuss-Bechstein shook 


“the dust of Europe from her feet, American movie fans got 


a break. Billed today as Kaaren Verne, the blond, violet- 
eyed actress was born and schooled in Germany. A few 
years back she was one of six out of 500 hopefuls to hurdle 
the stiff acting tests at Berlin's famed Staats Theater 
School. But her career was short-lived, because she flunked 
another test—a political one to determine her affections for 
the Nazis. Fled to England and finally reached Hollywood, 
where. she thought, was peace at last. But in her first pic- 
ture, Underground, she got a thorough working-over by 
Gestapo agents, and in her latest, Ali Through the Night, 
she’s shot at and socked in the jaw by fifth columnists. 
But Kaaren doesn’t mind, because she feels every shot and 
sock is a crack at the Nazis. This year she'll celebrate her 
birthday on March 6th, the day she saw the Statue of Liberty 
for the first time, instead of April 6th, the real anniversary. 


He tripped her... 


“IF YOU want to learn howto skate, 
learn how to fall.” That’s the ad- 
vice of Irving Jaffee, who ought to 
know. An Olympic speed champion, he has 
taught Kate Smith, Jack Dempsey, Jane 
Withers, and a thousand Joe Doakes how to 
feel at home on a rink. 

His first step is the same with every pupil. 
He leads him gently out onto the ice, en- 
courages him to take a couple of wobbly 
steps, and then, when the fellow isn’t look- 
ing, trips him and sends him sprawling. 
That’s what he’s doing to Mrs. Jaffee, above. 

“Fear of falling is the biggest bugaboo 
to beginners,” says Jaffee. “Once you’ve 
learned how to fall and realize that you can’t 








hurt yourself, you’re well on your way to be- 
coming a skater.” 

Jaffee’s rules for successful falling are: 

1. When you stumble, don’t fight the fall. 
Just drop with it as you fall into bed at night 
when you’re tired. Lean forward and stretch 
your arms in front of you as far as you can, 
palms down. You'll land easily on your 
hands and your stomach. 

2. When you start to fall backward, drop 
one arm to your side, palm down, and ex- 
tend the other arm forward for balance. 
Squat down, letting your backward arm 
break the fall and extend your legs forward. 
You'll land comfortably on that part of your 
anatomy designed for sitting. 
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These skylarking professionals had the 
time of their lives demonstrating how 
NOT to fall on skates. top: Skippy Bax- 
ter performs a backward split, while Mary 


Jane Yeo struggles to keep her balance. 


LEFT: Now it’s Mary Jane’s turn to tum- 
ble, and what a tumble it was! CENTER: 
Skippy does a side-arm flop, a variety 
that discourages amateurs who haven't 


learned the secret of proper falling 
73 
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Jetlopy dil 


IF THE national defense program 
Ce makes it harder to obtain new 

automobiles, there’s just one Amer- 
ican who won’t give a hang. He’s James 
Melton, of Westport, Conn. One of radio’s 
leading tenors, he is also America’s most en- 
thusiastic collector of ancient autos. Has a 
back yard jammed with 48 horseless car- 
riages dating back to 1898, which he values 
at $200,000. Recently chugged up to the 
Connecticut State House in a wheezy old 
steamer and offered to donate all his strug- 
gle-buggies to the state. Amazed, the legis- 
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lators rushed through a bill authorizing the 
construction of the James Melton-State of 
Connecticut Museum of Antique Cars. But 
since the edifice won’t be built for a few 
years, Jim and his wife still get a kick out of 
chugging around the countryside in their be- 
loved jallopies, as they’re doing in our pic- 
ture. But when they really want to go places 
they spurn the past and step into their 1941- 
model limousine. When Jim was seven his 
father brought home a steam-driven auto- 
mobile. Jim thought it was the world’s most 
fascinating mechanism—and still does. 





MARION HUTTON 
Glenn Miller's Moonlight Serenade 
“rings in the new” 

with Chesterfield 


... first for a Milder and decidedly 
Better Taste . . . first for Cooler Smoking 


...and right you are because everything in 
Chesterfield ... every bit of material used, is put there to 
give you just what you want in a cigarette ... from the 
Right Combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos 
to top-notch manufacturing methods. 


MAKE CHESTERFIELD YOUR SMOKING PLEASURE OF THE YEAR (hey oit 


Copyright 1942, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 





THIS young lady is probably 
the world’s only operatic ac- 
robat. Most opera stars re- 


fuse to indulge in antics because of 
(1) their figures and (2) their sense of 
dignity. But neither figure nor dignity 
stops Natalie Bodanya, the agile star- 
let of New York’s Metropolitan Opera. 
Weighing 109 pounds, she trips up and 
down flimsy ladders as easily as scales. 
She’s best known for her imitation of 
a forest bird in Wagner’s Siegfried. 
Sings the role backstage perched atop 
a 15-foot stepladder. But that’s a snap 
compared with her assignment in Sme- 
tana’s Bartered Bride. Here she starts 
an aria swinging a mean parasol, as 
she dances over a tightrope. Without 
missing a note, she leaps down and 
swings into a hot polka. Once while 
singing at the Met she felt her under- 
pretties slip. Any other soprano might 
have swooned on the spot. But Nata- 
lie calmly stepped out of her panta- 
lettes, finished the number, and left 
the stage—leaving the darned things 
lying there and the audience gasping. 
“Embarrassing,” she shrugs, “but what 
could I do?” Just 26, she’s been a tom- 
girl as long as she can remember. 
Grew up on New York’s East Side, 
selling hot dogs after school hours for 
cash and playing first base on her 
brother’s sand-lot ball team. 
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THE Bradford Washburns are one couple whose feet are firmly planted on 81 


ai, TC i. = the ground even when their heads are in the clouds. America’s top moun- 
\ Ç (è f ‘ ) (- f Ç taineering family, they recently made the first ascent of Mt. Hayes, a peril- 

L L ~~ a » ous 13,740-foot peak in Alaska. Married in 1940, they spent a 12-month 
mae honeymoon clambering up major peaks in Alaska. Mrs. Washburn had 
never before climbed anything more forbidding than stairs. But Mr. Wash- 

burn has been hitting the steep trails ever since he was knee-high to a boul- 

der, and has six major conquests to his record. A graduate of Harvard in 

1933, he is, at 31, executive director of the New England Museum of Natu- 

ral History in Boston. In our picture the Washburns are inspecting some 

of the movies taken on their Mt. Hayes climb. They have a daughter, Bar- 

bara, born last March, who'll be climbing out of her crib any day now. 
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Fish -Fé cen 


LOOKING sharks squarely in the eyes is all in a 
day’s job for the Navy’s ace test diver, James Mc- 
Donald, of Washington, D. C. He works under 
more pressure than anybody else in the national 
capital. Specializes in testing new rescue devices 
in the high-pressure diving tank at the Washington 
Navy Yard. Was the first diver in history to sur- 
vive a pressure of 215 pounds to the square inch— 
equal to that at 500 feet below the surface. In the 
open sea, once worked for 30 minutes 300. feet 
down. Only 39, he was graduated from the Navy’s 
school for divers 13 years ago. Since then, he has 
spent a total of 113 days at the bottom of the sea. 
Last year received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for his work in aiding in the rescue of sur- 
vivors and salvage of the hulk of the U. S, sub- 
marine, Squalus, which sank in 1939. Was in the 
rescue chamber on its last trip down to the sub 
when the cable broke, trapping McDonald, along 
with the last eight survivors. They were finally 
rescued after six agonizing hours in the silent 
blackness. A cowboy from Colorado, McDonald 
joined the Navy to see the world. Has suffered the 
bends, the dread ailment of divers, so often that 
he regards it no more seriously than a mild cold. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


a 


innocently, guilelessly, as guilelessly as one 
baits a trap. 

Aesthetics faded from Mr. Tanner’s mind, 
and he became brisk, earnest, and, mysteri- 
ously, some twenty years older. “ Yes,” he 
nodded. “As you probably know, Mr. Loth- 
rop’s house adjoins it. And he has been in- 
formed that you have—ah—certain changes 
in mind.” He hesitated. ‘“A—a multiple 
dwelling, isn’t it?” 

“Thats right,” said Tim cheerfully, 
reaching for a cigarette. “An apartment 
house, as a matter of fact.” .. . “Call a 
spade a spade,” he thought; “let them have 
it straight.” . . . “Twelve stories high. 
Grand Concourse in design, probably. Not 
a Beaux Art project, of course, but I under- 
stand you get the most for your money that 
way.” He lighted the cigarette, flicking the 
match adroitly into a wastebasket. “Re- 
pulsive but remunerative. It should be 
quite a thing.” 


ME: TANNER’S eyes were sad and he 
suppressed a slight shudder. “You 
plan to live there yourself?” 

“Oh, no,” said Tim, and added silently, 
“God forbid.” He blew a smoke ring, and 
appraised it critically. “It’s just an invest- 
ment. You see, when I was at Harvard I 
sometimes used to come in and stroll around 
the Hill, and I always thought then that I'd 
like to own property there and—vwell, I still 
do.” And, more to the point, he could afford 
to now. 

“Oh, did you go to Harvard?” Mr. Tan- 
ner’s tone was suddenly eager, as if he per- 
ceived something which might be used as a 
wedge for the request which as yet he had 
not dared to make. “Maybe you knew Mr. 
Lothrop. He would have been about your 
time, I expect. I think he was a crew man.” 

“No,” said Tim. “I didn’t know him. 
We were in the same class. But’I didn’t 
know him. Not to speak to, that is.” . . . 
His mind made a further amplification, too 
personal for Tanner ears: “But I knew him 
by sight, and I hated him and everything he 
stood for; and that, my worried friend, is 
why you and I are sitting in this hotel room 
together.” . . . He smudged out his un- 
finished cigarette. “ But why did Mr. Loth- 
rop send you here?” he asked. “Is he afraid 
that an apartment house next door to him 
will lower the property value of his home? 
It won’t, you know. It’ll probably raise it.” 

Mr. Tanner floundered for words, and 
finally found them, though obviously they 
were less direct than they might have been. 
“It isn’t that,” he said. “Its just that— 
well, you see, the Lothrops are a very old 
family here.”* 

“Yes?” He knew that already. Old, like 
Emerson and the Athenaeum. 

“And,” continued Mr. Tanner somewhat 


unhappily, growing slightly bolder, ‘the 
house has been theirs for generations. So, 
naturally, they wouldn’t like to see the 
neighborhood—commercialized.”” 

“Oh, I understand,” said Tim reflectively. 
He examined his fingernails with an almost 
fanatic interest. 
warning, he looked at Mr. Tanner. “In that 
case,” he said, “why didn’t Mr. Lothrop buy 
the Warren property himself, to protect his 
own interests? He must have known that 
the estate had put it up for sale.” 

Mr. Tanner coughed apologetically. 
“Well,” he said, “the fact is that he couldn’t 
afford to. He—he’s been rather hard 
pressed financially lately.” 

“Yes?” repeated Tim. He knew that, 
too. He had taken considerable pains to 
know it. “Then perhaps he’d be interested 
in selling his house. And I might be inter- 
ested in buying it.” 

“Now,” he thought, “we're getting some- 
where. And about time, too.” 


SOMET ING very much like horror spread 
over Mr. Tanner’s face. “Oh, no,” he said. 
“He wouldn’t consider selling, I’m sure. He 
may have been having difficulties, but that 
house means everything to him. All he 
wanted me to do was to ask if you wouldn’t 
reconsider your plan to . . .” 

His sentence trailed off into nothingness as 
he watched Tim return solicitously to his 
fingernails. There was a small silence. 

“ Suppose you call him up and tell him I’d 
like to talk with him,” Tim suggested af- 
fably, at last. “At his home.” 

“But, Mr. Riordan, he thought that per- 
haps I could present his point of view—” 

“I’m sure he thought that,” said Tim 
pleasantly. “But you see, you can’t, quite. 
I'd like it direct, from Mr. Lothrop himself.” 

“I understand,” said Mr. Tanner, who 
obviously didn’t. How could he? . . . 

When Mr. Tanner left, the appointment 
made, he also left two hours to be killed, 
and idleness in Boston was something of 
which Tim Riordan had little knowledge. All 
the city meant to him these days was Septem- 
ber tryouts, during which heshuttled between 
the Colonial’s backstage and hotel suites like 
this one, staying up all night to revise and 
cut and interpolate and brood pessimistically 
on the disaster that must inescapably meet 
the show when it hit Broadway, and never 
did. So what to do now, with time on his 
hands? How to fill an empty afternoon, now 
that he was almost at the end of the trail? 

But, even as he asked himself the question, 
he answered it. “I will go over to Cambridge 
and walk along the boardwalks,”’ he decided. 
“I will go there with my thirty-dollar shoes 
and my cabochon cuff links, and my an- 
nuities and my first ranking on the last five 
weeks’ Hit Parade, and the royalties that are 
still coming in from the Australian company 
of Gorgeous; and I will stand in front of the 
statue of John Harvard and I will say, 
‘Look; here’s Tim Riordan back again. Re- 
member me? I used to wait on table at the 
Frater Club, damn your eyes! ” 

So he went, but even as he shivered in the 
cab he knew that the pilgrimage would 
provide only a melancholy satisfaction. For, 
if you return to the scenes of your youth, a 
doubtful procedure in any case, it should be 
in order to sigh nostalgically for vanished 
happiness, not to relive past misery. And 
misery was what Harvard had meant to him, 
four exquisitely assorted. years of it. True, 
they had also meant his introduction to 
counterpoint, and possibly had something to 


Then, abruptly, without: 
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do with the fact that literate Riordan lyrics 
were as much admired and imitated as 
Riordan rhythms. But what he remembered 
chiefly was the misery. Fair Harvard? Fair 
to whom? Not to Tim Riordan. 

But these were the reflections of the secret 
Tim, the one known only by his wife. To 
strangers, preferably to interviewers with 
polite pencils poised on pads, he could say 
carelessly, “ I first began to consider music as 
a career when I was at Harvard,” and could 
even manage to derive a certain temporary 
pride from the vague visions which the state- 
ment evoked: wall pennants, raccoon coats, 
and an ancestral estate lurking comfortably 
in the background. But it was a spurious, 
phony, snob’s pride, and he knew it. Bonnie 
knew it, too, and was embarrassed for him 
whenever he was so weak as to indulge in it. 
There had been no raccoon coats and no an- 
cestral estate. There had simply been four 
years of menial drudgery here and, at home 
in East Dorchester, three roorhs above a 
grocery store. 

“What did I get from Harvard?” he 
thought morosely. ‘‘What does any Dor- 
chester Irishman get from Harvard? An 
inferiority complex and the privilege of ap- 
plying for Yale game tickets.” 

But his moroseness disappeared when he 
descended into the frozen ruts of Harvard 
Square, for he had come to savor a pleasure, 
and each passing minute was bringing him 
closer to it. He wasted no time on the Square 
itself, pausing only to note that the rotunda 
was gone and that the result was an almost 
indecent nakedness. He wasted little time 
on the Yard, either, which seemed to be 
bulging with new buildings cleverly counter- 
feited to appear old. Those, he supposed, 
must be the Houses. He wondered if things 
were different for the current Tim Riordans 
—and undoubtedly there were some—under 
the House Plan. Probably not. To the cur- 
rent subway scholars, a House must be as 
desirable, and as unobtainable, as a dormi- 
tory had once been to him. 

Two blocks east and one block toward the 
river, and he was standing on the snowy side- 
walk looking up at the gray stone exterior of 
the Frater Club. His gaze was hostile, colder 
than the wind that whipped his cheek, for he 
had come in an effort to make the present 
compensate for the past—and yet he was 
afraid, even as he stood there, that it never 
could. 


CE THERE in that oak-paneled room to 
the left was where he had said “ Yes, sir,” 
and “No, sir,” and “ More of the steak, sir?” 
to Winstead Cayley Lothrop III and a table- 
ful of other Frater members who, save for 
certain physical differences, had been carbon 
copies of Winstead Cayley Lothrop III, 
speaking alike, dressing alike, and, if their 
conversation gave a clue, thinking alike. He 
had loathed them all, from the tips of their 
saddle sports shoes—their clothes had been 
practically a uniform, as inevitably ordained 
for them as his white waiter’s coat had been 
for him—to the crowns of their correctly 
careless hats. But he had especially loathed 
Lothrop, because all hates must have a focal 
point, and Lothrop was a leader. 

And yet each of them had been scrupu- 
lously polite to him. Furthermore, the wages 
had been good, the Christmas tips generous, 
and the work easy. Comparatively easy, at 
any rate, for waiting on table was not the 
only job Tim Riordan had had at Harvard. 
But, and he knew it, it was the job that had 
cut deepest; so deep that he had borne its 


scars ever since. It had been years now 
since those scars had been anything more 
than a dull ache, but they were there. They 
were there under the Bond Street coat and 
handmade shirt, there under the tan that 
was periodically refreshed at Miami, Palm 
Springs, and, until recently, the Riviera. 
And they always would be there—unless, as 
if they had been ghosts, this trip proved suc- 
cessful in exorcising them. 


bee reese impulsively, he spat on the 
icy steps and, thinking of Lothrop, mut- 
tered a brief but acutely descriptive word. 
Then he turned and walked toward Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, his gloved hands clenched 
taut in his overcoat pockets. He signaled a 
cab, huddled himself next to the window, 
and said, “ Beacon Hill, please.” 

Already he could see the garish, overly 
ornamented apartment building looming 
profanely over the Georgian simplicity of the 
Lothrop house.. He could also see the in- 
vading horde of undesirables that it would 
bring with it—racial, social, economic un- 
desirables. Fat men whose tilted cigars met 
their overhanging noses, dentists who placed 
signs prominently in their street-floor win- 
dows. Even women of questionable reputa- 
tion. Yes, he would make definite lease 
concessions to women of questionable repu- 
tation: lower rents, annual redecoration. .. . 
The idea cheered him, and he chuckled, 
recalling Lothrop’s ice-blue New England 
eyes which had looked at him so many times 
and yet had never seen him. 

So he wouldn’t sell, would he? Well, then 
let him stay and take the consequences. Tim 
Riordan would be getting his money’s worth 
in either event. 

But the chuckle died in his throat, and for 
a moment .he felt ashamed. Bonnie was 
right. This was childish and stupid and 
petty. After all, Lothrop was no different 
from the others, no better and no worse, and 
in any case he had never done him any harm. 
In fact, Lothrop had never even spoken to 
him, except as one speaks to any waiter. So 
was he all his life to keep remembering the 
sort of triviality which better men had long 
since been able to forget? Must he, Tim 
Riordan, now stoop to conquer? 

And yet—and yet it was there, the old re- 
sentment, the ever-rankling poison, the in- 
visible but weighty albatross. This was his 


way of freeing himself. After this, perhaps 
he could forget. 

The cab drew up to the curb, and he got 
out. He was early, but after waiting fifteen 
years he felt he had a right to be early. Ig- 
noring the Warren house, which was already 
his, he looked at Lothrop’s house, which 
might eventually be his—by pressure. He 
looked at the colored glass in the fanlight, at 
the carefully detailed doorway, at the gleam- 
ing brass knocker. Yes, they would do very 
well, no matter what happened. He would 
buy them, or, if Lothrop proved obstinate, 
he would degrade them. 

A white-capped, elderly maid showed him 
into a library, and he followed her with a 
scrutiny of walls and ceiling that was already 
proprietary. When she had left him, he 
strolled around the room, touching things 
lightly, an old chair, a glossy table, a teak- 
wood tray. There were family portraits on 
the wall, and he gazed at them, seeing Loth- 
rop in each and hating him in each. He 
fingered the books, and, taking one from its 
shelf, glanced at the bookplate. “Ex Libris 
Lothrop,” flanked by Ionic columns and 
nothing else. Simple and austere and 
blatantly patrician. He hated that, too. 

“How do you do?” said a voice. A Bos- 
ton-for-generations voice. A Lothrop voice. 
“So sorry to have kept you waiting.” But 
the tone offered no real apology. Its verbal 
regret was merely a matter of convention. 


es the book, he glanced upward 
and, yes, there was Lothrop; fifteen years 
older, fifteen years different, but still Lothrop. 
It was a slightly altered image from the one 
he had been carrying around within him, not 
quite so large, much less formidable, but he 
would have recognized him anywhere. The 
chief change was in his clothes. Before, they 
had attempted to establish a mode, whereas 
now. their woolen conservatism indicated 
that they were content to follow one. But 
the glacial eyes were the same, and the thin, 
overbred face, and the lanky frame. 

“ My name is Riordan,” he said, going for- 
ward. “Tim Riordan.” He waited a frac- 
tion of a second, hoping for some gleam of 
recognition, either of what he was now or of 
what he had been. None came. It seemed 
evident that Lothrop didn’t remember him, 
and equally evident that he lived in a world 
where Broadway composers, even Tim 





Riordan, were unimportant. “I understand 
you’re somewhat concerned about your 
house.” 

“I think I have a right to be,” said Loth- 
rop. His manner was faintly insulting, and 
Tim felt relieved, much relieved. He had 
been a little afraid that time might have 
tempered Lothrop, or catastrophe have made 
him pitiable, but it hadn’t. Even in failure 
he was arrogant and disdainful. “Would 
you care to see it? I imagine you'll agree 
that it’s not—just a house.” 

“Well,” said Tim. “I’m open to argu- 
ment.” . . . “But not,” he added silently, 
“to yours.” 


HEY ascended a curved and delicate 

staircase and, reaching the upper hall, 
began to go in and out ofa series of rooms. 
Here and there, especially in the largest bed- 
room, he saw evidences of the life Lothrop had 
led since he had last seen him—a water-color 
miniature of a smiling-eyed woman who was 
probably his wife (where had he seen that 
face? Tim thought), another of two knicker- 
bockered boys who were undoubtedly Loth- 
rop’s children. The older of the boys would 
presumably have been named Winstead 
Cayley Lothrop IV, and Tim compared him 
with the memory of his own David, now 
playing with Bonnie in a Palm Springs pool. 
He grinned to himself. On the whole, he 
thought, he would prefer to be David Rior- 
dan I, whose father commanded the future 
ofa house, than Winstead Cayley Lothrop IV, 
whose father was defending its past. 

“Your sons, Mr. Lothrop?” he said. 

“Yes,” said Lothrop, and continued 
toward a window. “Now you can see for 
yourself that a structure of any size, such as 
you are proposing, would completely cut off 
this view.” 

“The threat of invasion can get me into 
his house,” thought Tim Riordan, “but it 
can’t get me into anything besides his house. 
It can’t buy warmth or cordiality or even re- 
spect.” And that was all right, too, because 
it was only what he would have expected, 
and it hardened his resolve. 

Downstairs again, in the library, he seated 
himself while Lothrop, talking, bent over a 
desk in an attempt to locate some documents 
dealing with assessed valuation. His con- 
versation was on a completely factual basis, 
without personal appeal. He did not say 


Successful now, he re- 
membered his grinding,” 
penniless college days 


that his house was old or that it had been his 
father’s, and his father’s father’s before him, 
all of which Tim knew to be true. He did not 
even mention the doom that was hovering 
over it. He confined himself to taxes, zoning 
laws, easements, mortgages. Listening, Tim 
could almost admire his stoicism. But not 
quite enough to pity him. 

Suddenly there was a noise in the hall, 
the sound of a door closing, and then a wom- 
an’s voice saying, “Is Mr. Lothrop home 
yet, Margaret?” 

“Excuse me,” said Lothrop, moving 
toward the door. “I want to speak to Mrs. 
Lothrop a moment.” And Tim knew why he 
wanted to speak to her. To warn her that 
the destroyer was in the house. To tell her 
that the vandal had come. 


EFT alone, Tim rose and again began to 
saunter around the room. A flash of fa- 
miliarly colored silks on the mantel attracted 
his attention, and he drew closer. They were 
the Frater blue and gold, trailing from a 
Frater beer mug of old pewter. Then, hang- 
ing on the wall near by, a photograph met 
his eye, a group photograph of the members 
of the Frater Club, with Lothrop seated in 
the center, arms folded, bronze-embossed 
Frater shield at his feet. 

“I’m standing in your house,” he said 
silently to the young Lothrop who had the 
world before him. “I’m Tim Riordan, who 
waited on you twice a day, and now I’m go- 
ing to take the privacy which you weren’t 
strong enough to keep. Perhaps I’m even 
going to take your house itself.” 

The steady, supercilious eyes stared back 
at him, and he met them in defiant triumph. 
A clock in a corner ticked monotonously, and 
about him he heard the light tread of racing 
feet and a boy’s shrill shout: “Hey, Winnie, 
let’s go skating!” For Tim Riordan it was.a 
moment of peculiar pleasure. 

Then from behind him, as he stood gazing 
at the photograph, there came a voice—the 
same voice he had heard in the hall—saying, 
“Oh. So you’re the one.” Turning, he saw 
the woman whose face he had seen—and 
faintly remembered—in the miniature up- 
stairs. How long she had been standing 
there behind him, he didn’t know. The eyes 
were not smiling now. They were grave, and 
faintly curious. 

“I am Mrs. Lothrop,” she said, advanc- 
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ing. She extended her hand, a gesture which 
Lothrop himself, characteristically, had 
omitted. She nodded toward the photo- 
graph on the wall. “Do you think he has 
changed much, Mr. Riordan?” 

Tim let his eyes rest once more on the 
photograph. Who was she? he was thinking. 
Where had he seen her, and when? “No,” 
he said at last, reflectively. “I don’t believe 
he has.” He turned toward her. “But I 
didn’t suppose he recognized me,” he said. 
“He didn’t seem to.” 

She smiled. “He didn’t recognize you,” 
she said. “He still doesn’t. But I do.” Her 
smile widened. “Women often remember 
the unimportant things . . . and unimpor- 
tant faces.” 


HE LOOKED at her questioningly, and 
she went on. “Have you forgotten the 
Frater Club dances?” she said. “ You used 
to wear a white waiter’s coat, and you stood 
behind the punch table. And Winstead and 
I stood in front of it.” She paused, and her 
voice became reminiscent: “And at one 
party, when it was very late and you thought 
that everyone had left, you sat down at the 
piano, in your white waiter’s coat, and you 
played. I was in the hall, about to leave, and 
I heard you. You were very good. Now, I 
suppose, you’re even better.” 

He recognized her now, recognized her as 
the mature development of the long-legged, 
even-profiled girl whom Lothrop had es- 
corted not only to club dances but also to 
football games where he, Tim, had served as 
usher. He had never known her name, but, 
like everything else belonging to Lothrop, 
she, too, had been a part of his dislike and 
resentment. 

“T was wondering why Timothy Riordan 
should want to desecrate this house,” she 
said. “Now that I know who he is—and 


who he was—the situation is much clearer 
to me.” 
“Situation?” he said, though even as he 





spoke he felt that she understood. ‘What 
situation?” 

She seated herself on the sofa, and for a 
moment she was silent. When she did speak, 
her tone was reflective. Not accusing, sim- 
ply reflective. “You hate my husband, 
don’t you?” she said. “I saw it in your face 
as you looked at his picture. You hated him 
then and you hate him now, and that’s why 
you’ve come here.” 

He hesitated and then, because her direct- 
ness deserved an honest answer, said, “Yes. 
You're right. That’s why I’ve come. Do 
you blame me?” 

She shook her head thoughtfully. “No,” 
she said. “I can’t say I do. It’s human 
enough, and understandable. But’’—she 
raised her glance and looked directly at him 
—“are you sure it’s wise? From your own 
point of view, I mean? Are you sure it isn’t 
maybe—dangerous?”’ 

“I’m afraid I don’t follow you,” he said 
politely, though even then he had a faint 
premonition of her meaning. 

She shrugged. ‘Sometimes a hate can be 
very useful,” she said. “I have a notion that 
your hate of Winstead has been useful to 
you. A grudge can be a goad, you know—a 
spur that stings you on to accomplishments 
you might not have done otherwise.” She 
looked at him challengingly. ‘Tell me,” she 
said. “In your moments of triumph—and 
you’ve had plenty of them—haven’t you 
sometimes thought of Winstead? Haven’t 
you sometimes thought of him even in your 
moments of failure?” 

Tim was silent. It was curious that she 
should have asked him that, for it was true, 
very true. “Yes,” he said, and there was'a 
note of self-wonder in his tone. “Yes, I 
have. Often.” 

“I was sure you had,” she said. “Go on— 
think back. Remember.” 

There was no need for her advising him 
that, for he was remembering already; re- 
membering with an objectivity which had 


“Remember those carefree old days in the beebee department?” 
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never been his until now. He was remember- 
ing the scores of times when he had said 
“Yes, sir,” and “No, sir,” to Lothrop and at 
the same time had been inwardly saying, 
“You wait. You just wait. Some time I’ll 
show you. Some day.” He was remember- 
ing his first small success, a song accepted for 
one of the Follies, and his thinking, “I hope 
Lothrop hears it.” He was remembering his 
first meeting with Bonnie, and his thinking, 
“Lothrop would be surprised to know a girl 
like that would even look at me.” 

She was continuing, but he heard her only 
faintly. ‘Sometimes we strive for success, 
not because of our friends,” she was saying, 
“not even because of ourselves, but because 
of our enemies. A good hate can be as 
nourishing as a good love.” 

The kaleidoscope of his memory was re- 
volving more rapidly. He remembered his 
first radio job, and his thinking, “I wonder 
if Lothrop is listening in.” He remembered 
the first time his photograph had ever ap- 
peared in a newspaper, and his thinking, “‘I’d 
like Lothrop to see that. Maybe he will.” 
He remembered peering through the peep- 
hole in the Colonial’s curtain on the opening 
night of the tryout of Moods and Music, his 
first solo show, and scanning the faces of the 
audience in the hope of seeing Lothrop’s 
among them. 

At last he came back from the past to the 
present, and looked at the woman seated on 
the sofa. She was gazing at him with eyes 
that seemed to probe down into the secret 
places of his heart. “You can go ahead and 
spoil this house if you wish,” she said. 
“ Possibly you can even force us to sell it to 
you—I imagine that’s what you really hoped 
to do. But—would it be worth it to you? 
Can you afford to quench your hate like 
that? Don’t you need it? Isn’t it too valua- 
ble to you?” 

“Yes,” he said, finally. “I think it is. 
You’re right. As you say, it would be dan- 
gerous.” 

She nodded, not victoriously but in simple 
agreement. “‘You’re being very wise,” she 
said. “ I doubt if you'll regret your decision.” 


AT THAT moment Lothrop re-entered 
the room. “‘Sorry to keep you waiting,” 
he said. He glanced at his wife. “Has Mr. 
Riordan described to you this—this mon- 
strosity he’s planning on erecting?” he said. 

She smiled. “I don’t imagine it will be so 
bad, Winstead. I think we can rely on Mr. 
Riordan’s discretion.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Tim, and he 
turned to Lothrop, “I’ve suddenly changed 
my mind. There will be no monstrosity, at 
all. The Warren place stays as it is—and 
therefore yours does, too.” 

Lothrop’s eyes were puzzled, and then he 
sighed in relief. “Well,” he said, “that’s 
better.” But there was no real gratitude in 
his voice; merely satisfaction. ‘‘That’s much 
better.” He gazed at Tim quizzically, as if 
he could not fathom his reasoning, or lack of 
it. “But if the house stands idle, it won’t 
bring you much of a return. You'll have 
made rather a sizable investment for noth- 
ing, won’t you?” 

“No,” said Tim, and he smiled at Mrs. 
Lothrop. “Not quite for nothing.” He ex- 
tended his hand. “Good-by, Mr. Lothrop. 
And thank you. Thank you very much.” 

Lothrop’s face was somewhat bewildered. 
“Thank me?” he said. “For what?” , 

Tim headed toward the hall. “For every- 


thing,” he said. 
; THE END XX 
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ARE YOU 
A DICKENS 
CHARACTER? 


HSE: how to find out your personality 
type in terms of Dickens characters— 
whether you’re a Scrooge, a Mrs. Cratchit, 
a Tiny Tim, a Fezziwig, a Marley’s Ghost, 
a Bob Cratchit, a Fred, or a Caroline: 


“ But what did Scrooge care? It was the 
very thing he liked. To edge his way along 
the crowded paths of life, warning all hu- 
man sympathy to keep its distance.” 


1942 


> SYMPATHY—well, don’t look to us 
for it. You answered the questions that 
appear on page 54, and here’s the way to 
find the key-letter to your personality type. 

If you have four or more “ Yes” answers 
under A, B, or C, take that letter or letters 
as the key to your standing. Example: 
4 or more “Yes” answers under A and 4 
or more under C, but less than 4 under B 
gives you the key AC. Less than four in 
all groups gives you XX. 


A 


“Oh! But he was a tight-fisted hand at the 
grindstone, Scrooge! A squeezing, wrench- 
ing, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous 
old sinner. Hard and sharp as flint, from 
which no steel had ever struck out generous 
fire; secret, and self-contained, and solitary as 
an oyster.” 


=> DON’T worry—you’re not so bad as 
all that, and no doubt many of your friends 
would stick up for you, whereas poor old 
Scrooge wasn’t liked by a soul—until he 
reformed. But that’s a tip for you. If this 
crusty old gent could do it, you could 
mend some of your ways, too. 

You have many warm spots in your 
nature but you don’t let yourself thaw out 
and become warmly human—unless it is to 
your liking or advantage. You judge peo- 
ple by your own strict standards, and you 
are more likely to spot the “bad” in peo- 
ple, than to accept them for their virtues. 

Life isn’t all business and struggle for 
security. Sentimental thoughts and deeds 
can bring much satisfaction and pleasure. 
Recapture some of those old-time senti- 
ments and stop being so thoughtfully 
practical and cold. 

Perhaps you feel inferior, allowing a fear 
of ridicule to groove your life. If that’s so, 
here is an appropriate message for you: 


_ “Some people laughed to see the alteration 
in him, but he let them laugh, for he was wise 
enough to know that nothing ever happened 
on this globe, for good, at which some people 
did not have their fill of laughter anyway. 
His own heart laughed; and that was quite 
enough for him.” 


“Mrs. Cratchit entered—flushed, but 
smiling proudly—with the pudding, like a 
speckled cannonball, so hard and firm.” 


> MRS. CRATCHIT, whether you be a 
man or a woman, nothing is so near or dear 


to your heart as family, home, and friends. 

You take pleasure in giving rather than 
receiving. You have a well-developed 
sense of taste, keep abreast of the times, 
and experience little difficulty in keeping 
a conversation alive. People like you be- 
cause of your good nature and sincerity. 
Quick to smile and adept in hiding your 
own troubles, you usually radiate self- 
confidence and well-being. 

Your doubting moments are seldom con- 
nected with yourself, but usually with the 
welfare and happiness of others. You take 
pride in being able to brighten whatever 
corner you’re in; you are seldom bad-tem- 
pered or ill-mannered. Practical and 
thrifty, you usually make the best of what 
you have and seldom complain. 


“Then up rose Mrs. Cratchit, dressed out 
but poorly in a twice-turned gown, but brave 
in ribbons, which are cheap but make a 
goodly show.” 


More power to you—you are a fine per- 
son. 


Cc 


“Somehow he (Tiny Tim) gets thought- 
ful, sitting by himself so much, and thinks 
the strangest things you ever heard. He told 
me, coming home, that he hoped the people 
saw him in the church, because he was a 
cripple, and it might be pleasant to them to 
remember, upon Christmas Day, Who made 
lame beggars walk and blind men see.’” 


=> YOU are something of a Tiny Tim— 
not physically, but mentally. Occasionally 
you feel the pangs of inferiority. Less 
sticking to lonely rooms and more mixing 
with the crowd is your recipe. 

Tiny Tim did not realize it, but his 
physical incapacity made him seek the 
sympathy and kindness of others. You are 
a kindred soul, seeking the security of your 
own thoughts, bolstering your spirits with 
manufactured optimism, and finally lean- 
ing upon your friends and relatives for 
their confirmation and support. 

Your retiring attitudes are brought on 
by overactive sentiments and emotions. 
You have trouble facing trouble when 
you’re alone. It is often a great help to 
seek aid from others, even if it means 
revealing your personal agitation. 

Don’t attach so much importance to the 
past. There is a practical side of life to be 
faced. Why waste time by trying to shut 
the world out of your mind? You cannot 
run away from yourself—or life. 


“God bless us, every one!’ said Tiny Tim, 
the last of all.” 


Be first to say it, and leave yourself out 
by making it, ‘God bless you, every one!” 
You'll feel better—better even than Tiny 
Tim, after he recovered. 


AB 


“Old Fezziwig laid down his pen, and 
looked up at the clock, which pointed to the 
hour of seven. He rubbed his hands; 
adjusted his capacious waistcoat; laughed all 
over himself, from his shoes to his organ of 
benevolence; and called out in a comfortable, 
oily, rich, fat, jovial voice: ‘Yo ho, my boys! 
No more work for tonight. Christmas Eve, 
Dick! Christmas, Ebenezer! Let’s have the 
shutters up before a man can say Jack 
Robinson!” ” 
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> BUSINESS and sentiment can mix, 
the way you handle things. Practical, 
efficient, you do not lose sight of the axiom 
that all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy. 

You have the ability to dissociate your- 
self from unimportant activities to con- 
centrate on the one at hand. Still, you can 
be co-operative, and you are willing to 
compromise wherever possible to retain 
affection, friendliness, or the good will of 
your acquaintances. 

Like Fezziwig, you are usually jovial 
and kindly, tactful and diplomatic, cour- 
teous to all, regardless of position or social. 
rank. You have a sense of humor which 
usually manages to help you over the 
rough spots in life. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig took their sta- 
tions, one on either side the door, and, shak- 
ing hands with every person individually as 
he or she went out, wished him or her a 
Merry Christmas. When everybody had re- 
tired but the two prentices, they did the same 
to them.” 


It’s good to be a Fezziwig—isn’t it? 
You should know. 


AC 


“Oh! Captive, bound, and double-ironed,’ 
cried the phantom, ‘not to know that ages of 
incessant labor, by immortal creatures, for 
this earth, must pass into eternity before the 
good of which it is susceptible is all de- 
veloped! Not to know that no space of regret 
can make amends for one life’s opportunity 
misused! Yet such was I! Oh! Such was I!’” 


=» SHADES of Marley’s ghost! Why 
keep looking backward on life and regret- 
ting everything you have missed or left 
undone? You are still here to make the 
amends which poor old Marley found out 
about too late. 

Take today’s opportunities, profiting by 
past experiences instead of whining over 
them, and produce some practical results. 
Sentimentality and reality seem to be 
tearing you apart. But to be hardhearted 
one minute and then to feel sorry about it 
the next can’t do your victim any good— 
much less leave you in any contented state 
yourself. 

Exercise leniency and kindness, be more 
tolerant and courteous, look ahead instead 
of backward; enjoy living in giving, and 
you’ll get your share with interest to boot. 


“<The spirit within a man,’ cried the 
Ghost, ‘is doomed to wander through the 
world—oh, woe is me!—and witness what it 
cannot share, but might have shared on 
earth, and turned to happiness!’”’ 


How about it? 
BC 


“There was a chair set close beside the 
child, and there were signs of someone having 
been there lately. Poor Bob sat down in it, 
and when he had thought a little and com- 
posed himself, he kissed the little face. He 
was reconciled to what had happened, and 
went down again quite happy.” 


> YES, Bob Cratchit was that way— 
knock him down, and he bounced right 
back again to take up life wherever he 
could. You’re like that, yourself. No 
Pollyanna, you realize that, no matter 
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what happens, tomorrow always comes along 
with a fresh crop of problems, experiences, 
and joys—and you’re looking ahead to see 
what you can do with them. You spend little 
time on past regrets, though you sincerely 
extend sympathy and kindliness wherever 
they are needed. 

You plug along, and some time everyone 
gets a break. Bob Cratchit got one when 
Scrooge reformed, didn’t he? There is no 
need for anyone to tell you to keep your chin 
up. You do it naturally. 

It was probably Bob Cratchit’s lack of op- 
portunities that kept him at his grind, but 
there is no need to be so fatalistic about your 
own life that you just deepen the rut you are 
in now. Don’t let the effort frighten you 
from trying to improve your lot in life. Use 
your natural optimism to help you advance 
while you are waiting for the breaks. 


“<Mr. Scrooge!’ said Bob; ‘I'll give you 
Mr. Scrooge, the Founder of the Feast!’ 

“*The Founder of the Feast indeed!’ cried 
Mrs. Cratchit, reddening. 

“< My dear,’ said Bob, ‘the children! Christ- 
mas Day. I give you Mr. Scrooge!” 

“And they drank his health.” 


ABC 


“*T am sure I have always thought of 
Christmastime, when it has come around, as 
a good time; when men and women seem by one 
consent to open their shut-up hearts freely, and 
to think of people below them as if they really 
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almost feel the renewed faith and hope of the 
men in the shed as the name of The Torch 
was spoken. And these were men who should 
have been quite without hope. There were 
herself and Paul, known to the Nazis now, 
fleeing, with the dread Gestapo in pursuit. 
There was the Frenchman, wanted for the 
business of a derailed ammunition train in 
northern France and a bridge that had been 
blown up near Lille. There was the Pole, Jon. 
There was also the blond Englishman, with 
his cockney accent, who had joined them the 


were fellow-passengers to the grave, and not 
another race of creatures bound on other jour- 
neys. And therefore, Uncle, though it has 
never put a scrap of gold or silver in my pocket, 
I believe that it has done me good, and wilt do 
me good; and I say, God bless it!’ ” 


=> WHAT a fine fellow Old Scrooge’s 
nephew was! Fred had the right idea and a 
human soul and mind. And you seem to see 
eye-to-eye with him. 

You like to be on the go most of the time 
and would rather entertain at home than 
spend an evening alone. But you manage to 
find something to interest and keep your at- 
tention even when you’re alone. You find it 
very easy to let money slip through your 
fingers, because of over-generosity rather 
than carelessness or wastefulness. 

Work, play, sentiment, kindness, charity, 
friendliness—you take them all in your stride, 
distribute them wherever they are called for. 
Some people may think that you are slightly 
on the extroverted side, but you are not a 
deliberate show-off. It is seldom that you 
are not sincere. 


“< He may rail at Christmas till he dies, but 
he can’t help thinking better of it—I defy him— 
if he finds me going there, in good temper, year 
after year, and saying, ‘Uncle Scrooge, how 
are you?’”’ 


If there are any better than you, we should 
like to make their acquaintance. 


day before with the word that The Torch 
was about to make his appearance. 

In the dim light from the doorway she 
could see the Pole, Jon. He was standing, 
leaning against a post in the shed, watching 
the doorway as though he momentarily ex- 


` pected The Torch. Perhaps his tense pose 


was partly induced by the strain of listening; 
listening for the soft and muted whistle that 
so many heard in the night; the lilting bars 
of There’ll Always Be an England. That de- 
fiant refrain was freighted with portentous 
meaning to all who heard it. To a chosen 
few it meant succor and exultant hope. To 
all who opposed its message it was a fearful, 
warning challenge. 

Jon said softly, “The Nazis do not think 
he is a myth. Gerber would not be coming 
from Brussels to catch a myth.” 

Gerber’s name was like a chill along Leni’s 
spine. Gerber was one of Himmler’s men. 
In Brussels he had been the terror of the 
underground workers. And now he was 
coming to catch The Torch. The thought 
closed like an icy hand around Leni’s heart. 

Beside her, Paul reached feebly for the 
water bottle. She laid her hand on his brow 
and said, “Hush, brother,” as he moaned. 

Clutching the water bottle, she got to her 
feet. She stood for a long moment, a woman 
who was little more than a girl, slight, vi- 
brant. Her dark hair was like a cloud around 
her face, as black as the darkness that en- 
compassed them. She knew that she should 
not leave the shed, but the suffering of her 
brother was driving her. Torch or no Torch, 
he must have water. 

A few hundred yards away from the shed 
which lay hidden in the tangle of bushes she 
paused, the ripple of the brook loud in her 
ears. She was about to steal forward when 
the low rumble of a voice halted her. 

The voice said guardedly, “I will be glad 
when we catch him.” 
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“She walked up and down the room; started 
at every sound; looked out from the window; 
glanced at the clock; tried, but in vain, to work 
with her needle.” 


> SOUNDS like someone who cannot come 
to a definite conclusion about what to do, 
doesn’t it? That was Caroline, whose hus- 
band owed a lot of money to Scrooge. 

We don’t mean that you are head over 
heels in debt, but couldn’t you look up all the 
facts before you leap? Couldn’t you think of 
one thing and hang on to that thought with- 
out jumping from one to another? Couldn’t 
you just take an idea and work on it and 
actually finish it, before starting another en- 
terprise? You know the right things to do. 
Make up your mind and go ahead and do 
them. 


“ She was a mild creature, but she was thank- 
ful in her soul to hear of it (Scrooge’s death), 
and she said so, with clasped hands. She prayed 
forgiveness the next moment, and was sorry.” 


Caroline clasped her hands for fear of pun- 
ishment because she felt glad to hear of 
Scrooge’s death. That’s why she prayed for 
forgiveness the next moment. Why go 
through life worrying about your actions? 
Do what you believe is right; then stick with 
it. Backtracking takes an awful lot of your 
time, and life is short. 


Another voice said, “We will catch him. 
He knows that those fools are waiting for 
him. He will come.” 

Leni turned abruptly. She almost bumped 
into the third man. A pencil flashlight cast 
its dazzling beam across her eyes. A voice 
said, “Ah, the little one.” 

Going between the two soldiers toward St. 
Ouer, Leni felt as though she were walking 
into the depths of utter terror and hopeless- 
ness. She thought of Paul, with the bullet 
still in his shoulder, in need of medical atten- 
tion; of Dr. Griska, old and frail and worn. 
The Nazis knew they were there, hiding in 
the old shed. They were using them as bait 
to catch The Torch. That thought was the’ 
bitterest of all. 


fee Torch was something more than a 
man. He was a symbol to all those who 
fled the night that the Nazis had cast over 
Europe. To them he was a flaming beacon 
lighting their way to the refuge of England, 
hope, and freedom. He was something to 
warm the heart and give men courage. And 
now he was to be caught. 

The knowledge gripped her with a dull, 
cold pain as she faced Oberleutnant Von 
Hausen across the desk in the farmhouse he 
used for headquarters. His eyes were like 
steel, as steely and merciless as sword blades. 
There was a flintlike quality in his voice as 
he said, “Ah, Leni, you gave us much trouble 
in Brussels. Colonel Gerber will be pleased 
to find you waiting for him.” 

Leni made no answer. She knew what to 
expect from Colonel Gerber. There were 
those still in Brussels who had escaped the 
Nazi net. Colonel Gerber wanted to know 
about those. He would have those secrets 
from her. She knew with a horrible certainty 
that no flesh could hold out against such per- 
suasion as Gerber would use. 

Expression touched Von Hausen’s face for 
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a moment, as venomous hatred blazed in 
his pale eyes. “You and your fellow fools 
waited for The Torch. The others still wait. 
When The Torch comes we will take him.” 

His direction to Leni was a stab of his eyes 
toward a bench at the side of the room. ‘“‘Sit 
there and wait.” 

She sat down, huddled against the wall, a 
soldier at either end of the bench. Dull de- 
spair made her feel as lifeless as stone. 

It was hours later when a car pulled up in 
front of the house. She listened to the 
barked salutations, the brusque authority of 
the feet on the steps, and felt her breath 
flutter coldly in her throat. 

Colonel Gerber seemed to fill the bare of- 
fice with his presence as his heels clicked 
sharply and his arm jerked up in salute. He 
snapped, “Heil Hitler!” 

Von Hausen came to his feet with an alert 
movement as he returned the salute. 

Gerber was tall, lean, and hard. The mon- 
ocle in his eye glittered blankly. The other 
eye was like gunmetal. The strong mouth 
had a sort of brutal irony pulling at its 
corners. The gesture with which he tossed 
his wallet on the desk before Von Hausen 
was a studied insult. “ My papers and au- 
thority, Oberleutnant.” 

Von Hausen glanced at Leni as he said, 
“The girl is one you tried to catch in Brus- 
sels. She is the one known as Leni Cordonet.” 

Leni shrank back against the wall as 
Gerber turned and stared down at her, his 
voice purring as he said, “Ah, the little Leni. 
What luck!” 

He stood staring down at her, his smile 
twisting his mouth. “You were a naughty 
little girl in Brussels, Leni. You chose your 
companions unwisely. You shall have to 
tell me about those I did not meet.” 


JEN fought to keep her face blank. The 
school she had been trained in had taught 
her to hide emotion. But hiding it from this 
man Gerber was another matter. 

As Gerber turned back to the desk, Von 
Hausen passed him his wallet. There was 
smug pleasure in Von Hausen’s voice: “I 
am pleased to report, Herr Colonel, that all 
is prepared for you. Catching this fellow 
whom they call The Torch will now be easy. 
The fools with whom this Leni was fleeing 
are waiting for his coming. When he arrives 
we shall have him.” 

Gerber’s drawl was supercilious: “‘In- 
deed, Oberleutnant. We have heard of your 
many little stratagems and’”’—he continued 
cuttingly—‘‘and your many successes.” 

Leni watched the slow red creep up behind 
Von Hausen’s ears. He knew that Gerber 
had been sent because he had failed. 

Gerber went on, “I can imagine, Ober- 
leutnant, just what you have done. A cordon 
of men around the spot where the refugees 
are hiding; a strong, alert cordon.” 

Von Hausen made no answer. His eyes 
were glazed with baffled hatred as he stood 
before the lash of Gerber’s scorn. 

“ I suppose, Oberleutnant, that you expect 
The Torch to walk into the arms of your 
men as if The Torch were a fat sheep.” 

Sharp authority crackled in his voice: 
“That, Oberleutnant, is why I have been 
sent here. It is because of such tactics that 
this Torch has laughed at you for months. 
Have the men around the hiding place re- 
called at once.” 

“But—” Von Hausen started to protest. 
His face was drawn and pale. 

“Oberleutnant!” The word was like the 
flick of a whip. “Why do you suppose I was 


sent here? How many men have you lost on 
the beach patrols? How many refugees and 
spies, do you suppose, have slipped through 
your fingers? How many raids has this fel- 
low successfully arranged?” 

` Gerber seemed to be amused at what he 
saw in Von Hausen’s eyes. “There are those 
above me who know all these things, Ober- 
leutnant. And they are not pleased.” 

Leni heard another voice outside the door, 
a servile voice. 

Von Hausen glanced toward the door, 
then said to Gerber, “‘I have had a man with 
this group of refugees for a week. He led 
them to this refuge of theirs. Through him I 
arranged this trap.” 

“Ah, yes, Oberleutnant,” Gerber drawled, 
“the Polish pig. We have heard of him. He 
is outside, I take it. Have him enter.” 

The Pole whom Leni knew as Jon was 
careful not to look at her as he came into the 
room. He stood before Gerber, cringing. 

Gerber screwed the monocle in his eye. 
His drawl was openly contemptuous: “So 
this is your creature, Oberleutnant. And 
you hope, with the help of such vermin, to 
intercept The Torch.” 

To the Pole he said, “So you have been 
with these refugees for a week. Have you 
seen this fellow, The Torch?” 

“No, Excellency. But there was a man of 
his with us—an Englishman. He brought 
word that The Torch would meet us.” 

“Indeed. And this Englishman is now 
where?” Gerber demanded. 

Jon’s cringing became abject. “I know 
not, Excellency. He left us a short time ago, 
promising to return with The Torch.” 

“Pah!” Gerber sneered. “Why do you 
suppose he has disappeared? Why, you fools, 
to tell The Torch about the blundering asses 
who surround the meeting place. I begin to 
understand, Oberleutnant, why The Torch 
has eluded you so long.” 

He swung on Von Hausen. “Have your 
men recalled, Oberleutnant.” 

Von Hausen walked to the door, barked 
guttural commands. Leni could hear the 
tramp of feet as Von Hausen came back to 
the center of the room, his face livid. 
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Gerber turned to the Pole. “Go back to 
your refugees and wait.” : 

When the Pole had gone, Gerber snapped, 
“One of my men has seen The Torch. He 
saw him and lived to tell about it. He will 
be helpful now.” He raised his voice: “Al- 
bert, bring in those clothes.” 

The man who came in was a brown 
shirted S.S. trooper. He had a roll of clothes 
under his arm: a pair of khaki dungarees, a 
soiled khaki shirt, a pair of rubber-soled 
shoes. He laid them on the table and 
watched Gerber, his face impassive. 

“You had your Polish shepherd bring 
your flock of lambs to the slaughter, Ober- 
leutnant. If you have not frightened The 
Torch away with your blundering stupidity, 
we shall catch him. They wait for The 
Torch. I shall give them The Torch... . 
Come, Albert.” 


FTER Gerber had gone with his men into 

an inner room, there was no sound in the 

office. Von Hausen sat at the table, staring 

at the door, his face frozen in hard and bitter 
lines. 

Leni caught her breath as Gerber came 
back into the room. His dark face was 
lighted with sardonic humor. His mouth 
was more ironic than ever. His eyes laughed 
at Leni. 

“How am I, Albert?”’ Gerber asked. “Do 
I look like The Torch?” 

Albert smiled mirthlessly. “You would 
fool even The Torch himself, Herr Colonel.” 

Turning to Von Hausen, Gerber said, 
“Set a Torch to catch a Torch. I shall visit 
the hopeful ones who will think I am The 
Torch. I have two of my own men. Be- 
tween us we can take care of the Englishman 
who was with the refugees, as well as The 
Torch.” 

He saluted mockingly. To Leni he said, 
“As for you, little Leni, I shall not forget. I 
shall return for you when I have completed 
my more important mission.” 

Something went out of the room with him, 
something ruthless and forceful. She shiv- 
ered as she thought of him approaching the 
refugees. They would have no chance 
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against Gerber. The Torch would have no 
chance if he came. 

Utter hopelessness engulfed her. It had to 
end this way. The Torch had gone his 
elusive way, mocking men like Von Hausen. 
But now men like Gerber were after him. 
Tonight was the logical end to his career. 
She sat through time that stretched endlessly. 
It was all over—all the hopes and dreams. 
Outside, the night was as silent as the grave 
that France had become. It was lightless 
out there; even darker, now that the light 
that went with the name of The Torch was 
quenched. 

She came erect suddenly, trembling as the 
night outside exploded into sound and light. 
Searchlights stabbed the darkness with the 
misty whiteness of heat lightning. The 
racking cough of gunfire split the night. 
Machine guns ripped across the silence. 
There were the rending, lighter explosions of 
hand grenades. 

Von Hausen came upright with a jerk, his 
chin lifting, his eyes wide in alarm. He 
snatched for the telephone as it rang shrilly. 

He snapped harsh gutturals and listened. 
He hung up and faced the junior officer as he 
ran into the office. “The English are land- 
ing on another raid,” he snapped. “It is 
that swine, The Torch. He arranged this. 
Now let the Herr Colonel show how smart 
he is.” 

The junior officer said harshly, “This is no 
ordinary raid, Oberleutnant. From Port St. 
Ouer all along the coast they are landing in 
their accursed boats.” 

“They grow bolder, the pigs,” Von Hau- 
sen growled. “They would try to frighten 
us. They will see.” 

He turned to the two soldiers, jerked his 
head toward Leni. “Guard her. See that 
she does not escape.” 

He ran out. She could hear his voice bark- 
ing orders; the rapid pounding of heavily 
shod feet. Farther away she could hear the 
coughing explosions as tank motors were 
‘started. 

Motorcycle engines roared full-throated 
in the street outside, passed the house, and 
were gone, accompanied by the rattle of ma- 
chine-gun fire. As they went, there were the 
crashing explosions of hand grenades. Some- 
where a man screamed shrilly, and Von 
Hausen’s voice was raised in a yell of alarm. 
A heavy machine gun near the house bat- 
tered with hammers of brass against the 
night, ripping out a high-pitched chant that 
was punctuated abruptly by two crashing ex- 
plosions. The silence that followed was 
sudden and ominous. 


| bes looked at the soldiers guarding her, 
and saw the explanation in their faces. 
Evidently the Englishmen had silenced that 
machine gun with hand grenades. They 
were very near now. She bent her head, eyes 
closed, and prayed. She prayed that the 
raiders and The Torch had struck swiftly 
and savagely enough to save the little group 
in the old shed. Her own case was aban- 
doned. But for the others there was a chance. 

Her eyes opened, and she straightened 
with a start as someone dashed into the house 
from the rear. The two soldiers turned, their 
rifles leveling. They froze that way as 
Gerber came through the door, his lean, dark 
face fixed in a hard grin. 

“Hello, Leni,” he said in a voice that made 
her tremble in a way that she had not 
trembled before. “I’ve come back for you, 
as I promised.” 

She turned her head swiftly as another 


man came in the front door. He was little 
more than a boy, a blond boy with a wide 
grin on his face. He wore a khaki uniform, 
and Leni saw the Canadian badges gleaming 
on his shoulders. He had a submachine gun 
cuddled under his arm. The gesture with 
which he swung the muzzle past the two 
soldiers was almost negligent. The two sol- 
diers dropped their rifles and backed to the 
wall, hands held shoulder-high, their faces 
chalk-white. 

The Canadian boy glanced past Leni to 
the man she had known as Gerber. He 
smiled and said, “They told us all to watch 
for you, sir.” 


HEN Leni knew. She knew that this was 

The Torch. Somewhere, she knew, Gerber 
was lying dead. The Torch had caught him 
before he reached St. Ouer. He had taken 
his clothes and papers and walked in as 
Gerber. It was like the stories she had heard 
of him—of his cold nerve and insolent dar- 
ing. 
The Torch smiled. “Let’s get going, boy.” 

The boy waved the Germans to the door. 
“TIl be watching you boys till we get away. 
No shots in the back.” Then to Leni, “‘Let’s 
go, sweetheart. Your boat is waiting for 
you.” 

The Torch said, “Run, Leni!” 

She raced through the door to the street. 
There was a long, open German staff car, an 
English soldier behind the wheel, waiting. 

As she clambered in, the Canadian swung 
on behind, “Step on it, you Liverpool 
Irisher!” he yelled shrilly to the driver. 

As the car shot away, Leni gasped to The 
Torch, “The others? Did Von Hausen catch 
them?” 

His teeth glinted in the eerie light as he 
smiled. ‘‘No chance, Leni. They are wait- 
ing for you aboard a boat. I walked them 
out under Von Hausen’s nose.” 

Behind them rifle fire ripped like a torn 
canvas and bullets sang above them. The 
motorcycles were roaring back. But there 
were fewer of them now. 

Then she saw the tanks. They lumbered 
like prehistoric monsters over the far rise, 
outlined against the background of flickering 
gunfire. One of the tanks suddenly became 
the center of a smashing explosion that 
canted it over. The other tank opened up 
with flaming guns. It was cutting down 
across their path. Beside the road a tiny 
figure rose suddenly; something large and 
bright left his hand in a shining arc. /It 
struck the tank and exploded in a blinding 
sheet of flame. - 

She saw that, as a thing like a giant hand 
struck the car and hurled it off the road. 

Someone gripped her shoulder and flung 
her clear. In the light from the blazing tank 
she saw the face of the Canadian boy, serene 
and smiling as he lay sprawled on his back 
in the road. 

A strong arm was under her, urging her to 
her feet. “Run for it, Leni,” the voice said. 
Then he chuckled, “Thank God for that boy 
with the Molotov cocktail. He fixed that 
last tank, right enough.” 

Leni could hear the crashing monotony of 
waves along the beach as she ran. The sound 
was high and sibilant and comforting above 
the roar of the tank motors that drew closer 
behind them. Then she was stumbling across 
gravel, splashing through the water. Capa- 
ble hands were lifting her over the side of the 
long, lean boat that trembled with the pulsa- 
tion of idling motors. 

In the boat she stumbled over someone’s 
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feet. She glanced up. In the dim light she 
saw Von Hausen’s face. 

The man they called The Torch leaned 
over the side of the boat. “I'll miss you, 
Von Hausen,” he said cheerily. “Think 
about me once in a while.” 

He tossed something toward the German, 
something that glittered as it spun through 
the air. Von Hausen’s hand came up in an 
involuntary gesture to catch it. 

Leni almost smiled. It was Colonel 
Gerber’s monocle. 

The Torch called, “A souvenir from me to 
you, with love.” 

He helped the others push the boat out 
into the water as Von Hausen flung the 
monocle into the darkness with a snarl. 

The Torch laughed. “If you see Comrade 
Hess over there, give him my best. Tell him 
I'll send a few more of the boys along to 
keep him company.” 

Then the boat was sliding free, lifting to 
the swell. Looking up, Leni could see the 
outlines of the tanks rolling down from 
the village, black and ominous against the 
horizon. : 

The Torch went back through the water 
to the shore. She saw him as he ran across 
the beach. Then he was gone. The speed- 
boat came to life, and the craft shot forward 
with a surge that flung Leni back against a 
man who steadied her with a firm arm. 

On the beach guns barked and an explod- 
ing shell flung water over the boat. 

Channel mist was rising like a wall in 
front of them, and the shore vanished with 
the tanks and the flaming muzzles of the 
guns. There remained only the crashing roar 
of their firing and the whistling of shells that 
sought them blindly in the mist, firing at the 
thundering motors of the speedboats. 

Leni said suddenly, “Paul! Paul!” 

She heard his voice faintly somewhere for- 
ward. Then she heard old Griska’s voice 
saying, “Here he is, child.” 


HE went forward in the crowded boat, 

with sympathetic hands steadying her. 
She found Paul and dropped to her knees 
beside him. 

Overhead the motors of planes roared. 

Someone said, “Spitfires, lady. Don’t you 
worry.” 

She straightened up beside Paul and tried 
to look back. But there was nothing to see 
except the white wall of the mist that closed 
them in. 

She had to close her eyes to see beyond 
that: to see a man, alone on a dark continent 
racing away from the tanks and the guns to 
find whatever cover he might; a man alone. 

For a moment she lived again through 
those other nights when she had been the 
hunted; fearful nights and days of horror 
when she had hidden from the light of day. 
And this man knew nothing but that hunt- 
ing— a hunting that was more terrible and 
unrelenting than she had ever known. 

Suddenly, all the terror was gone. She 
was seeing him as he stood before Von Hau- 
sen. She could see the strong, ironic twist to 
his mouth as he mocked Von Hausen’s au- 
thority and power. He was that kind of man. 
She thought of the other hunted ones like 
herself, hiding and fleeing across the dark 
continent toward the Channel and the beacon 
of The Torch. She knew then that the dark 
continent would never look so dark to her 
again, as long as he lived to bring hope and 
escape to a few of the hunted. 


THE END ** 
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leader. “America is making a ghastly mis- 
take,” he told me with impressive sincerity, 
“if she thinks that Weygand will ever leave 
Vichy or wants to. Believe me, Weygand is 
more worn out, and has less will to resist 
than even Petain himself. It is desperately 
important that Americans realize that.” 

De Gaulle shrugged aside all personal 
questions. He has managed to conceal his 
own personality to an extent baffling to 
Americans, who must know their heroes’ 
neckties and how many cigarettes they smoke 
daily. While I was in Syria, a local news- 
paper created a sensation by printing a pic- 
ture of De Gaulle and his son. Most people 
didn’t know he had a son. I tried to imagine 
Americans not knowing about Roosevelt’s 
children. The truth is that, to followers of 
De Gaulle, he is not a human being at all; he 
is a symbol, like the Flag. 

Above all, De Gaulle has the gift of great 
language. As a Frenchman put it, “De 
Gaulle’s voice is France. When he speaks, 
you can hear the Marseillaise.” 

Almost literally, he has built Free France 
from magnificent words. The miracle began 
on June 18, 1940, when he stepped before a 
London microphone With defiant, solemn 
appeal, beginning, “1, Charles de Gaulle, 
General of France,” and ending superbly, 
“Soldiers of France, wherever you may be, 
arise!” 

This was truly France talking, the real 
McCoy. His words were trumpets crying out 
to battle, drums rolling out, the charge, the 
Tricolor flying in the sunlight. And, like 
flaming arrows, they sped into the heart of 
every Frenchman who remembered Jeanne 
d’Arc, the Bastille, and Verdun. In numbed 
France herself, and half a world away, 
Frenchmen donned their uniforms again, 
and, like iron filings to a magnet, began 
flocking to De Gaulle. 

De Gaulle began telling me about some of 
his men. As he talked, his eyes flashed 
proudly, and once he said, “Never before in 
all history, in all the world, was there such 
an army.” 


I THINK he is right. I traveled through 
Syria for six weeks, bearing a letter from 
De Gaulle permitting me to inspect the 
army, talking without restraint with the men 
and living in their camps. And I say, very 
seriously, that one day the story of Free 
France will rank with that of Jeanne d’Arc. 

Not all are heroes. Naturally, as in any 
such group, some are turncoats, fainthearts, 
rolling stones. But when you etch away this 
dross there still remains a golden gallantry 
beyond belief. Here, picked almost at ran- 
dom, are some of the men I talked to: 

A young aviator who, after the fall of 


France, discussed all night with his wife 
what he should do. He decided that, cost 
what it might, he should leave her to join 
De Gaulle. He couldn’t get enough petrol to 
fly to England, but. he heard there was an 
English ship on a certain spot off the French 
coast. He flew there, crashed on the beach, 
breaking his arm, and the ship’s boat rescued 
him. He hasn’t heard from his wife in ten 
months. 

Four army officers who, armed with 
pistols and disguised as sailors, boarded an 

,000-ton ship at Marseilles with a million- 
dollar cargo bound for Italy. At night they 
confronted the captain and forced him to 
drop out of the convoy. Next morning, 
argument and pistols convinced the rest of 
the crew. The ship went to Gibraltar and 
eventually to England. 

A young captain who, with a brother offi- 
cer, made a daring escape from Syria, dress- 
ing like Arabs, hiring two Arab guides, 
spending four days in the great, barren 
mountains, and crossing into Palestine. 
They loaded two pack mules with all the 
fighting equipment they could carry. “We 
wanted to save every bullet for the Boche,” 
the captain told me. 

A priest who laid aside his robes to com- 
mand a battalion. 

A sixty-seven-year-old veteran, decorated 
in the last war, who quit his job as a professor 
of gymnastics, to follow De Gaulle. 

Spahis who made a bold escape soon after 
Free France was formed. As the battalion, 
in full fighting garb, was returning from 
maneuvers, their commandant suddenly or- 
dered a change in route and led them into 
Palestine. This commandant suddenly 
asked me, “Have you ever thought what 
side Clemenceau would be on today? I 
think I can tell you, for his grandson was a 
lieutenant under me. He was killed in action 
before Damascus fighting for Free France.” 


DINED at Damascus with General Collet, 

who told me how he finally lost faith in 
Vichy, how he and his wife, alone, drove an 
auto over the trackless desert toward Trans- 
Jordan, how he received salutes at the last 
outposts from sentries ignorant of his deser- 
tion, how he met at the border his famous 
Circassian Cavalry Regiment, whom he had 
sent “on maneuvers.” 

In a Beirut café I drank arrack and sang 
Madelon with four sailors who told me how 
they had been caught in Canada at the col- 
lapse of France and spent a year joining De 
Gaulle. Eventually I asked their names. 
The first replied, “Jacques Bonhomme,” and 
I wrote it down. I turned to the next, who 
replied, gravely, “Jacques Bonhomme.” I 
suddenly realized they were giving me the 
French equivalent of “John Public.” 

“Sorry,” one of them explained, grinning, 
“but if anybody in France learned that we 
were fighting with De Gaulle, God help our 
families.” 

On a barren hill outside of Damascus I 
saw perhaps the strangest unit of this strang- 
est army—a Pacific Expeditionary Force 
from the French South Sea Islands. These 
are men who like to say De Gaulle joined 
them, rather than vice versa, because, even 
before Free France existed, the Islands re- 
fused to accept defeat. A few of these 
Tahitians are homesick and the change of 
climate has given many of them colds, but 
they have brought courage and music. 

One night I sat with them under the moon 
and stars and listened to their singing. I can- 
not tell you how I felt to hear a half-hundred 
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guitars and ukuleles playing the Marseillaise 
and to hear its defiant words from little 
brown men who, of their own free will, had 
journeyed half the world to fight for France 
—a France they have never seen. 

Of such men are the armies of Free France. 

I drove from Palestine north past Tyre 
and Sidon along a lovely sea road where 
shortly before the Allied Army had fought 
its way. 

Here, turned on its side, was a blasted 
French tank. There, five twisted French 
armored cars, and, amidst the debris, a 
soldier’s crushed, torn steel helmet. 

Great cliffs where the French had cun- 
ningly concealed machine-gun nests in caves 
were blasted, pitted by shells from the Brit- 
ish fleet. 


ESE were physical scars of the Syrian 
war, but I think the deepest scars are on 
the hearts of the Frenchmen who fought in it. 

You will recall that Syria first rejected the 
armistice, but Weygand made a flying visit 
and she then accepted Vichy. Then began 
bitter days of which the world still knows 
little. First came a strong effort to bolster 
Petain’s personal prestige. Badges appeared 
with “France First,” and Petain’s initials. 
Also, a flood of Petain photographs, which 
everybody was forced to buy, with notable 
exceptions. 

One high official at Aleppo refused to hang 
Petain’s picture. When accused of dis- 
loyalty, he pointed to a huge picture of 
Clemenceau and retorted, “He was a good 
Frenchman, n'est ce pas?” To a street 
vendor who asked five francs for Petain’s 
picture, another retorted, “What? Five 
francs! You can buy Petain himself for only 
two!” 

A third kept De Gaulle’s picture hidden in 
a dictionary opposite the encircled word, 
“Liberty.” 

The second anti-British campaign fostered 
by the Germans began with surprising suc- 
cess. In one town a Vichy officer slapped a 
three-year-old girl for making a “V” sign. 
Later he apologized to her father and said, 
“I was so angry at seeing the accursed Brit- 
ish victory sign that I lost my temper.” 

Another Vichy officer told me the follow- 
ing astounding story: 

“I was commanding a company before 
Damascus, so near the enemy that I could 
hear the commands given in French, and I 
realized we faced Free Frenchmen. I am not 
sentimental, but I tell you, my friend, that I 
grew weak and wept and could not give the 
order to fire. Then I noticed that the 
Frenchmen wore British helmets, and I 
thought, ‘The pigs!’ and I became a man 
again and a soldier, and fired—not on 
Frenchmen, but on British helmets.” 

The British troops were amazed to hear 
the French captives say, ‘Kill me quickly. 
Don’t torture me as you did the rest.” A 
high Vichy official, awaiting deportation, 
told me quite frankly why the French 
turned so quickly against the British: “If 
England had surrendered soon after France 
we wouldn’t be hating her now. But every 
day she resists so magnificently makes us 
more ashamed of ourselves, and you know 
shame is not far from hate.” 

The Syrian war was Gethsemane for both 
sides. On one side were the Free French, de- 
termined to save Syria from the Germans 
but torn by the idea of killing their country- 
men. “If we are brave enough to fight other 
Frenchmen,” one told me soberly, “we are 
brave enough for anything.” 
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On the other side the Vichy French were 
driven by a feeling which one officer put this 
way: “Fora year the world has been saying 
we are cowards. We had to show them 
Frenchmen still know how to fight and die.” 

The Free French made what I think was 
the most magnificent gesture in the entire 
Syrian war. They wêre ordered to a des- 
perate attack against a hill strongly held by 
Vichy forces. “We will take the hill,” they 
replied, “but in our own way.” They slung 
their rifles over their shoulders, out of firing 
position, and began, not charging, not firing, 
but merely walking up the hill. A burst of 
fire from the hilltop killed three of them, but 
the rest neither fired back nor faltered, but 
kept walking, walking, walking. The Vichy 
guns faltered, stopped, and the Free French 
walked to the top. Vichy gunners wouldn’t 
shoot Frenchmen who wouldn’t shoot back. 

When the war ended, Vichy troops had to 
make the heart-rending decision of whether 
to join De Gaulle or return to Franee. Some 
Vichy officers went to extraordinary lengths 
to keep their men. They threatened to hold 
up their pay, confiscate their postal savings 
in France, and, worst of all, made ominous 
threats about their families. 

Yet I know a Free French chaplain who 
went to see an especially bitter Vichy major, 
and within thirty minutes the major was 
weeping, and called his battalion together to 
say, “ You are free to join De Gaulle if you 
wish.” Most of them did. 


FRIEND of mine in Beirut, a Free 
French captain, was highly respected by 
both sides, and his office became a sort of 
confessional where Vichy men came to seek 
advice. He told them, “In your hearts you 
know the only real enemy of France is Ger- 
many. If you go home, you become just an- 
other hostage to Hitler, another mouth poor 
France must feed. There you cannot fight 
Germany, but here you can, side by side 
with other Frenchmen and British allies.” 
Most of them agreed to stay. When Vichy 
ships came to repatriate the men, half the 
crews deserted to De Gaulle, some even 
jumping overboard and swimming ashore. 
One night I watched 102 sailors join up 
with the Free French. There was no formal 
ceremony, but one by one they came up, 
gave their names, received the double-barred 
cross of Lorraine, shook hands, and went on 
to meet their new comrades. When I asked 
one new recruit what he thought of the De 


Gaullists, he replied, ““They’re real French- ` 


men,” then added bitterly, “the first ones 
I’ve seen in a long time!” 

Bereft of crews, some Vichy ships were 
weeks late in sailing. I went to the dock to 
see the last one leave. Stiff at attention 
stood a British guard of honor, and a British 
band crashed out the Marseillaise. The 
French ship drifting out to sea dipped the 


Tricolor in salute. It was a fantastic, unreal ` 


scene—honoring a defeated enemy and 
former ally. All about me I saw many eyes 
filled with tears and I couldn’t see quite 
clearly myself. 

I think the tragedy of France was most 
dramatically told in a field outside Damascus. 
Here Frenchmen had fought Frenchmen 
bitterly, and many Vichy dead were buried 
where they fell, under white wooden crosses. 
On one cross, under a man’s name, is this 
phrase painted in black letters: ‘A soldier 
of France,” and written beneath it in pencil: 
“So was the man who killed him.” 


THE END kx 
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Two years ago, Uncle Sam had only 26,144 
civilian pilots. Today he has 82,277, bet- 
ter than a 3 for 1 increase. About 
47,000 of the new pilots were trained 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
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BY MID-1942 there will be 

120,000 licensed civilian pilots 
in the United States, every one of 
them prepared to do his bit for 
national defense. Behind this amaz- 
ing figure, which represents nearly 
a 5-for-1 increase over 1939, lies the 
nation-wide Civilian Pilot Training 
Program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Its record in creat- 
ing clouds of air-minded minutemen 
is one of the thrilling achievements 
of American defense. 

Both England and Germany 
learned the hard way that pilots are 
as vital as planes to air supremacy. 
We are profiting by their bitter ex- 
perience. More than 10,000 CAA 
aviators have already joined our 
Army and Navy air forces; more 
are donning uniforms every day. 
The others are building the world’s 
greatest reservoir of reserve pilots. 
Every youngster graduated from 
CAA schools today agrees to start 
flying for Uncle Sam the instant he’s 
needed. 

Nine hundred training centers 
dot the nation—college campuses, 
suburbs, improvised airfields on 
abandoned farms. Recruited from 
every stratum of society, the fledg- 
lings are farmers, clerks, salesmen, 
students, factory hands, cabdrivers, 
office boys, cowboys, and playboys. 
A Midwest farmer stomped onto a 
CAA field to forbid his son taking 
lessons. Three weeks later, he 
sheepishly confessed to his wife that 
the boy had soloed—and so had he! 
“Maybe,” he grinned, “they can 
use me ferrying planes—if they 
think I’m too old to fight.” One 
out of every 30 civilian aviators is a 
girl, ready to serve as a mechanics’ 
helper, ferry pilot, or nurse. 

These graphs tell a dramatic 
story that will make Americans 
swell with pride—and Adolf Hitler 
mutter verdammt. 
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by man, is the backbone of any navy. Thirty 
or forty thousand tons of steel and machin- 
ery, precise as a watch, but sturdy enough to 
stand up under torpedoes, 2,000-pound 
bombs, and 16-inch shells. 

If some armchair strategist tells you that 
the battleship has been “outmoded” by the 
airplane, remind him of this: If the Ger- 
mans had had a battle fleet superior to that 
of England, the British Isles would have 
been blockaded and starved out long ago. 

Our United States battleships are, on the 
average, somewhat slower than those of 
other nations, but they are also tougher, and 
can hit harder. In prize-ring language, they 
are built to take it and to dish it out, with- 
out too much regard for fancy footwork. 

No warship has everything. For extra 
speed, you must sacrifice some of your guns 
or armor. For extra armor, you sacrifice 
something in guns or speed. For extra guns, 
you lose something in speed or armor. 

Our seagoing officers and battleship de- 
signers, for many years, have insisted on 
armor and gun power. 

The new German battleship Von Tirpitz 
(like the late Bismarck) has armor as strong 
as ours, but has only eight 15-inch guns com- 
pared to the nine 16-inch guns of our new 
North Carolina and Washington. Thus, the 
North Carolina can throw more than 20,000 
pounds of shells while the Tirpitz is firing 
only 16,000 pounds. 


HEE is the question: Were our seagoing 
officers and designers right in building for 
guns and armor at some sacrifice of speed? 

Looking at the battles of this war, we can 
see today how right our Navy has been. 

In the Mediterranean, the Italian cruiser 
Colleoni, probably the fastest in the world, 
met the Australian cruiser Sydney, slower 
but with heavier armor. Salvos from Syd- 
ney cut into the Colleoni’s thinner sides, 
slowed her down to a walk, and then fin- 
ished her off. 

Off Montevideo the Graf Spee, Germany’s 
pride, battled three smaller but brilliantly 
handled British cruisers. They slowed her 
down with hits on the water line. Unable to 
escape, she took refuge in harbor and was 
scuttled by her own crew. 

Last spring the mighty British battle- 
cruiser, the Hood, fought the new German 
battleship Bismarck, similar in size but with 
heavier armor. It was all over in a few min- 
utes. A shell from the Bismarck’s second 
salvo found a weak spot in the Hood’s 
armor, crashed through to an ammunition 
magazine, and literally blew the Hood to 
pieces. 

The British fleet did a masterly job in 


tracking down and finally. sinking the Bis- 
marck. When the Bismarck had apparently 
made her escape, it was an American-built 
long-range patrol plane which spotted her 
again. 

But note this: Before she sank at last, the 
Bismarck had been hit by a number of tor- 
pedoes, aerial and marine, and had endured 
the fire of several hundred of the heaviest 
shells. It isan extraordinary example of how 
much punishment a well-armored battleship 
can take. It is another proof that our naval 
designers have been on the right track. 

The Bismarck is also a valuable warning 
for America. What if Germany is ever given 
a breathing spell, with the time and re- 
sources to build Bismarcks, not singly, but 
by the dozens? That is one more reason why 
the American Navy, having now entered the 
Battle of the Atlantic, is in it to the finish. 

Taking them all around, I think it is fair 
to say that our battleships are the strongest 
and toughest fighting machines of their day. 
Our new ones, soon to be coming along, are 
far better than their older sisters. 


NES let’s see how our Navy stands 
on the question of air power versus sea 
power. 

It is clear from this war that one of the 
toughest jobs a fleet can have is to operate in 
narrow waters under the bombardment of a 
cloud of shore-based aircraft. The British 
Navy took a terrible pounding from enemy 
bombers off Norway in 1940 and off Crete in 
1941. They lost a lot of ships, including 
many destroyers and several cruisers. On 
another occasion the fast new aircraft car- 
rier Illustrious was put out of action and 
badly damaged, but not sunk. 

But the British battleship Rodney, 
equipped with strong deck armor, was little 
damaged, although hit squarely by a bomb 
of the heaviest caliber. 

This confirms the ideas of our Navy, 
which has been a leader in the thickness of 
deck armor. 

Another principle of our Navy is to use, 
besides the various smaller rapid-fire guns, 
plenty of very powerful antiaircraft guns to 
keep the enemy bombers high. Thus, we put 
5-inch antiaircraft guns on our cruisers when 
others were using 3- and 4-inch guns. 

One of the new developments we are 
proud of is our 5-inch “dual-purpose” gun. 
The details of its performance are a military 
secret. I can say, however, that it has a 
barrel nearly 16 feet long, that it is extremely 
quick-aiming and quick-firing for its size and 
power, that it can be used against either ves- 
sels on the surface or planes in the sky, and 
that it has a reach higher than any bombing 
planes now operating. Our new battleships 
carry up to 20 each of these hell-blowers. 

Originally, our Navy overlooked one im- 
portant point in defense against planes. They 
did not put enough protection around the 
men who handle the antiaircraft guns. Off 


Norway the British found that the first Ger- - 


man attack, while not badly damaging the 
ship, could put the A.A. gun crews out of 
action with machine-gun bullets or bomb 
splinters. The next Nazi wave, finding the 
ship nearly defenseless, could then dive in 
low and finish her off. Acting on this infor- 
mation, we have hastened to repair our 
error, and put good armor-plate protection 
around our antiaircraft crews. 

And that is one good example for those 
who think our aid to England has been a 
one-way affair. The British, by putting 
their information at our disposal, by per- 
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mitting our observers to follow every action 
from plane, ship, or submarine, have given 
us the priceless opportunity to keep thor- 
oughly up-to-date in all the rapidly develop- 
ing science of war. 

When I speak of heavy deck armor and 
antiaircraft guns, I leave out the most 
important defense against enemy planes: our 
own naval aviation. 

Our Navy has pioneered in the air ever 
since we sent officers to train with Glenn 
Curtiss in 1908. Our Navy plane, the NC-4, 
was the first to fly across the Atlantic in 
1919. We developed the first efficient cata- 
pult for launching planes from ships, the 
first aerial torpedoes, the best long-range 
scouts and bombers. 

Our naval fliers, ten years before the war, 
developed the first dive bombers, later 
copied by the Germans in their dread 
“Stukas.” I think our boys are still ahead 
of them in steepness of dive and bomb 
accuracy, but the Germans have the ad- 
vantage of wide battle experience. 

With the addition of the newly commis- 
sioned, 20,000-ton Hornet, we now have a 
great fleet of aircraft carriers. England has 8 
carriers, Japan has 9. We have only 7 car- 
riers, but those 7 can handle some 500 planes. 

At present our Navy has some 5,000 
planes, including trainers. New combat 
planes of the finest design are beginning to 
come along fast, with a goal of 12,000 com- 
bat planes, plus about 3,000 training planes. 

But the heart of naval aviation lies less 
in figures and numbers than in co-ordination, 
understanding, and teamwork between the 
planes in the air and the ships on the sur- 
face. And it is right here, in marrying the 
air arm to the fleet, that we have admittedly 
gone farther than any other nation. 

Lack of this quality, the British freely 
confess, gave them a good deal of trouble 
early in the war. Certain functions, handled 
by our naval aircraft, were in England han- 
dled by men trained as land fliers. R.A.F. 
men, skillful and brave as they were, did not 
always know enough of the sea, of ships, and 
of naval tactics to operate efficiently. The 
British are now working toward our system. 

We feel that the sea is a separate element. 


‘A man who has not had naval training can- 


not be a first-class naval flier. To a lands- 
man, a distant cruiser is easily mistaken for 
a battleship, or a small fleet with supply ships 
and auxiliaries for a merchant convoy. Such 
mistakes can change the course of a battle. 
This is why 1 have steadfastly opposed any 
move toward a unified or independent air 
force which would divorce the Navy from its 
own planes. 


Rk physical and mental requirements for 
entry into our Navy are higher than for 
any other navy. The officers have the un- 
surpassed training of Annapolis, followed in 
special cases by further study at our finest 
engineering and technical schools. Morale 
in the Navy is tops. Men who enlist always 
find the equipment ready for them, the whole 
training organization prepared. They settle 
down at once to the task of learning a com- 
plicated, enthralling, and arduous profession. 
There are 55 skilled trades in the Navy. 
Those who show special aptitude are sent to 
the Navy schools for advanced training, 
where they may win higher rating and pay. 

This process, over the years, has built up 
in our Navy a magnificently skilled and in- 
telligent body of petty officers and non- 
commissioned specialists. 

For commissioned officers we can draw 
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"SHE'S BEEN THIS WAY EVER SINCE THE 
COMPANIONS BALANCED MENUS APPEARED!” 


Hail, Genevieve—you're in tune with the times! 


Gus, there, isn’t going to put over any one-track 


menus On you any more. 


Frankly, we didn’t realize what punch there was in 
the subject of nutrition until we started trying to reduce 
the whole thing to words of one syllable. 


In its current series the Companion gives Companion 
readers a simple up-to-the-minute batch of facts to 


guide buying, menu making and cooking. 


Companion experts spent a lot of time and money 
to gather, test, and simplify all available information 
about minerals, vitamins, calories and proteins. They 
went through all the big words to produce nutshell nu- 
trition—in primer terms, primary colors, easy to read, 
usable charts. It’s all appearing in the Companion now. 


The Companion nutrition articles meet the needs of 
the housewife with a budget to balance. From now on, 
Companion readers can go to market with their own 
health defense program. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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not only on the trained reserve and the re- 
tired Annapolis men, but on a new type, the 
so-called “V-7 midshipmen.”’ These are 
made up of thousands of college men, of 
good standing in mathematics and other sub- 
jects. They go to training school for forced- 
draft courses in naval science for four 
months. Then, if they can pass the stiff 
final examination, they go directly into the 
fleet, as ensigns of the Naval Reserve, as- 
signed to hard, active service. 

The American Navy has always been 
noted for its marksmanship, its gunnery. 
Every year, as ranges lengthen, this be- 
comes more complex. Suppose you are on a 
battleship, firing at an enemy ship which, 20 
miles away, is hardly more than a speck on 
the horizon. Your own guns move with your 
ship, which simultaneously rolls and pitches. 

You must allow for your own speed and 
direction, the enemy’s speed and direction, 
the force and direction of the wind and other 
atmospheric conditions—to mention just a 
few of the variables. 

To keep our supremacy in this we must 
have the help of our scientists in providing 


ever better metal, explosives, and instru- 
ments. We have the constant advantage of 
our intelligent and highly competitive per- 
sonnel. And we strengthen this by more 
actual target practice than any other navy. 
That is expensive, but worth it. One trouble 
with the Italian Navy was that it could not 
afford to “waste” powder in practice firing. 
It is a curious fact that the American Navy 
burnt up more ammunition during the first 
year of the war than did the British Navy. 
The reason, of course, was that British ves- 
sels, on wartime patrol, might go for months 
without firing a shot, while our ships were 
busy with their peaceful target practice. 


SOME day a book will be written about 
the new scientific inventions which are 
strengthening our Navy at this critical time. 
If such a book were written now it would be 
worth several billion dollars, cash money, to 
one A. Hitler. You will see, then, why I can- 
not say much about our.new inventions here. 

I am proud of this Navy of ours. Every 
American has a right to be proud of it, to 
know that it is, up to now, the greatest 
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navy in history. But we cannot afford to 
be complacent about it. It is still not the 
navy which our country needs and which 
our fighting men in the ships deserve. 

Consider two destroyers, the Reuben 
James and the Kearny. The Reuben James 
was hurriedly built at the time of the last 
war. She was fast, but she was not so sturdy 
as our modern destroyers. Recently she 
was torpedoed and sunk. 

The Kearny is a modern destroyer. She 
represents years of study by our designers, 
in stronger metals, in sturdier frame, in 
greater compartmentation. A torpedo struck 
her in a vulnerable spot. It was a blast 
which would have blown an older destroyer 
in half. It tore heavily into the Kearny and 
flooded two of her compartments. Men were 
killed and wounded. But the Kearny kept 
an even keel and steamed some 400 miles 
under her own power to make port. 

Perhaps this is a symbol of the difference 
between what our Navy was and what it will 
be in the days to come. 


THE END ** 
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said. She got up from her chair, laid her 
club down on the floor, knocked the ashes 
from her pipe on the hearth, and put her pipe 
in her apron pocket. 

“I don’t need a club,” she said as she 
opened the kitchen door. “Silas will never 
bother me. He has come to see me. It ain’t 
that Worldly kilt his body that makes him 
come back. His speret is comin’ back to me 
—the woman that loves it!” 

“There he is at the front winder!” Worldly 
shouted. He aimed his rifle, but he was not 
quick enough. He lowered it slowly from his 
shoulder. “I know that I saw that man.” 

“I know you did, too,” Gideon said. “I 
was looking that way, and I saw his face. 
It is a long face with a red beard.” 

“That’s right,” Worldly said, with trem- 
bling words. 

“I saw ’im, too, Pa,” Haskell said. “That 
was Silas. I know it was him.” 

“N TOW ye bee, Judge, what I’m up ag’in’,” 

Worldly said. “Do you blame me fer 
havin’ it out with 'im? He won't leave me 
be. He disturbs me one night every year. It 
was the night I kilt ’im.” 

“Never saw anything like this in the fifty 
years that I have been connected with the 
law,” Judge Shackleford said, rubbing his 
bony hands together. 

“It’s an awful thing, Judge,” Haskell 
Sizemore said. “It’s hard on Pa to have this 
thing hangin’ over his head. Pa knows now 
that the dead never die.” 


Outside, the rain was still pouring, but 
not so heavily as earlier in the night. One 
couldn’t see through the windowpanes in 
the back of the room, for the rain hit them 
squarely. But the window in front of the 
house was protected from the rain by the 
porch roof. It was here that Silas Woodbury 
made his appearances and looked inside. 

“Im awfully hungry, Worldly,” Judge 
Shackleford said. “My nerves have gone to 
pieces, too. I need strong black coffee.” 

“Haskell, holler in the kitchen and tell 
your Ma that. I said fer her to make strong 
coffee,” Worldly said. “Tell her to hurry up 
supper.” 

Haskell held the double-bitted ax in his 
hand and walked to the kitchen door. He 
opened the door and repeated to his mother 
what his father had said. 

“Oh, I saw Silas,” Gurtie screamed. “I 
saw 'im at the winder!” 

When she screamed the Irish setter 
jumped from his place beside the churn and 
ran toward the kitchen barking. Gurtie 
opened the door and let him run out into 
the downpour of rain. 

“Even Rusty is troubled by Silas,” 
Worldly said. 

The rain had slowed to a drizzle. The 
men before the fire could hear Gurtie in the 
kitchen rattling the pots and pans and slid- 
ing the dishes over the table. 

“Judge, come to your supper,” Gurtie 
called. 

Judge Shackleford, nervous and drowsy, 
tottered toward the kitchen door. He sat 
down to a midnight supper of warmed-over 
soup beans, corn pone, fried potatoes, veni- 
son and gravy, and strong black coffee. 

“This will put new life in me,” Judge 
Shackleford said. 

“Listen,” Worldly Sizemore said. “Hear 
that man walkin’ around the house. Hear his 
hands touchin’ the wall.” 

“Yeah, I hear ’im,’’ Gideon said. “If that 
ain’t a man walkin’ out there, I’ve lost my 
mind.” 

Worldly got up from his chair and put his 
rifle to his shoulder. Soon the noise was gone. 

“‘He’s a smart duck,” Worldly said. “He 
knows not to come to that winder ag’in. 
Right there is where I kilt ’im. He’s felt a 
pellet of hot lead from this rifle there before.” 


Worldly sat down in his chair again. The 
judge finished his supper. He came back 
and sat before the fire. Soon Gurtie returned 
from the kitchen. She picked up her hickory 
club and sat down on her split-bottomed 
chair. She filled her pipe and lit it with a 
stick of kindling. 

“Look at the window!” Judge Shackle- 
ford shouted. ‘‘There’s a man’s face, and he 
has a long, red beard.” 

“Its Silas,” Gurtie said. 
keerful!” 

Gurtie hadn’t more than said these words 
when Worldly threw his rifle to his shoulder 
and took aim. Haskell raised from his chair 
and gripped the double-bitted ax handle in 
his hands. The rifle fired, and the face 
dropped down beneath the window. 

“That got ’im, Pa,” Haskell said. 
heerd ’im fall.” 

“I heard him hit the porch,” the judge 
said. “That’s the first time I ever saw one 
man shoot at another.” 


“Silas, do- be 


“I 


HE windowpane was shot out, and a cool 

stream of air, wet by the November rain, 
came into the room. No one got up from 
his chair. Each sat silently. The judge 
nervously fumbled at the arm of his chair. 
Gurtie sucked on her long canewood pipe- 
stem harder than she had before. Clouds of 
smoke rolled toward the puncheon ceiling, 
where long strings of red pepperpods were 
hanging on dirty strings tied to rusty nails 
that were driven in the knotty, unbarked 
black-oak joists. 

“I got ’im that time,” Worldly said. “He 
won’t bother me any more.” 

“The speret of man never dies,” Gurtie 
said, and wheezed hard on her pipe. 

“Tm afraid it died this time, Ma,” Has- 
kell said. “I believe Pa kilt the speret of 
Silas.” 

“Hope I did,” Worldly said. 

“Ast your Pa why he don’t go out to see,” 
Gurtie said to Haskell. 

Haskell repeated these words to his father. 

“You tell her that I said,” Worldly said, 
“that it ain’t none of her business why I 
don’t go out to see.” 

Haskell repeated these words to his 
mother. Worldly sat in his chair, nervously 
fondling his rifle. 
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“You can tell your Pa, Haskell,” Gurtie 
said, “that I said he was afeared of Silas 
Woodbury.” 

Haskell repeated these words to his father. 
Worldly remained silent. He fingered the 
long barrel of his hog rifle. He waited for 
morning. In a few minutes the judge dozed 
to sleep sitting in his chair, but Gideon re- 
mained awake, as did the others. 

The storm subsided, and soon a light 
streak from the east flashed against the 
porch window. Gideon rose from his chair, 
yawned in the dim light of the embers, then 
walked over and picked up his pack. He 


strapped it around his shoulders. He walked 
over and shook Judge Shackleford’s shoul- 
der. The judge awoke. 


“(NUESS it’s not a dream,” Judge Shackle- 

ford said. ‘‘Seemslike all I went through 
with yesterday and last night is a dream. 
But it’s not a dream.” 

“No, it’s not a dream,” Gideon said. “I 
know, for I’ve not closed my eyes for a wink 
of sleep. We'd better get goin’. It’s gettin’ 
light in the east.” 

“We must pay Worldly Sizemore for our 
night’s lodgin’s,” Judge Shackleford. said. 
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“No, you won’t,” Worldly said. “My 
house is free to men lost in a storm.” 

“Then thank you kindly,” the judge said. 
“We must be on our way.” 

The judge and Gideon walked straight 
from the front door. They were afraid to 
look back. But as soon as they had walked 
into the morning twilight just outside the 
porch Gideon looked back. He saw the red 
Irish setter sprawled lifelessly across the 
porch beneath the window with a spot be- 
tween his eyes redder than the hair on his 
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have left the United States alone to face the 
Nazis. 

They thought Britain would agree, not 
only because of a desire for peace, but also 
because, in an anti-Communistic period not 
far past, Britain had shown some interest in 
having Germany turn eastward against Rus- 
sia rather than westward toward the Chan- 
nel. The British believed, however, that the 
Germans were going to attack Russia any- 
how. They warned the Russians of it and 
put Hess, with his broken ankle, in jail, and 
let the Nazis take their course. The Nazis 
attacked the Russians on June 22d. 


HENEVER the Germanscome to what 

seems to them a good stopping point 
with the Russians, they are expected to renew 
the peace offer in the form which is already 
indicated by their operations in the economic 
Battle of Europe. The renewed offer, when 
it comes, may seem deceptively attractive 
from a distance unless it is read against its 
present European background. 

The Nazi plan for the permanent organi- 
zation of Europe begins now to emerge 
reliably, because the Germans have shown 
no gift for concealment. Their orders and 
instructions have been explicit in order to be 
understood and carried out. These are being 
patiently collected and pieced together in 
London, not only by the British government, 
but also by exiled governments. 

Hitler appears to have no intention of 
Germanizing all of Europe, but only of hay- 
ing Germany dominate all of it permanently. 

It may seem generous when he finally of- 
fers to limit the political boundaries of Ger- 
many to those which he mapped for a 
Greater Germany at the outbreak of this 
war. Those boundaries would restore Ger- 
many to the territory she held before the 
first World War, including the Danzig Corri- 
dor and East Prussia, plus postwar Austria, 


Sudetenland, Bohemia, Moravia, and a part 
of the Polish territory taken back at the 
outset of the present war. 

Politically, the new German Reich, model 
of 1942, or as soon as Hitler can achieve it 
thereafter, is to be identified as the homeland 
only of certified Germans, to whom he refers 
in German as Herrenvolk—the master race. 
The British pronounce it, Herring-Folks. 

The states politically excluded from this 
new Reich are not to be set free, however. 
Around them will run a customs frontier 
which will serve as the boundary of German 
industrial monopoly, which Hitler and his 
advisers have yet to locate precisely. It is 
expected to include the Low Countries, 
northern France, and the industrial sections 
of adjacent countries. Within this customs 
frontier, the Nazis will rule with as much 
absolutism in industry as they rule within 


the Reich in politics. Germans will have. 


executive and skilled positions, while un- 
skilled labor will be delegated to non-Ger- 
mans. 

Beyond this customs frontier, the outlying 
portions of Europe will be devoted to agri- 
culture, and the manufacture with cheap 
labor of such goods of common consumption 
as clothes. If there are any islanded sections 
where heavy industry is now located, such 
industries will be throttled after the peace. 

With the ruthlessness which the Nazis 
have shown so far, they will change the occu- 
pational map and the national map wher- 
ever necessary to conform with their concepts 
of the outside boundaries of the political 
German Reich. They are already conduct- 
ing mass migrations, the extermination of 
populations, and the destruction of industry. 

These are the operations which have 
caused the rise of resistance in Europe and 
the Nazi repressions which have attracted 
attention to the proposed new order. The 
severity of the repression is an indication 
of the vigor of the resistance. One of the 
unforseen consequences of a blitzkrieg is that 
it moves so quickly it defeats but doesn’t 
exhaust its victims. They’ve enough vitality 
left to bother the Nazis and gain the support 
of the remaining free democratic countries. 

The behavior of the Norwegians has al- 
most driven mad the original Quisling who 
betrayed them. Pavelitch, who is Hitler’s 
man in Yugoslavia, dares not appear in pub- 
lic without a bodyguard of 100 men. In 
France, where resistance in the unoccupied 
territory is now as bitter as in the occupied, 
they first got rid of Laval and then tried to 
shoot him. 

Heydrich, Hitler’s notorious suppressor of 
resistance, is roving from one defeated na- 
tion to another—from Norway, to Czecho- 
slovakia, to France—demanding the mass 
execution of citizens for each German killed. 

Meanwhile, the Nazis pursue their plan of 


acquiring industrial control, not only for the 
war effort but for all future time. They do 
it with the color of legality by purchasing » 
control from holders who, under German 
prompting, find it wiser to sell. In some 
instances the Germans make the purchases 
with funds they borrow from occupied na- 
tional banks; in other instances with the 
proceeds of levies or taxes. In Norway, the 
Germans seized Norwegian money presses 
and printed such funds as they needed. The 
money paid by the Germans has little worth 
because there’s little to purchase with it. 
And it shrinks in value as they pour 
it out. 

Once in control of industries, they ma- 
nipulate them for the advantage of the 
German war effort. By closing down non- 
war industries, they create unemployment 
and starvation which the conquered people 
can avoid only by agreeing to go to Germany 
to work. About 2,000,000 workers from 
occupied countries are now employed in 
Germany, freeing a corresponding number 
of Nazis for service in German armies. 

In agricultural countries, the Nazis are 
exacting from banks large credits which 
Germany will probably never have to re- 
pudiate, because German expenditures are 
inflating currencies toward the point of 
worthlessness. 


MEANWHILE, the French in occupied 
territory, against their will, are supply- 
ing Nazi armies with tanks, airplanes, para- 
chutes, and gas masks. Belgium is building 
Nazi ships. Denmark is repairing them. Hol- 
land is making dive bombers and wireless 
apparatus. Czechoslovakia is making arma- 
ment of all kinds, especially tanks and guns. 
Poland is supplying aircraft and digging coal 
for Hitler. Yugoslavia is producing copper 
and chrome. Greece is producing nickel. 
Norway provides aluminum and fish oil, and 
has recently been put to work on skis to help 
Germans in Russia. 

Perhaps the most successful counter to 
this flow of supplies was accidentally devel- 
oped by the British Broadcasting Company. 
A Belgian broadcaster casually observed to 
his unseen audience that the letter V stands 
for Victory in English, Victoire in French, 
and Vrijheid, or Freedom, in Flemish, and 
could be written easily and swiftly on a wall, 
and would annoy the Germans. 

Immediately, Belgium, France, and other 
countries in Europe broke out in such a rash 
of V’s that the British government discov- 
ered it was actually in wide communication 
with resisters of the Nazis. 

Prime Minister Chruchill took the air and 
urged the coerced peoples of Europe to re- 
fuse collaboration with the Nazis. The 
Minister of Labor, Ernest Bevin, launched 
a slowdown campaign which is credited with 
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cutting production of war supplies for Ger- 
many by 20 per cent. 

The Nazis have made various attempts to 
counter the V campaign. They fined occu- 
pants of houses on which a V was chalked 
during the night. Then the supposedly sub- 
jugated people chalked the letter on German 
barracks. Nazi sentries were instructed by 
some commanders to shoot any man, woman, 
or child chalking up a V. Germans were 
thereafter discovered with V’s chalked on 
their backs in streetcars or crowds. 

British . broadcasting officials are some- 
what aghast at the audacities which have 
resulted from bringing isolated resisters to 
Germany together in the V movement. On 
top of this, the prolonged resistance of the 
Russians is also responsible, in their opinion, 
for the riots and assassinations which have 
provoked recent violent Nazi repressions. 

The British are trying to persuade the 
resisters to stick to reasonably effective re- 
sistance—to buy up as much food and as 
many supplies as they can and so leave little 
for the Germans, to conceal their crops from 
the conquerors, to demand better wages 
from the Germans and then waste their time. 
The advice is for sabotage at present rather 
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so unhappy over what she had done. She 
stood at the blinds until she heard a door 
close and saw the police car roll on up the 
street. The young man with the blue eyes 
and sandy hair lifted a hand in farewell. 
Then he came around the back of his car 
and sat down on the running board. 


HENS cheeks were pink as she stormed 
out the door and down the path. 

The young man raised his head and looked 
at her. “Again?” he asked mildly. 

Ellen stamped her foot, and then was 
angry with herself. Almost as angry as with 
him. “Look here, Mr.—” 

“Folling,” he said. “Peter Folling.” 

“Mr. Folling,” Ellen repeated‘ firmly, 
“you’ve had your orders from the police. 
You don’t.want to be-arrested, do-you?”’ 





than violence, though violence does begin 
with V. 

In the uneasy situation into which re- 
sistance to the Nazis has brought Europe, 
Hitler not only needs peace but wants to 


discuss it whenever he can drive Russia , 


safely out of her great industrial and agri- 
cultural regions. 

As a basis for future operations, he would 
first like a pacified Europe permanently 
organized as the Nazi industrial monopoly 
already described, where there would be no 
heavy industry, other than German, fit to 
equip a military machine. The non-German 
countries would have to accept any Ger- 
man pay offered for their factory labor, 
because there would be no other employer, 
and they would have to accept any German 
prices for their foodstuffs, because there 
would be no other customer. 

All that Germany would do if their popu- 
lations overexpanded would be to correct 
unemployment by constructing strategical 
roads which would enable the Nazis to re- 
blitz the dominated nations if they dared to 
reject the treatment which it pleased Hitler 
and his followers to deal out to them. 

To make this pleasant picture secure for 


“I won’t be,” Peter Folling reassured her. 
“His name is Kelley. With two E’s. Al- 
ways get the names correct.” . . . His brows 
lifted. He said, “Close your mouth. You 
look funny like that.” 

Ellen said, ‘““You’re loathsome. You haven’t 
a single decent impulse. Newspaper scaven- 
gers; corrupting everything you touch.” 

She stepped back as he got up. He was 
really too big. But his voice was calm: 
“Easy. You're talking of the wench I love.” 

He glanced at the house. Then looked at 
her. “There’s no reason why I should, but 
I’m going to put you straight. Sit down.” 
He gestured at the running board, and when 
Ellen drew herself up he spoke more sharply: 
“Sit down, lily, or do I slap you down?” 

“You—you wouldn’t dare,” Ellen faltered. 
But she sat down. 

“That’s better,” Peter said. He sat beside 
her where he could see the house and the 
exits. “ You’ve sounded off. Now I’ll talk a 
little. You’re mad about me coming to your 
door to ask a personal question about your 
sister. You don’t consider how I feel. I’m 
more than mad. I’m humiliated.” 

He nodded. “You said ‘scavenger.’ That’s 
how I feel. I’ve never felt that way before. 
That’s because I’ve covered honest things in 
my career. Like fires and murders.” He ges- 
tured. “I don’t like this. Society to news- 
papermen is synonymous with publicity 
seeking, and while we tolerate publicity 
seekers we only feel contempt for them.” 

Ellen said coldly, “That makes every- 
thing fine. You can get into your car and go 
away from us contemptibles and wipe it 
from your virtuous memory.” 

“But I’m a newspaperman,”’ Peter said, 
as if she had not spoken. “I was in Havana, 
covering a story. A political story. Working 
on officials, diplomats. I got my story. 
Cabled it and started back. The sort of job 
completed that helps because it leads to our 
Washington Bureau, where I want to wind 
up. And when I got to Miami there was this 
wire from the desk asking me to cover this 


. thing that would be the society editor’s chore 


if it was February instead of May.” 
He lit a cigarette. ‘‘A most distasteful as- 
signment. To ask one exhibitionist if she’s 
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the Nazis, it was necessary first to smash the 
Russian industrial system, which might have 
broken the German industrial monopoly. 
Now Hitler would like a peace with 
Britain, so that he may next take on the 
United States economically. Of course, 
Britain’s turn would come later, but the 
Britons are not supposed to suspect that. 
The German economic machine, which 
Hitler proposes to have working at full 
efficiency within ten years after a satisfactory 
(to him) military peace, would compete with 
anyone anywhere. By sustaining a lean 
German standard of living for a few years, it 
could drive the United States out of its for- 
eign markets, notably out of South America. 
There is at present no economic Monroe 
Doctrine and 30 per cent of the exports of 
South America are sold in Europe in peace- 
time. Meanwhile, the United States is 
struggling to help South America out of its 
undistributed stocks. If Germany returned 
to the market, the problem would be solved 
—for South America, on German terms. 
The British are determined, however, to 
have none of this solution. 
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going to marry another exhibitionist. Pat- 
ting parasites on the back by expressing an 
interest in their linen.” 

His nose wrinkled in disgust. He looked 
down into Ellen’s wrathful face. “I’m a 
newspaperman. I do what I’m told. If 
you'll rout out this Godiva sister of yours 
you’ll be rid of me and able to go right back 
to your idling.” 

A hundred things trembled on Ellen’s lips, 
but all she could say was, “ You’re so smug!” 

“That’s a fighting word,” Peter told her. 
“But you’re wrong. I’m just a lad to whom 
life is real and earnest. And you society folk 
are neither.” 

“Smug,” Ellen repeated. ‘Smug and 
snobbish.” She got up. “You're a rotten 
snob and you can sit here and stew in the 
sun until your clay feet crumble.” 

“Apt,” Peter said appreciatively. He 
stretched. ‘“She’s got to come out some 
time soon. You society lilies wither without 
plebeian eyes to behold your glory.” 

He reached into the car, brought out a 
gray fedora and tilted it over his eyes, relax- 
ing his big frame. One hand gestured dis- 
missal, and Ellen went up the path, her gray 
eyes almost black. 


IANA was downstairs. Diana was stand- 

ing by. the blinds of the living-room. 
She wore a white silk dress, blue-and-white 
spectator pumps, and carried a big blue hat. 
Her face, under its patina of make-up was 
expressionless, but her eyes were appre- 
hensive. “Is he going?” 

“He’s not,” Ellen said. ‘He’s one of the 
privileged class. The police won’t chase 
him. Let him stay there.” 

“But I’ve got to go out,” Diana said. 
The diamond and sapphire bracelet glittered 
as she gestured. ‘‘He’ll follow me.” 

Ellen looked at her. “Di, is anything 
wrong?” 

“I won’t be followed!” Diana said. 

Ellen sighed. Then suddenly her face 
lighted. “We’ll fix him,” she said. 

“How?” Diana asked. 

“Tl be you. I’ll get him away and you 
can escape.” 

“But he’s seen you,” Diana objected. 
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“And probably knows me from my pictures.” 

“A bandanna to hide my hair,” Ellen said. 
“Some make-up. Pll take your car with the 
New York plates and he’ll follow. Then you 
can take my car and be gone before he 
catches up with me.” She turned up her 
palms, and Diana’s eyes widened. 

“Come on,” Ellen said. “You work on 
me. We’ll show him he can’t get away with 
tere 

With the bandanna covering her brown 
hair and her face stiff under the make-up, 
Ellen stared at her reflection in the mirror. 
It would be easy to mistake her for Diana. 
Very easy. Diana said, “Oh, Ellen, hurry. 
I’ve got to go.” 


OCETTER they went downstairs and 
through the back to the garage. Ellen 
got behind the wheel of the yellow roadster. 
She nodded at her own modest coupé. “T’ll 
turn toward the Ocean Drive. Wait until he 
follows. Then you can go the other way.” 

As she sent the long car roaring into the 
drive she saw Peter Folling. He jumped 
back just in time as Ellen swung the car 
around the end of his coupé. The ocean 
sparkled ahead. As she reached the Ocean 
Drive and made the left-hand turn she saw 
the coupé leap away from the curb in pur- 
suit. Purposely she held down her speed 
until Peter made the turn into the Drive; 
then she opened up. 

The yellow roadster was powerful. She 
could have lost the coupé easily, but she was 
not used to so much speed. The first curve 
sent her foot to the brakes, and when she 
straightened the coupé had gained a lot. 
Peter Folling wasn’t slowing for curves. Just 
before Jupiter he caught up. He pulled 
ahead, hogging the middle of the road, and 
stopped. Ellen had to stop as well, but her 
eyes were sparkling. 

Peter came walking toward the yellow car, 
hatless, his hand seeking the inevitable 
cigarette. He barely glanced at her. ‘Miss 
Carter, I’m Peter Folling of the Globe. My 
editor wants to know if you’re going to marry 
Pepe Sal Vanessi.”’ 

The realization that he had mistaken her 
for Diana heightened Ellen’s triumph. It 
was a full moment before she thought of 
what he had said. She gasped, “What? 
What did you say?” 

Peter took the cigarette from his mouth. 
He said patiently, “Are you going to marry 
Pepe Sal Vanessi?”’ 

“You mean Gray Morley,” Ellen cried. 
“That’s whom Diana is going to marry!” 

Peter looked at her then. His eyes nar- 
rowed. After a long moment he nodded. “I 
might have known. You're pretty good. 
Score this one for you, lily.” He started 
back to the coupé. 

Ellen called to him but he did not stop. 
She got out of the roadster and caught his 
arm before he reached his car. “‘ Mr, Folling, 
please.” 

Peter stopped. ‘One brow lifted. “What’s 
this—ariother act?” 

“Oh, no,” Ellen said. ‘‘Please—who is 
this Pepe; this man you spoke about?” 

“A wolf,” Peter told her. “A gay man- 
about-town. A squire of pretty girls and 
women. An idler with a plus handicap. 
You’re not telling me you don’t know him?” 

“No,” Ellen said. “I—I don’t know the 
people my sister is friendly with in New 
York. But you wanted to know if Diana was 
going to marry him—” 

“Uh-huh.” Peter’s blue eyes met hers. 
“I only know what the paper wired me. 


This Pepe was talking at El Morocco last 
night and an ear overheard. He said he’d 
just talked to your sister on the phone and 
he was flying down right away to marry her 
—at her request.” He blew smoke, his eyes 
skeptical. ‘News to you?” His voice 
changed: “Hey. What’s the matter?” } 

Ellen’s lips trembied. She felt sick. “But 
she loves Gray. She always has. She 
mustn’t marry this man. She doesn’t love 
him. It’s just that she and Gray must have 
quarreled last night.” 

Peter snorted, his hands in his pockets, 
and Ellen said, “ You must believe me.” 

She put one hand on his arm, and Peter 
freed himself by a slight twist of his body. 
His voice was rough: “All right. So what? 
So after she marries this Pepe she’ll divorce 
him and marry this Morley. He’ll be num- 
ber two in the procession instead of number 
one. What’s the difference? That’s how all 
you lilies do it.” 

Ellen shook her head, more to clear it than 
to deny his words. Peter turned away. She 
said, “ You’ve got to help me.” 

Peter didn’t pause. “I’m chasing my 
story.” 

Ellen got to the coupé first. She reached 
in and snatched the ignition key from the 
lock. She dropped it inside her dress. Under 
the make-up her face was white. She 
couldn’t think of anything but that she had 
to stop Diana, and she didn’t know how. 
But Peter Folling would. Reporters knew 
how to do anything. 

Peter put out his big hand. “Give.” 

Ellen shook her head. “You’ve got to 
help me. Diana can’t do this. She loves 
Gray. It will spoil her life.” 

“Nuts,” Peter said inelegantly. “It'll get 
her columns of publicity. That’s all that 
matters to you people.” 

But his baiting couldn’t anger her now. 
She said, “I’ve got to stop her. You’ve got 
to tell me what to do.” 

Peter looked down at her warily. “She 
didn’t tell you anything?” 

“No. I was furious with you. That’s why 
I took her car and got you out of the way. 
She took mine but I don’t know where she 
went. I thought she was going to meet 
Gray.” 

Peter shrugged and extended one hand, 
“Okay. Give me my key. Let’s go back to 
your place.” 

“You'll help me?” 

“Yes. I get my story, though. Agree?” 

“If that’s what you want,” Ellen said. 

“That’s all I’m interested in.” .. . 


LLEN was trembling with reaction when 
they reached the house. Rogers let them 

in. Ellen asked, “ Did Miss Diana say where 
she was going?” 

Rogers said, “No, Miss Ellen.” 

She walked through to the patio, and Peter 
followed. She sat down in a deep chair. 

Peter said, “If your sister didn’t go to 
meet this Morley, she went to meet Pepe. 
She’s had more than an hour. Time enough 
to meet him if he waited at Miami, more if 
he met her this side.” 

Ellen nodded miserably, her eyes on his 
lean face. 

Peter asked, “She has your car?” 

eves 

“Okay. Where’s the phone?” 

Ellen got up. In the dim foyer she indi- 
cated the phone. 

Peter said, “What’s the police number? 
You must know it—you used it on me.” 

Ellen told him. Peter stood with the 
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phone clamped between his ear and shoulder 
while he fished out a cigarette. He asked, 
“What’s the license number? What sort of 
bus is it?” 

He spoke into the phone: ‘I’m calling 
for Miss Ellen Carter. Her coupé’s been 
stolen. . . . About an hour ago. Florida 
plates.” He gave the number, the make and 
color of the car. “Drag for it, will you? 
Probably be a girl driving. Alone or with a 
man. Hold them. And call Miss Carter 
here at her home. If she’s not in, the butler 
will know where you can get her. Do your 
best, hey? It’s important.”’ He said, “Okay. 
Thanks,” and hung up. 

He nodded as Ellen looked, wide-eyed, at 
him. ‘They'll pick her up. Not that it’ll 
do any good. She’s of age, isn’t she?” 

“‘She’s only nineteen.” 

Peter wrinkled his nose. “Old enough to 
marry whoever she pleases.” His eyes 
rested on her momentarily. He started to 
say something, then apparently changed his 
mind. ‘‘Where’s this Morley? We'd better 
go see him. Leave word with your man.” 


WV eS Ellen got behind the wheel of the 
yellow car, Peter got in beside her. He 
slid down on his spine and muttered, “ More 
chi-chi.” 

There was shade from the huge palms on 
Royal Palm Way. Ellen looked anxiously 
to see if her coupé was parked in front of the 
Morley Real Estate Company. But she saw 
only Gray’s roadster, a company car. 

Gray was behind his desk, broad-shoul- 
dered, fair, square-chinned in his linen suit. 

Ellen had no hope, but she asked, “Gray, 
have you seen Diana this morning?” 

Gray said sullenly, “I haven’t. I prob- 
ably won’t. Not this morning or any other.” 

Ellen’s heart sank. Peter sat on the rail- 
ing and nodded at her. “There you are. 
That gives Pepe, the Wolf, a clear field. 
We better go back to your cabin and wait 
for news.” 

Gray scowled at Peter. “Who are you?” 

Peter flicked an eyelid at him. “Folling, 
Peter. New York Globe.” 

“kkeporter,” Gray said distastefully, and 
looked at Ellen. 

Peter looked at her as well. 
society lily?” he queried. 

Gray moved toward him, and Peter got off 
the railing. “Society, your uncle,” Gray 
said, his square jaw jutting. “I work—and 
damned hard. I worked my way through 
college, too. Does that make me a lily?” 

“Tt shouldn’t,” Peter said. “Want an 
apology?” 

“Skip it.” 

Ellen put one hand on Gray’s arm. 
“Please. What happened last night?” 

“What do you think?” Gray asked. “We 
quarreled. But we won’t any more. I’m 
finished.” 

“And how,” Peter murmured. 

Ellen said, distressed, “Oh, Gray, you 
don’t know what you’ve done. She only 
came down here because of you. And you’ve 
driven her away—to something—” 

Gray said hotly, “A man’s got his self- 
respect. If she—” 

Ellen shook her head. She felt tired and 
lonely. “It’s your fault, Gray. She’s al- 
ways been in love with you. She’s pretty 
young and we’ve no father or mother. Only 
Aunt Amy, and she needs more looking after 
than any of us. You could have helped Di. 
Not quarreled with her all the time.” 

“Now, wait,” Gray said; but Peter said 
sharply, “Shut up. Let her talk.” 
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Ellen felt the tiniest little warmth. But 
she spoke to Gray: “Oh, I know. You re- 
sented our money first, and now you resent 
Diana’s being so lovely and having her pic- 
ture everywhere and men wanting to take 
her out.” She shook her head. “You’re so 
selfish. You don’t think of her—only of 
yourself. And now it’s too late.” 

“A man doesn’t want his girl’s name 
linked with all sorts of café hounds,” Gray 
said sullenly. 

“Linked is right,” Peter told him. “A 
Class A wolfhound flew down this morning 
and your girl’s out now—marrying him.” 

Gray’s face got pale under the tan. He 
looked at Ellen. She nodded miserably, and 
Gray said, “ But she can’t do that. We quar- 
reled, yes, but—” He clenched his fists. 
“Ellen, where is she?” 

“I don’t know,” Ellen said, even as Peter 
remarked, “It’s pretty late for remorse.” 

She let her breath go. “She mustn’t marry 
this man. We have the police looking for 
her. Mr. Folling says they'll find her.” 
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Gray sank down in his chair. ‘‘Can’t we 
do anything? Do we have to sit here?” 

“We do,” Peter said cheerfully. Ellen 
felt her fears lift somewhat. He looked so 
capable. So sure. And then he said, “ Why 
don’t you go wash your face?” and her 
anger, her distaste came back. 

But she got up and went to the back of 
the office and scrubbed her face. 


HEN she came back Peter was alone. 

He said, “ I sent him out for coffee and 
sandwiches. I’m hungry, and it gives him 
something to do.” His blue eyes inspected 
her. “Now you look like what you are—not 
something else.” 

Peter was munching, Ellen sipping coffee, 
and Gray walking nervously up and down 
when the phone rang. This time it was the 
police. Peter said, “We’ll be right down.” 

He racked the phone and grinned at them. 
“It’s Kelley. They’ve got them.” 

Gray was already going out the door. 
Ellen ran to the yellow car, and turned im- 
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patiently as Peter followed slowly. Gray’s 
car had already roared down the way before 
Peter sank down beside her. 

Kelley, standing just below the desk where 
the lieutenant was, looked worried. He 
spoke to Peter: ‘“‘They’re in there.” He 
pointed toadoor. “You’resureit’sall right?” 

Ellen started for the door, and Gray went 
with her. She heard Peter say, “There 
won’t be any charges. Introduce me to the 
lieutenant. You keep this under cover and I 
won't forget.” 

Gray closed the door behind them. The 
room was small, with oak furniture and a 
linoleum-covered floor. Diana was sitting 
in a chair, her hat on the table. At the 
window a tall young man with dark, close- 
combed hair stood drumming on the pane 
with slim fingers. 


Des got to her feet and the man at the 
window turned. He had an olive-skinned 
face with liquid bright eyes. Before Ellen 
could say anything Gray went past her. He 
said jerkily, “ Di, you can’t marry this man. 
You love me.” 

Ellen saw Diana’s lips begin to tremble. 
But her chin was stubborn. Gray said, “ Di, 
I love you. Maybe I’ve not been fair, but 
that’s because I’ve missed you so—reading 
about you in the papers—being so far from 
you. Imagining things—’’ He stopped. He 
said again, pleadingly: “Di . . .” 

Behind Ellen, Peter said, “Don’t ask her 
not to. Ask her to.” 

Gray said humbly, “Di, I haven’t got 
much. But if you’ll marry me, I—I—” 

Diana’s oval face quivered. She said, like 
an unjustly punished child, “You never 
asked me. You only quarreled with me. I 
thought you didn’t care about me at all.” 
Then she sobbed, just once, and she was in 
Gray’s arms. 

Ellen drew a quivering breath. Behind 
her, Peter said, “Thats that.” The im- 
maculate young man at the window, his jet 
brows lifting, said cheerfully, “This is all 
very interesting. Will someone enlighten 
me? I am Pepe Sal Vanessi.”’ 

Ellen said, “It is horribly unfair to you, 
Mr. Sal Vanessi. But Diana loves Gray. She 
—she was only using you out of pique.” 

Pepe’s eyes widened. Then he nodded. 
He smiled at her. He was really very at- 
tractive. Ellen said, “We are going back to 
the house. If you would come perhaps we 
can make some amends.” 

Peter snorted. Ellen did not look at him 
as Pepe bowed and offered his arm. “I 
should be delighted, Miss Carter.” 

Gray and Diana drove off in Gray’s car. 
Pepe Sal Vanessi held open the door of the 
swagger yellow roadster. Ellen looked at 
Peter. He had his hands in his pockets and 
he was whistling tunelessly. She said, “ Will 
you drive my car for me?” and Peter nodded, 
shortly. “Don’t worry. I’m sticking with 
my story. You’re not rid of me yet.” 

Ellen could see him in the rear-view mirror 
as she drove through the warm sunlight with 
Pepe chattering musically beside her. She 
could see Peter, with his big hands on the 
wheel of her coupé, and the association made 
her cheeks burn. She looked back at the 
road, angry with herself. She detested him 
—just as he did her. She turned her head 
and smiled at Pepe. 

She had quite forgotten about Aunt Amy 
and the invitation to the assistant rector of 
St. Stephen’s. When Pepe followed her into 
the patio she saw that Rogers had brought tea 
and Mr. Armistead was sitting with Aunt 


Amy under the orange tree. Gray and Diana 
were there. Mr. Armistead got up, fair and 
pink-cheeked in his clerical mohair. 

She made her apologies; introduced Pepe, 
who murmured, “Signor Padre,” after he 
had kissed Aunt Amy’s hand and caused 
even her frilly frock to seem to flutter. Then 
Ellen turned and saw Peter coming. 

Mr. Armistead smiled widely and said, 
“Well, Peter—here we are again.” 

Ellen’s eyes widened as Peter said, “Hi, 
Puff. How’s Doris?” 

“Splendid,” Mr. Armistead said. “Wed 
like to see you—if you can find time.” He 
smiled at Ellen. “Peter and I are old friends. 
We were at Cambridge together.” 

Ellen turned her head and met Peter’s 
stare. And as if he read her mind Peter said, 
“Rhodes scholarship. Gives even the hoi- 
polloi a chance at the better things.” 

Aunt Amy said brightly, “Will anyone 
have tea?” and Peter reached for a wedge of 
cake before he looked at Gray: “If I were 
you I’d clinch it. Puff should be able to ac- 
complish it for you. And it would tail off 
my story nicely.” 

Gray turned to Diana. She nodded, 
breathless. Mr. Armistead looked bewil- 
dered. Gray said, “ We'd like to be married. 
Immediately. Could you arrange it?” 

Mr. Armistead beamed. “Let me have a 
phone. It shall be done.” 

There was much confusion after that. 
Aunt Amy began to cry, and Diana was as 
helpless as when she was a child. Rogers 
had to be instructed and people called. 
Pepe dogged Ellen’s footsteps charmingly, 
murmuring that he was glad he had come, 
“For now I have met you, Miss Ellen.” 
But Peter sat slumped in a big chair in the 
shade, his eyes closed. Ellen thought re- 
sentfully, ‘He'll have his story. I won’t be 
under any obligations to him, and he can 
go.” But somehow there was no satisfac- 
tion in the thought. 

It was really amazing how swiftly and 
easily everything went. As if in a dream. 
Until finally there was the flutter of voices 
and laughter, rice speckling the still air, and 
the sound of Gray’s car pulling away from 
the others at the curb. 

The lamps went on in the patio. The 
champagne went about. Pepe was enjoying 
himself immensely, chattering with people, 
turning his dark eyes to find Ellen. As the 
gathering was breaking up, he came to her 
side. “Mrs. Pelling has asked me to her 
villa. I said I must inquire of you—that per- 
haps you have other plans for me.” 

He smiled at her, confident, and Ellen said 
quickly, “You will be most comfortable 
there. Mrs. Pelling is a grand hostess.” 

Pepe sighed. He bent over her hand. 
When he straightened he looked into her 
eyes. “I shall call tomorrow. I want much 
to know you better.” . . . 


jE WAS very still when the last of the guests 
had gone. Aunt Amy dabbed at her eyes 
with a wispy handkerchief, and Ellen said, 
“T’m sorry there was no time to see the plans 
for the reredos. But tell him to go ahead. 
It will be all right, Aunt Amy.” 

She didn’t wait for Aunt Amy’s thanks. 
She went out into the patio again. A yellow 
moon was thrusting hugely up from the sea. 
As she stood there the light in the room on 
the gallery went out. Peter came through a 
window and down the stairs. Ellen saw the 
glow of his cigarette, and she moved toward 
him without thinking. 

Peter said, “They gone?” 
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Ellen murmured, “Yes. Did you phone 
your story?” 

“I did.” She could imagine the lift of his 
brows. “They ate it. Exclusive. I’ll get a 
bonus out of it—out of prying into other 
peoples’ private affairs.” His shoulders 
lifted. “ Maybe Puff can use it. It mightn’t 
be too tainted to use for the poor.” 

Ellen wanted to be angry. She knew she 
should, but instead she felt her eyes sting. 
“I’m sorry you feel like that about us. 
You've been very kind. We are all grateful.” 

Peter was still. She couldn’t see his face 
in the warm, scented quiet. She said, “ You’ll 
stay for dinner? You must be starved.” 

“Sorry,” Peter said. “Got to return that 
car to Miami. It’s hired.” Then he said, 
“You'll have Pepe. He seems to like you.” 

Ellen’s breath caught. Her eyes widened, 
began to shine. 

She did not speak and Peter said, off- 
handedly, “ He’s darn’ good-looking. Women 
go for him.” 

“The glamorous ones, perhaps,” Ellen 
said. “But I’m not like that.” 

“You,” Peter said roughly. 
beautiful.” 


“You're 


ES put her hands together. Some- 
thing was singing through her. She said, 
“You're jealous, aren’t you? Of Pepe.” 

She saw Peter’s head go up, angrily. She 
put her hand on his arm, and this time he 
did not shake it off. She said, “No. Let’s 
be honest. It’s the only way. Pepe’s gone. 
I didn’t want him around. I wanted just 
you to be here.” She dropped her hand from 
his sleeve. 

Peter said, “I’m still a reporter. 
don’t like them.” 

“You're you,” Ellen said. “I’m me.” 

“You,” Peter nodded. She saw his arms 
lift. He said, “ I could be wrong. You have 
a lot on your hands around here. You’ve 
done a good job.” 

“Thank you,” Ellen said. She was smil- 
ing in the dark, though her heart was pound- 
ing. “But there’s you and me. Will you 
stay to dinner?” 

“The Old Man said I could take a day or 
two off,” Peter said. “I don’t have to hurry, 
A ive oes 

He came close to her. Ellen could smell 
the tobacco smoke in his jacket. He said, 
“Look, lily .. . from the moment you 
opened the door this morning I’ve felt like 
. . . like I do. I guess that’s why I was so 
rotten.” 

The lock of sandy hair fell across his fore- 
head. Ellen closed her eyes and raised her 
face. 

Peter said roughly, “I’m a newspaperman. 
I’m headed for Washington. Nothing’s go- 
ing to stop me.” 

Ellen put her hands on his chest and felt 
his fingers grip her shoulders. She sighed. 
She said, “ I went to school at Chevy Chase. 
I could be a big help to a newspaperman.” 

She heard Peter’s deep-drawn breath. He 
said, “They can go far. Ambassadors. . . 
Cabinet officers.” 

“Ambassadors,” Ellen said, 
“That’s society, Peter.” 

“Well . . .?” Peter said defensively, and 
then he dropped his hands from her shoul- 
ders and his arms brought her to him. The 
moon was golden now, rising in the sky. 
Wonder filled Ellen—wonder at herself, at 
everything. But then Peter’s lips met hers, 
and there was no room for mind—only for 
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WHERE OUR SERVICE MEN ARE TRAINING 


THIS map, prepared for THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE with the co-operation of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, will 
help you locate exactly where your son, 
brother, or boy-friend is in training. It 
includes Army camps containing 1,000 
men or more, Army airfields, replace- 


ment centers, and recreation centers; 
Navy yards, Navy and Marine Corps 
training stations. It shows you the loca- 
tion of Army corps areas, and insignia of 
service and rank. At right are the keys 
to the map. Because of rapid expansion, 
new camps are being added constantly. 
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the Prince of Peace came into the world. 

No German planes committed the sacri- 
lege of appearing over this holy place that 
night, and so far there has been no bombing. 
All air attacks have been confined to coastal 
cities such as Tel Aviv and Haifa, which are 
not near any famous shrines of the Old or 
the New Testament. Few people believe 
that Hitler will dare to bomb Jerusalem, 
which is sacred to Christians, Jews, and 
Moslems alike; yet the consequences of 
international conflict. have laid a heavy pall 
upon the land where Good Will was born. 
As the world around it has sowed, so has 
Jerusalem reaped. 


AS a result of bombing elsewhere, there has 
been an enormous influx of people from 
the seacoast. These thousands of wretched 
refugees, in addition to British occupying 
troops, have made Jerusalem, a town of 
140,000 normal population, the most over- 
crowded city of the Middle East. The streets 
of the Holy City habitually resemble Times 
Square during a subway rush hour, and the 
people who tread its ancient cobbles repre- 
sent every race and tongue and creed. 

Along the Via Dolorosa, the road which 
Jesus traversed on His way to Calvary, and 
on every street, you will see a jostling, bab- 
bling throng of humanity—hordes of bronzed 
British and Australian soldiers, Jews and 
Arabs (they are at peace at last, owing to the 
menace of a common enemy), Greeks and 
Armenians, dusky Abyssinians, veiled Mos- 
lem women and native Christian matrons 
who still wear tall white coifs, a style which 
they borrowed from the Crusaders—or the 
Crusaders from them, no one knows which. 
All these war-driven thousands have taken 
sanctuary in the Holy City, but it is proving 
a promised land for very few of them. 

Because of military demands upon trans- 
portation facilities across the Sinai Desert, 
imports have been curtailed and the cost of 
living has soared. Grapes which formerly 
sold for 2 cents a pound now bring 16, po- 
tatoes cost 5 cents each, beef is very dear and 
of poor quality, and, because of the sudden 
expansion of population, every hotel and 
pension is packed to the rafters. I was for- 
tunate to get a room for $6 a day, but if 
humble, barefoot folk like Joseph and Mary 
were to seek lodgings in Bethlehem this De- 
cember, they would probably be told that 
there “is no room in the inn.” 

Despite the safety which its holy tradition 
lends to the city, Jerusalem’s blackout is 
probably the most drastic in the Middle 
East, and people are fined daily for permit- 
ting even the flicker of a match at night. 
I’ve yet to find any civilian or soldier who 
has a good word for the blackout. A vague 
excuse for it is that although Jerusalem is 
safe, enemy bombers could use the city’s 


glow as a landmark to guide them to coastal 
cities, but the Nazis find these cities anyway, 
and the complete darkness is hard to bear 
night after night. 

I like to think that I almost got the black- 
out lifted for a few hours. In talking with 
Edward Keith Roach, civil governor of 
Jerusalem, I said, “Think what a splendid 
gesture it would be: to have the birthplace 
of Christ the only bright spot on Christmas 

Eve in a war-darkened world! It would be 
perfectly safe. They would not dare bomb 
Bethlehem that night.” 

The Governor thought about it a moment, 
then decided suddenly, “Okay, we’ll do it.” 

I felt pretty pleased with myself, but a 
few moments later, on second thought, he 
said, “No, then we’d have to lift it for all 
other sacred days for all other races and 
sects here. It would set a precedent. Sorry.” 

He was right, for the situation is very 
complicated. Christianity is only one of the 
religions which regard Jerusalem as a sacred 
city, and in Jerusalem Christians alone 
celebrate four different Christmases: our 
Western Christmas on December 25th; the 
Orthodox Christmas on January 7th; the 
Armenian Christmas on January 20th; and, 
finally, the Abyssinian Christmas, which is 
celebrated in every month except March. 

While the Holy City’s wartime blackout 
will dampen Christmas celebrations and 
services, the day will be reverently observed, 
just as it will be in millions of homes and 
hovels, cathedrals, and little white churches 
throughout the civilized world. There will 
be no snow, of course, but there will be 
Christmas trees aplenty, alms for the thou- 
sands of poor and homeless, plum pudding 
made from fruits and nuts grown in the 


historic hills and vales of Palestine, and | 


turkey raised in Ramallah, the home of the 
prophet Samuel. 

The city’s Christmas will have a military 
flavor, and the lonesome British and Austral- 
ian soldiers will receive gifts from home. 
Thousands of them, too, will have bought 
and sent Christmas presents to their loved 
ones across the seas—rosaries of olive pits, 
souvenirs of mother-of-pearl, and heavily 
embroidered jackets made by the women of 
Bethlehem. 

On Christmas Day many of the soldiers 
will join pilgrims and other devout Christians 
in visiting the holy places of Jerusalem— 
Calvary, Gethsemane, and the Sepulchre. 
Others will make the six-mile journey to 
Bethlehem on Christmas Eve. 


ETHLEHEM is a suburb of Jerusalem, 

and you can go there by bus or train. If 
your health permits, however, it is best to 
make the journey afoot and follow the same 
path that Joseph and Mary took almost two 
thousand years ago. You will need an over- 
coat, for it is cool at that altitude of 2,200 
feet above sea level, but it is a fine walk, I 
found, partly highway, partly caravan trail, 
and if you know your Scriptures you'll prob- 
ably find yourself recalling Bible verses 
every step of the way. 

Blue and hazy in the distance rise the 
mountains of Moab, where the aged Moses 
looked down upon the Promised Land he was 
never to reach. A mist of color carpets the 
hills: green olive trees, violet crocuses, pink 
cyclamens, yellow jonquils, white narcissuses, 
and red anemones—the “lilies of the field” 
which Jesus bade His followers to consider 
with humble hearts. 

If you should approach the town on 
Christmas Eve you would come upon a 
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group of shepherds singing carols and feast- 
ing upon roast mutton and simple bread. 
This plain but impressive ceremony takes 
place on the very fields where other shep- 
herds lay watching their flocks on the night 
of Jesus’ birth. Now the fields are mostly 
American property, purchased by the 
Jerusalem Y.M.C.A. The services were 
formerly held at night, but this year the 
blackout will forbid barbecuing fires, so they 
must be held in the late afternoon. 

I walked down this field of the shepherds, 
a field studded with rock grottoes, and en- 
countered an old shepherd living there—a 
Moslem Arab, with long robes, a white head- 
dress, and black circlet. He might have 
stepped right out of the Bible, except for 
his sandals, which were made from an old 
American automobile tire. His hut, on a 
small hill, commands a superb view of Beth- 
lehem. I couldn’t resist asking him, through 
an interpreter, whether on Christmas Eve 
he ever looked toward the town to see if the 
star was shining there, or lay awake listening 
for heavenly voices. He looked blank, and I 
discovered that although he knew vaguely 
‘who Jesus was, he had never heard of the 
star, or the magi, or the angel chorus. 

He told me he thought Christians were a 
little crazy, but harmless, so when they come 
along this way he always says, “Peace be 
unto you,” and usually they give him a few 
piasters, for which he is grateful. 


I STAYED in the shepherds’ field until 
darkness fell. A moon came up, the stars 
were bright. Across the valley, the Little 
Town of Bethlehem lay still and white in 
the moonlight. 

I walked on down to Bethlehem on the 
road the shepherds once took. At nine 
o'clock on Christmas Eve the famous bells 
of Bethlehem will begin ringing from the 
Church of the Nativity, and will ring 
throughout the world via radio. At nine, 
also, will begin the Anglican carol singing 
in the courtyard of the church, a ceremony 
which will be carried out this year by flicker- 
ing flashlights because the former floodlights 
are now forbidden. 

This ancient church was built 1,600 years 
ago by the Roman Emperor Constantine. 
You enter the church through a tiny, “eye 
of a needle” door, only four feet high, which 
makes all who enter bow their heads. A few 
minutes before eleven o’clock Christmas Eve 
the pontifical High Mass begins. One of the 
world’s most impressive spectacles, it lasts 
two hours, and, exactly at midnight, as the 
great choir thunders, “Gloria in Excelsis,” a 
veil is drawn and a big, electrically lighted 
star shines out, revealing the image of the 
Infant lying on the altar. There are no 
cracks in the ancient temple, so cruising 
bombers will not see this Christmas star. 

Then begins a solemn procession from the 
chapel, down roughly cut, treacherous steps 
to the grotto beneath. The image of the 
Child is placed for a moment on a great 
silver star, on which appear the words in 
simple Latin, “Here Jesus Christ was born 
of Virgin Mary,” and then laid reverently in 
a marble manger which marks the spot of 
the original wooden one. There it remains 
until Epiphany, and that is the end of the 
service. 

Again, Christ is born anew. Bells stop 
ringing at one o’clock, the congregation files 
out into a blacked-out Bethlehem, and, after 
a few hours of peace, the world goes back to 
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shipment to Britain when the Lease-Lend 
orders came through. He finds himself today 
in business throughout the world. In his new 
job with the Economic Defense Board, he is 
marshaling Uncle Sam’s economic powers on 
every continent and sea with a double pur- 
pose: putting a strangle hold on the Axis, 
and seeing that America gets the raw 
material it needs from abroad. 

This involves control over exports, em- 
bargoes, and black lists, international ex- 
change, and shipping. It means seeing that 
the Latin-American countries don’t get 
trampled in the rush. It means that busi- 
nessmen from Buenos Aires to Batavia, from 
Madrid to Melbourne, must figure Milo 
Perkins into their calculations. 

Businessmen to whom I have talked say 
that Perkins would be the ideal liaison man 
between government and business in the in- 
evitable postwar crisis. His present job in 
Economic Defense, in fact, is training for 
tackling the problems of economic recon- 
struction. 


ERKINS is known in Washington as a 

sort of dean of a new profession—social 
invention; as an ordinary American who, 
with ingenuity and good horse sense, is solv- 
ing problems which baffle philosophers and 
economists.. What struck me most when I 
first met him was that he talks economics in 
street-corner language—and goes at it back- 
ward. Most economists talk about formulas 
first, then go on to explain how this puts the 
people out of luck. Milo, who thinks of the 
people first, says, “These people are hungry. 
There is plenty of food. How do we get the 
food into these people’s bellies? ” 

He has a warmhearted love for human 
beings, and assumes that everybody else has. 
And, though much of his work has dealt 
with “surplus,” he hates the word. 

“There has seldom been any real surplus, 
or overproduction, in America,” he told me. 
“There’s just been a shocking amount of 
underconsumption. ‘Surplus’ is just a word 
to cover up our own stupidity. First, we’ve 
got to give everybody a chance to be useful 
Then we’ve got to see that they get tickets 
of access to obtain the wealth they produce. 
. . . If we can’t do that, civilization is going 
to return to the wolf stage.” 

You would never pick him out of a crowd. 
Medium height, medium weight, a bit 
slouchy in his dress, brown hair, gray eyes. 
Nose longer than average, ears wider. He 
has an easygoing smile, a sleepy-eyed look, 
and he likes to slump back in a chair on the 
back of his neck. You forget, talking with 
him, that this fellow used to be the best 
salesman in Texas. 

No one-way talker, he gets as much as he 
gives. When he hits on an idea he spends 
days and weeks talking it over with every- 
body he sees—authorities on the subject, 
streetcar conductors, janitors, the cop on 


the beat, and the man shining the windshield. 

In other words, he thinks by conversation. 
His ability to talk with equal ease to an 
oyster shucker or a chief justice gives him a 
wide range. For this he can thank his ex-. 
perience—an experience which furnished an 
education most colleges don’t provide. It 
made him think for himself, inured him to 
hard work, and developed originality of 
mind. (There’s another fellow in Washing- 
ton who never went to college—Bill Knud- 
sen is the name.) 

Perkins’s father was a dentist, his people 
average Americans, some originally from 
New York State, some from Virginia. Born 
in Milwaukee in 1900, he went to public 
school, carried a newspaper route, and was 
graduated from high school at sixteen. He 
wanted to go on to college and medical 
school, but money was short, and instead he 
set out selling magazine subscriptions, door 
to door, through the Great Lake States. At 
first he was so shy he used to ring the bell 
and hope no one would answer. 

At seventeen he landed a job in Texas, 
selling groceries for a wholesale provision 
concern. In 1917 shortage of shipping from 
India sent burlap prices sky-high. Young 
Milo noticed that secondhand burlap bags 
were still practically a throwaway. He for- 
got groceries, bought and sold secondhand 
bags in a big way, netting, while the boom 
lasted, more than $100 a day. 

At nineteen Milo became a salesman for 
one of the biggest bag companies in America. 
That same year he married Tharon Kidd, a 
charming sixteen-year-old Texas girl. The 
story is that Tharon was still playing jacks 
and wading in mud puddles a week before 
the ceremony. But this was one child mar- 
riage that turned out perfectly. It has been 
clouded by one tragedy, the death of their 
elder son, Randolph, in a railway accident 
two years ago. The younger son, George, is 
a student at Swarthmore. 

When Perkins is hatching one of his social 
inventions, working day and night, Mrs. 
Perkins drives him to and from work, tells 
him what to eat and wear, and even puts his 
spending money in his wallet every morning. 

One day he invited some important men 
to a restaurant for lunch. When he opened 
his wallet to pay, he found it empty. For 
once, Mrs. Perkins had forgotten. 

“Look at that,” Perkins sighed. ‘‘Tharon 
isn’t keeping me adequately financed.” 


BY THE time most boys are juniors in col- 
lege, Milo was selling a million dollars’ 
worth of bags a year. At twenty-three, he 
was made sales manager. At twenty-six, with 
a friend and a small capital, he set up his own 
bag-manufacturing business. It went well 
until the depression hit, and then Milo really 
had to do his stuff. And he succeeded in 
keeping his factory running at full employ- 
ment and full capacity. 

Milo, however, has the same weakness as 
Sherlock Holmes: He gets bored when 
there’s no trouble around. By 1934, he be- 
gan to tire of the bag business. The big 
trouble about that time was that riddle of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. The riddle 
fascinated Perkins; and that’s why he went 
to Washington. 

The most glaring example was: surplus 
foods rotting on farms while millions hun- 
gered in cities. There are several ways to 
handle this problem: 

lst way. Do nothing. Let crops rot, farm- 
ers go bust, poor people stay hungry. 

2d way. Help farmers by paying them to 
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plow under the surplus, let poor people stay 
hungry. 

3d way. Government buys the surplus 
food, transports it to the cities, and tries to 
distribute it directly to the hungry people. 
This was a great advance. Trouble was, it 
was expensive, inefficient. Government 
didn’t have the necessary facilities, store- 
houses, refrigeration. Much food spoiled. 
Poor people got too much of some food, too 
little of another. 


ENRY WALLACE knew this was waste- 
ful. Early in 1939 he put Perkins, now 
his right-hand man, to work on the problem 

Perkins figured it this way: If the govern- 
ment set up a modern distribution system of 
its own, it would be enormously costly, and 
would duplicate the existing distribution of 
private business. Why not let these surplus 
foods flow through the existing, efficient 
channels of private trade, right into the 
chain and independent grocery stores? Then 
give hungry people special government 
stamps to buy these particular surplus foods. 

Yes. But if reliefers bought these surplus 
foods, wouldn’t they buy that much less of 
other foods? Probably. 

But Perkins found that the average person 
on relief was living on about $1 worth of 
groceries a week—about 5 cents a meal. And 
his diet was especially short on fruit, vegeta- 
bles, and dairy products, the very foods on 
the surplus list. 

So he laid it out this way: Any person on 
relief could buy $1 worth of orange-colored 
tood stamps a week. With these he would be 





given 50 cents’ worth of blue stamps free. 
With the orange stamps, he could buy any 
groceries. With the blue stamps, he could 
buy any groceries listed as "in surplus.” 

Thus, people who used the food stamps 
ate about 50 per cent more than they had 
been eating—an average of 7 !⁄ cents a meal 
instead of 5 cents a meal. Still not much, 
but enough to make a whale of a difference 
to a hungry man, woman, or child. About 
5,000,000 people—the ones who need it most 
—are now benefiting by this plan. 

True, the taxpayer still foots the bill— 
about $125,000,000 a year—but this is less 
than if the government tried to distribute 
this food direct. And the farmer sells his 
surplus, distributors and grocers take their 
normal profit on larger volume, and banks 
accept the stamps like currency. There is no 
upset to ordinary trade. Everybody’s for 
the scheme, and both parties endorsed it in 
their 1940 platforms. 

A main principle of Milo’s social inven- 
tions is: Use the resources you've got. 
American business genius is one of our best 
resources; that is why so many of his ideas 
involve government-business co-operation. 

For example, when the idea of relieving 
distressed communities by setting up small 
local industries was dropped in his lap, 
Perkins sought out some of the smartest 
men in the hosiery business. Interested, 
they agreed to set up mills and operate them 
on a contractual basis. Perkins then devised 
a balanced setup by which the communities 
and the hosiery company shared the re- 
sponsibilities and shared the rewards. 


Jefferson Machamer 
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Some years ago government housing for 
share-croppers was costing $3,000 or $4,000 
a house. At this rate, poor farmers could 
never pay for their houses. On the principle 
of “use what you've got,” Perkins and 
Colonel Royal Lord, of the Army Engineers, 
worked out a plan: Discard fancy archi- 
tecture; build the houses to fit the lumber; 
and simplify design so that the farmers 
could do most of the building themselves. 
Results: sound, comfortable farmhouses for 
about $1,000 apiece. 

Perkins did not invent the School Lunch 
Plan, but he built it from small local begin- 
nings into a nation-wide program, because 
he saw at once it was a “use what you’ve 
got” affair. You had the surplus government 
foods, plus schools, children, teachers, Par- 
ent-Teacher groups, and service clubs, all 
ready to help make it work. It works. 

He dislikes schemes which require a flock 
of public officials to operate them. He will 
never start a plan until he knows he has the 
money and authority to carry through— 
“I’m damned if I’ll go hunting elephants 
with a B-B gun.” He has no use for vague 
tall-talk about social betterment—‘ Don’t 
let’s go shooting off generalities into the 
stratosphere.” 

But he came to Washington to “help wake 
America up.” The country, as he sees it, is 
still sleeping through the greatest fact in 
history. 

For thousands of years there wasn’t enough 
in the world to go around. If you took all 
there was, and divided it up, you'd still have 
a miserable standard of living. 

Within our own lives, inventions, scien- 
tific farming, and mass production have 
reached the stage where, if we could use our 
man power and resources to the full, and 
distribute the products efficiently, every- 
body would have a fairly good and steadily 
rising standard of living. But we haven't 
learned to do this. We've muffed the world's 
greatest opportunity. 

“No little government brain trust, no lit- 
tle group of business leaders, can work this 
thing out,” he told me. “It’s going to take 
tens of thousands of people all over the 
country. The national imagination must be 
aroused, America’s ingenuity put to work, as 
it was in conquering the West. It is a job 
of internal pioneering. 


A FEW months ago this amazing career 
nearly came to an end in a Washington 
hospital, where Perkins lay, apparently 
dying. He had failed to rally after a major 
operation; he could not eat for twenty-four 
days; leading specialists were unable to help. 
Half comatose, he had not realized how near 
the end he was. But when the doctors began 
to prepare him for a final operation of desper- 
ation, he woke up, alert and fighting mad. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me how sick I was?” 
he shouted. “Take away that blankety- 
blank stretcher. Give me a chance to fight 
this thing out by myself.” 

Somehow, this emotion stirred his inner 
system. In two hours he was out of danger; 
the next day he was gulping milk and orange 
juice by the pint and calling for more. It 
was an almost miraculous recovery. 

Fate seems to have arranged a little para- 
ble here, right down Milo’s alley. If Ameri- 
cans will wake up to the situation, we can 
battle our way quickly out of the want- 
amid-plenty malady which has sickened us 
these last twelve years. 


THE END ** 
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hurricane has been moving,” he said. “I 
think the center of it will miss Key West. 
It may strike along the upper Keys.” 

“Hal!” 

He straightened up quickly and turned 
around at the cry in her voice. “What is it, 
Katy? You're not afraid of the storm! Why, 
I’ve never seen you afraid in my life.” 

“Please read this.” 

He smoothed out the telegram and read it 
through. Then he swore softly. “Elise 
Matthews! Miss Rain-in-the-Face!” 

“He doesn’t love her,” the girl cried, and 
her eyes were dark and burning. “He loves 
me! Hal, he does. He loves me!” 


AL MEDFORD’S face was almost the 

color of her own as he looked at her. 
“What happened to you two crazy kids, any- 
way?” 

“It was Elise. When he was down here 
she came to vi it me, and she was mad about 
him. Followed him around so that it made 
me sick. Even though she knew we were en- 
gaged. Well, Jeremy and I had a quarrel 
about some silly thing, and that night I—I 
saw him kiss her, on the porch. . . .””. She 
closed her eyes. 

“Sure,” said Hal. “And then you blew 
up, and he went away, mad, too. And then 
Elise went trailing him to Norfolk, on a 
‘visit to Aunt Margaret, who’s her god- 
mother—” 

“He wrote me he was sorry. That he 
loved me. And I wrote him that I was sorry, 
too. That was a month ago, I remember— 
you mailed the letter for me. But then he 
never wrote again, and I couldn’t under- 
stand, and I’ve been waiting—” 

“Look here,” broke in Hal. ‘Weddings 
have been called off the day before.” 

He strode out into the hall, where there 
was an old-fashioned telephone against the 
wall. She switched en the light for him and 
waited, standing against the arched door- 
way. When his parents had both died of 
fever in the Philippines, Hal had gone to 
live, a boy of fourteen, with his Aunt Mar- 
garet,.Jeremy’s mother. He would know 
how to talk to him, what to say . . . 

“Ts that so?” He was speaking into the 
phone. ‘“ Well-thank you.” He put down 
the receiver and turned around. “The out- 
side wire is down,” he said. 

They looked at each other, and heard the 
wind rush violently against the door. 

He said uneasily, “ I have a feeling this is 
pretty bad somewhere up the Keys.” He 
stared at the wall, as though seeing those 
low, barren coral stretches and the little 
houses of fishermen and truck gardeners, 
barricaded against the storm. 

The girl moved her tongue along her dry 


lips. “The train to Miami goes at five- 
forty,” she said. “If Jeremy and I can just 
talk together . . .”” Her voice was a whisper 
now. “Everything—would be all right then.” 

He glanced at his watch. “It’s five now. 
They won’t send a train out in this.” 

(At five o’clock on Key Largo the build- 
ings were beginning to give way, and the 
barometer was falling .01 inch every five 
minutes. That would be history. And the 
water twenty feet high against the railroad 
embankment.) 

“Find out,” she said. 

Again she waited while he called. The ver- 
dict was in the way he put down the receiver. 

“Hal! It isn’t going?” 

“Not a chance of anything out of here to- 
night. Jim says they sent a train down from 
the mainland to get those veterans out of the 
camps on Matecumbe. But they’d been 
drinking through this three-day layoff, poor 
devils, and most of them wouldn’t go. The 
Key people are sticking it out, too.” 

She cried out, “I’ll send him a telegram. 
Tl say—” 

Suddenly the lights went out all over the 
house, and the hall became a black cavern. 
In the dark silence the wind was like a beast 
roaring at the mouth of a cave. The man 
groped for the telephone. He jiggled the re- 
ceiver a little. Then he stopped. “It’s 
dead,” he said briefly. 

She heard him strike a match. Then he 
was lighting the candle in a hurricane lamp 
on an old mahogany table there. The flame 
flickered up, and then burned steadily. He 
cupped his hand over it a minute, bending 
down. And then the girl sprang across the 
hall and went running up the stairs. He 
called to her, but she did not answer. He 
heard her bumping about in her own room 
above him. He stood waiting, his tall figure 
making a long shadow against the wall. 

When Katy Hallam came down the wide 
stairs, she was wearing an oilskin coat and 
hat. She looked like a lithe little fisherboy. 
“Im going to send a telegram,” she said. 

“You couldn’t keep your footing in this 
gale.” He stood at the bottom of the stairs, 
barring her way. ‘Besides, the telegraph 
wire is probably—” 

She said, breathing very hard, “Don’t try 
to stop me!” 

He said quietly, “Give me that coat to 
put over my shoulders.” 

“But I—” 

“Hurry up. Give it to me.” 

She began to unbutton the coat with un- 
steady fingers. 

When he opened the door, the wind hurled 
the hurricane lamp halfway across the hall. 
He left to the sound of its glass shattering. .. . 


HE was still sitting, a huddled figure, on 

the lowest step when he returned and 
stood a moment against the slammed door, 
gasping from the strength of the wind, soaked 
through. He looked spent, exhausted. “The 
land wire is out. They’re going to try send- 
ing by the cable to Punta Rassa.” 

“We're cut off. We're completely cut off. 
I can’t get to him. Not any way!” 

“We may be cut off until some time to- 
morrow.” Hal let the coat slide from his 
shoulders. “Chin up. Remember how the 
Commodore would expect you to take it.” 

She made a small, half-sobbing sound. 

He dropped down on the step beside her. 
“Listen,” he said thickly; “I’m pretty God- 
awful sometimes. I say worse things to you 
than to anyone. Always have. I know I’ve 
been rotten since I came back.” 
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She asked dully, “Was it true about those 
people—and your car?” 

He looked at the rivulets running from his 
shoes. “Yes. A couple by the name of 
Smith. They weren’t hurt much, but Smith 
threatened to make it very tough for me— 
have me kicked out of the Navy. I quit in- 
stead—I’d been on the point of getting out, 
anyway. Then Smith dropped the thing.” 

“You drove fast, but you were a good 
driver.” 

“T was tight, remember.” 

“Tm sorry, Hal.” 

The girl got up and stood leaning against 
the curving mahogany balustrade. ‘‘This 
can’t be the end for Jeremy and me,” she 
whispered. “No, this is never the end.” 

Hal Medford sat cupping his hands to- 
gether with a sucking motion. “ You’re just 
a kid,” he said huskily. 

“Not any more. Not from this night. ... 
Hal! That’s the marriage ceremony. From 
this day forward. ... Oh, Hal!” 

A great flash of lightning, borne on the 
stinging tail of the hurricane, flooded the hall 
with light, trembling across two tortured 
faces. Then it was gone, and the wind 
screamed on in the blackness. . . . 


WWS Katy Hallam awoke the next 
morning her head felt stuffy and her 
mouth dry. Then she realized that the shut- 
ters were still closed. She slipped out of her 
four-poster bed and padded across the mat- 
ting on the floor. When she had succeeded in 
opening one of the windows she saw that the 
world was very bright and shining-wet. The 
glossy, shield-shaped leaves of the sea grape 
glistened in the sun. There were a few 
broken branches lying in the yard, but that 
was all. The center of the hurricane had 
indeed missed Key West. 

She put on her robe and went into her 
bathroom and turned on the water. Her 
head was throbbing now, and she felt dazed. 
Not really awake to the pain of the meaning 
of this day, of this morning. 

Someone was calling her down in the yard: 
“Katy! Oh, Katy!” 

She opened the door onto the second-floor 
piazza. Some of the floor boards were eaten 
by termites and the paint was peeling away, 
but a gorgeous scarlet bougainvillaea spilled 
over the railing, where a few of the graceful 
hand-turned balusters were missing. 

Hal was standing in the yard, looking up 
at her, and his face was very grave. “Have 
you heard the news on the radio?” 

“No, I just got up.” 

“They got it around Matecumbe and Key 
Largo. Wiped out those veterans’ camps. 
Everything else on the upper Keys, too, ap- 
parently. There are only scraps of news 
coming through, but there must be hundreds 
dead. I’m going up on the first boat that 
leaves with help and supplies.” 

Katy stared, horrified. “Oh, Hal! But— 
but it couldn’t have been that bad. They 
must have it all exaggerated.” 

“I’m afraid not. Communications are 
still cut off, of course, but there’s no doubt 
that it’s very bad.” Then his eyes met hers. 
“Look, Katy,” he said; “get dressed and 
come ride around with me. We’ll go up to 
Boca Chica. It will do you good.” 

She ran her hand along the railing. And 
all her terrible and pitiful pride rose up in 
her, and something else in her that she could 
not quite explain. She—she, Katy Hallem, 
would not face compassion in the eyes of any- 
one. Least of all in the eyes of Hal Medford, 
who had always been critical of her. ‘I’m 
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quite all right,” she told him evenly. “Last 
night—with the storm—I was a little crazy, 
I guess. I must have said some silly things.” 
She drew her robe more tightly about her. 
“Those poor people on the Keys,” she said. 
“There must be something I can do to help.” 

The tall young man looked at her and his 
lower lip curled a little. “So that’s to be it,” 
he said, and he gave her a queer, mocking 
salute. “Very well, Commodore.” . . . 

When Jeremy Medford was married to 
Elise Matthews at her sister’s house in Mi- 
ami, Katy Hallam was walking down 
Caroline Street, collecting clothes for the 
survivors of the worst disaster the Keys had 
ever known... . 


ae was a beautiful, simple monu- 
ment erected on Matecumbe in memory 
of the four hundred men who lost their lives 
in the great Labor Day hurricane of 1935, 
three years before. Tourists, driving down 
that winter of 1938 over the fine, new high- 
way, where the twisted wreckage of the rail- 
road had been, got out of their cars to read 
what had happened there. It all seemed 
remote and incredible in the mild, sweet 
sunshine of the Keys. 

It was even beginning to seem just a little 
remote to Katy Hallam, sitting on a tall 
ladder that December day arguing with her 
Aunt Ellie. “But, darling, a bolo and a 
blowpipe for poison arrows are not homey in 
a parlor, even if they were Uncle Harry’s. 
Our guests may want to sit in here.” 

“*Guests’!”? Aunt Ellie glared up at her. 
“Boarders, you mean. I still think—” 

“Now, please. We have all those extra 
bedrooms, and it’s just sense to make money 
out of them.” 

Aunt Ellie stalked out. “Well, it’s your 
house, not mine.” 

Katy sat on the top of her ladder and sur- 
veyed the parlor and the adjoining back par- 
lor. They were big rooms, high-ceilinged, 
with long windows opening on the shady, 
encircling piazza. But the walls needed 
painting—what you could see of them that 
wasn’t covered by big family portraits and 
by photographs of naval officers with Hal- 
lam chins; and also by Chinese hangings and 
Japanese panels and African masks. 

As for the furniture—this house was a 
repository for all the junk of the seven seas, 
she thought in despair. And try and change 
anything without prostrating Aunt Ellie. 
Of course, she could slip-cover that Vic- 
torian sofa, and Grandmother’s rocking chair 
could be painted and moved upstairs. But 
what could you do with that hideous 
lacquered chest, that big bronze bell in the 
corner? 

She could hear the scratch of her aunt’s 
pen in the back parlor. Aunt Ellie wrote and 
received an endless chain of letters from 
Navy people all over the world, friends and 
distant relatives. She was a clearinghouse 
for gossip and rumor. It was Aunt Ellie who 
reported that Jeremy was at Norfolk again, 
that his marriage seemed to be working out 
very well, and there was no truth to the 
report about his wife and Captain Ellis. 

The girl on the ladder stared soberly at 
the ceiling. He had been married over three 
years now. There wasn’t much to say for 
what those years had brought her. A year 
at Rollins College. Six months at an art 
school in Miami to convince herself she 
couldn’t paint. The rest of the time: col- 
lecting shells, some picnics and parties— 
there weren’t many men in Key West. Even 
Hal had been away, working at temporary, 


unimportant jobs in Jacksonville ar 3 Pensa- 
cola until three months ago. 

She clasped her hands around her knees. 
Anyway, she had started making over the 
house, the outside at least. And everything 
had been done beautifully, just as she wished 
it. But it went so slowly. The little income 
she had been left by her father, added to 
Aunt Ellie’s pension, made just enough for 
them to live on. It didn’t allow for new 
bathrooms, or house-painting, or . . . 

A voice said, “I saw your sign, but your 
bell doesn’t ring.” 

Startled, she rocked slightly on her ladder. 
Then she saw a man on the veranda, peering 
up at her through the open window. She 
was always to remember that he had come 
like that—suddenly there, their eyes meet- 
ing, both surprised. 

She had a swift, vivid impression of an 
upturned face. A thin, intelligent, rather 
aesthetic face. His eyes, lifted to hers in- 
quiringly, were gray, and she was struck 
forcibly by the thought that there was some- 
thing very sad in them. 

She scrambled down, ran into the hall, and 
opened the door for him. “This is a little 
early in the season,” she apologized. “We 
were hardly expecting anyone—” 

“Then I’ll have the first choice of rooms,” 
he smiled. It was a rather tired smile, but 
nice, she observed. 

“I wonder if you have anything on the 
first floor?” he asked. “You see, I carry a 
souvenir or two from France in my leg and I 
don’t get around easily.” 

She noticed then that he had a cane. “We 
have a bedroom next to the library,” she 
informed him. “It was my father’s. He had 
arthritis for many years and couldn’t go up- 
stairs.” 

As Katy led the way down the hall she 
thought that this man must have been a 
very young soldier when he was wounded, 
for, though there was some gray at his tem- 
ples, he didn’t look over forty-one or two. 
He was a fairly tall man, though his shoul- 
ders were stooped a little from leaning on a 
cane. He just missed being handsome, she 
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decided. She had noticed his hands, par- 
ticularly, there in the doorway. They were 
long and slender and sensitive-looking. 

The room by the library looked out on the 
rear garden. The man glanced around it, at 
the marble-topped, walnut dresser, the old 
mahogany bed, the tall clothespress. Then 
he stepped to the window to look at the 
scarlet poinsettia, the lime trees, and the lit- 
tle green-yellow fruit scattered on the ground. 

“This is a wonderful old house,” he said, 
“and I like this room. I’ll take it, Miss—” 

“Hallam.” 

“My name is John Roberts. I am from 
New York.” He turned away from the 
window. “Pd like to do a little fishing. Do 
you know anything about boats for hire?” 

“Yes,” she said, “my cousin, Hallam 
Medford, owns two charter fishing boats. 
He’s in Miami, but he’ll be back Sunday.” 

“Good. Have him come to see me.” Then 
he looked at her, rather oddly. “Your 
cousin, you said?” g 

“A very distant cousin. We had the same 
great-great-grandfather.”’ 

When she had left him, and gone into the 
back parlor to tell Aunt Ellie about renting 
the room, she could hear the sound of the 
man’s cane as he walked back and forth, as 
though he were restless or disturbed. Tap- 
tap-tap. Tap-tap-tap. It was a haunting 
sound. wi: 
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IRE were showers on Sunday. Their 
“guest” spent the afternoon in the li- 
brary. When Katy went in to ask him if he 
would like some tea she found him examin- 
ing her collection of shells, arranged in their 
little labeled boxes. 

“Look here; these are amazingly beautiful 
things,” he exclaimed, looking up. “‘ Who 
collects them? ” 

“Ido.” She came over to his side. “That’s 
an angel wing. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“And this one?” 

“It’s a Cardium Isocardia.” 

“You sound very learned.” 

She laughed. “I collected shells when I 
was a very little girl because they’re so 
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exquisite. Then somebody sent me a book 
on conchology and I began shelling in 
earnest. Besides, it was something to inter- 
est my father—helping me to classify them.” 

“Have your parents been gone long?” 

“Father died six years ago. Mother, when 
I was ten.” And even as she answered she 
thought how little she had learned about this 
man by the cabinet, even though they had 
sat down to their fish and yellow rice, turtle 
steak and lime pie, together for three days. 
He lived in New York, was a bachelor, had a 
vague income from vague “businesses.” 

“Are there more shells in those drawers?” 
he was asking. 

“No, not shells.” She hesitated. ‘““They’re 
some shell necklaces I made.” She pulled 
out the drawer. 

“Why—these are charming! And what’s 
this pile of sketches?” 

“Some ideas for sports jewelry I’ve been 
amusing myself with. That’s a little angel- 
fish pin. That’s meant to be a silver tarpon 
brooch. Key West is sort of full of things 
that give you ideas like that.’’ She began to 
feel self-conscious. ‘‘Of course. they’re very 
amateurish sketches.” 

The man glanced at her sideiong. ‘For 
all your poise that stands a man off a little, 
you’re really rather shy, aren’t you?” Then 
a twinkle came into his eyes, where there was 
usually soberness. “Now, don’t- tell me. I 
know. ‘The Hallams are always shy.’” 

Katy laughed. Then a little color flamed 
into her face as he continued looking at her. 
She was not really aware of what a picture 
she was making, leaning against the cabinet 
in her dark blue slacks and yellow shirt. She 
looked well in slack costumes and she wore 
them with a difference. Original combina- 
tions of color. A sash tied buccaneer-fashion 
around her waist. Colorful little vests she 
made herself. She wore her red-brown hair 
long now, nearly to her shoulders. It had an 
odd and intriguing golden streak running 
back from the creamy tan of her forehead. 

“T want to look at those sketches more 
carefully,” this man by the cabinet said at 
last. “ Will you put them on the table? You 
see, it happens that I have an interest in a 
company which furnishes supplies to cos- 
tume-jewelry makers.” 

Katy spread the sheaf of sketches on the 
table for him, feeling a little tingle of warmth 
and excitement. She loved her shells and 
her sketches. They satisfied her deep inner 
yearning for beauty of form and color. But 
there had been no one with whom to share 
them. Aunt Ellie thought it all very childish. 

“You really have an astonishing” origi- 
nality and sense of design,” observed the 
man with the cane. 


HERE was a sound of the front door 
opening. Then Hal Medford’s voice was 
calling, “Katy! Ahoy, Katy!” 

The man at the table lifted his head. 
“That’s my cousin. About the boat,” she 
explained, and she stepped to the doorway 
and called to him. John Roberts bent over 
the sketches, his back to the door. 

Hal came striding into the library, whis- 
tling a little. Then he stopped short, seeing 
someone else there. At that moment the 
man at the table whirled around. And he 
stood there with his hands resting behind 
him on the dark wood, the light full on his 
face, which was suddenly drawn taut, with 
his eyes two burning, challenging holes in it. 

Hal was staring back, with an expression 
of bewilderment. 

Katy said quickly, “Hal, this is Mr. Rob- 


erts, who is staying here. And this is Hal 
Medford, who has the boat.” 

The two men shook hands. Then the 
older one sat down, rather heavily. ‘Tell 
me about your boat,” he ordered curtly. 

When Hal had left, after arranging for a 
day of fishing on Wednesday, the ‘‘guest”’ in 
the Hallam House got up and began moving 
around the library. The girl noticed that 
there were little beads of sweat on his fore- 
head. 

“ Why didn’t this cousin go into the Navy, 
like the rest of your family?” 

“He was in the Navy, but he resigned 
three years ago. He hates the Navy.” 

The man took a book from the shelves, 
put it back again. “He hasn’t done well, 
since he left, has he?” There was almost 
an eagerness in his voice. “He looked pretty 
shabby and up against it to me, Surely, just 
running a charter fishing boat—”’ 

“Oh, Hal always wears old clothes,” said 
Katy. ‘“And—well, I guess he just hasn’t 
found himself yet.” 


She began putting away her scattered ` 


sketches, and John Roberts stood there 
watching her in silence. It was beginning to 
grow dark now, and shadows stole into the 
room. A feeling of uneasiness that she could 
not define began to creep over Katy Hallam, 
as though there were some strong and dis- 
turbing force in that musty old room. The 
Commodore seemed to frown down fiercely, 
belligerently, from above the fireplace. . . . 


AVIND came up on Monday and blew 
hard from the southeast for three days, 
so that the fishing was bad and few boats ven- 
tured out. But on Wednesday afternoon the 
weather cleared, and Hal came up, from the 
boardinghouse near the docks in which he 
insisted on living, to take Katy and the 
Hallam House guest out around the island 
in his boat. 

The water was choppy, and the little fish- 
ing boat bounced upon it merrily. They 
skirted the dock and then rounded the curve, 
where the old wrecking vessels used to sail 
out to the reefs. Then they passed the long, 
deserted docks of the Navy Yard, and they 
could see the empty houses and the rows of 
coconuts waving in the wind, like signals of 
distress. And Katy felt again that little 
constriction at the base of her heart at the 
sight of it. Key West without the Navy— 
you couldn’t get used to it, somehow. 

“This station was decommissioned in 
1932,” Hal said over his shoulder. 

“No chance of its reopening, I suppose?” 
John Roberts asked. 

“If war breaks out in Europe it will be 
back,” Hal answered. “Back where it be- 
longs. The foundations of the United States 
Navy were laid by Truxtun and Paxton in 
the West Indies. This is a strategic point. 
Even now there are rumors—” He checked 
himself, changed the subject, as though with 
indifference. Then Katy Hallam saw that 
the man beside her was regarding their boat- 
man with a peculiarly penetrating look. 

“I’m going to turn around,” Hal decided. 
“Too rough on the ocean side. There’s an 
old mangrove key you might like to explore. 
Used to bea pirate hangout, they say. During 
prohibition it was a haunt of rumrunners.” 

The island was low-lying and vivid green 
with the mangrove thickets. There were 
treacherous shallows all around it, but Hal 
steered skillfully into a narrow entrance 
channel, his blue eyes, with little ‘sailors’ 
wrinkles” around them, watching the chang- 
ing colors of the water. Pelicans wheeled 
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away in ungainly flight, as they approached 
the island. It was created by a tangle of 
mangroves that had caught sand in their 
strange, writhing roots to make patches of 
solid ground here and there. The boat found 
an almost obscured opening and slid through 
it into a twisting waterway, with the man- 
groves dark and thick all around them. 

Clouds had blotted out the sun, and the 
wind was still, and a hushed quiet that had 
a sinister note hung over this place. They 
passed a big, rusty iron kettle, back in a 
clearing, that might have been left by pirates 
only yesterday, so primitive this spot seemed. 
They skirted an old wreck, lying on its side, 
and they could see fish swimming in and out 
of it in the translucent water. 

Then the channel became very shallow, 
and Hal backed the boat around, the pro- 
peller churning up sand. Katy had a curious 
feeling of relief as they started back. Con- 
versation had died completely away. The 
lame man sat with his cane on his knees 
watching Hal Medford’s expert handling of 
his boat, studying his profile, with a con- 
tinued intense concentration. 

The gulls that had settled back rose 
screaming from the wreck as they repassed 
it. Now they had nearly reached the open- 
ing to the outer channel. On either side the 
mangroves arched, like a green gate. 

Suddenly the boat slowed down, and Hal 
gave a little exclamation. Then Katy heard 
it—the sound of another motor. And then a 
boat was thrusting its nose into the opening. 

Hal called dut, “Hey! Look out there!” 


TH boat came on. They saw the steers- 
man, a swarthy Cuban with an ugly, 
pock-marked face. Katy recognized him as 
Manuel Gomez, a half-deaf old man of 
bad repute and temper, with whom Hal 
had quarreled once about a charter fishing 
party. $ 

“You can’t pass me,” Hal shouted. “And 
I’ve got the right of way.” 

The other shouted something explicit, but 
not very elegant, in Spanish. 

“He is going to pass you,” said Katy, 
alarmed. 

“Here, take the tiller.” Hal's eyes were 
blazing. 

But John Roberts, who was nearer, had 
already reached for it. ‘‘I’ll handle it,” he 
said. 

“Well go back if he won’t stop,” said 
Hal. “I don’t want to risk—” 

The rest of his words were lost as he 
jumped up, to the fore of the boat. There he 
stood, shouting to the Cuban boatman in the 
Spanish he had picked up in Key West. 

The sun came out just then, shining down 
on his sandy hair and his brown skin. He 
was wearing dungarees and a blue shirt open 
at the throat, and as she looked at him the 
girl in the “Angelfish” was struck by the 
thought that Hallam Medford looked rather 
magnificent, somehow, in that moment, 
poised with such grace in the rocking boat. 
Healthy and strong, and sure of himself in a 
way he never seemed on land. 

The Angelfish was nearly stopped, but the 
other boat came on, more slowly, however. 

“The Cuban’s just bluffing,” Katy 
thought. “And, anyway, Hal can handle 
him.” He looked as though he could handle 
anything just then, standing there so easily. 

Then it happened. The Angelfish shot for- 
ward with a terrific, wrenching jerk! She 
saw Hal lose his balance, fall backward. She 
saw him try desperately to recover it. Now 
he was toppling forward. 
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He was going to fall right between the two 
boats as they came together! 

She muffled a scream. She threw herself 
toward the tiller, pushing against John Rob- 
erts. And then, in that split second, she saw 
her cousin’s hand grasp at an overhanging 
branch of a mangrove. 

Now she had succeeded in stopping the 
boat. Hal got his feet firmly upon it, stood 
there a moment, let go of the branch, and 
made his way aft to them, looking a little 
white around the lips. The Cuban fisher- 
man, frightened, was hastily backing out of 
the channel now. 

The face of John Roberts had gone ashen. 
He was shaking as though with a chill. “I 
don’t know what happened! I—I didn’t 
know what I was doing suddenly, I—” He 
was staring down at his hand with a peculiar 
sort of horror, as though it were something 
apart from his body. Then he put his hand 
over his eyes, and a shudder convulsed him. 
But in a minute he straightened up, speak- 
ing again, thickly and with difficulty: “I 
haven’t been around boats for a long time. 
I tried to do something, and I must have 
lost my head and got mixed up.” 

“Sure; that’s understandable,” said Hal. 

“You might have been crushed.” Katy 
looked at Hal and she felt as though all the 
inside of her had turned to water. 

Hal glanced down at her. ‘Thanks for 
keeping your head,” he said. “But then you 
always do, don’t you?” He said it shortly, 
almost like a rebuff. Then he turned to their 
guest. “Probably that scared you a lot 
worse than it did me,” he said. 

Anger swept hotly over Katy, so that she 
clenched her hands in her lap. (“Hal Med- 
ford doesn’t really like me. He hates it that 
I may have saved his life. I honestly believe 
he does! ”) 

“Mr. Roberts—-sure you're all right?” 
Hal had leaned forward, abruptly, anxiously. 
John Roberts was slumped down in his seat, 
and for a moment Katy thought he might be 
going to faint, his color was so alarming. 

But he shook his head and tried to square 
his shoulders. “I’m all right, thank you.” 


\ X JHEN they returned at last to land, to 

the house, their visitor looked so ill 
and drawn that Katy was disturbed. He 
still insisted, however, that he was quite all 
right. He just needed to lie down and rest 
for a while, he said. He lay in his room so 
long and so silently that Katy grew uneasy 
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and crept to his door. It never closed quite 
tightly, and now it moved slightly ajar as 
she put her hand against it. 

He was lying stretched out on the bed, 
face downward, with his head pillowed in his 
arms. There was something so stricken in 
the very lines of his body that it caught and 
held her. It came over her with a deep con- 
viction that here was.a figure of tragedy. Of 
tragedy she could not understand or fathom. 
Somehow, his slender, still body, there in the 
middle of the big bed, had a terribly lost look 
about it. 

Then, as she watched, a sound came from 
his buried lips. It might have been a groan, 
but it sounded like a name. It sounded like 
“Mary.” 

Very softly, she pulled the door to again. 

It was dusk when Katy heard John Rob- 
erts in the library. When she put her head in 
the doorway to ask how he felt he gave her a 
wan, apologetic grin. “Im really okay. 
Just a touch of the vapors I had, I guess. 
Sorry to have been such a nuisance.” He 
was trying to speak casually, but his voice 
was far from steady. 

“ You weren’t a nuisance at all,” she as- 
sured him. “Now I’m going to get you some 
sherry.” 


HER return, with two old, thin crys- 

tal glasses on a Sheffield tray, she found 

him standing beside a Japanese chest. He 

had aimlessly picked up a big white shell in a 

twisted cornucopia shape that rested on top 
of it. 

“That’s a conch shell,” Katy remarked as 
she set down the tray. ‘“‘Busycon Perver- 
sus.’ Its spiral turns to the left instead of in 
the usual direction. We used to call Hal 
‘Conch’ Medford to tease him, because he 
happens to be left-handed. And he’s pretty 
perverse, too.” 

He stared at her. “That’s it! I knew 
there was something strange. ... That 
was it.” His voice sounded hoarse, excited. 
“The branch was right over his head. He 
could have reached with either hand. He 
grabbed with the left one! A left-handed 
man. . . . A left-handed man would always 
reach with his left hand. . . .” He put his 
fingers against his temples, moving his head 
confusedly, as though trying to straighten 
something out. “His wrist watch!” he ex- 
claimed. “It was on his right wrist! But it 
wasn’t when—”’ 

“ Hal always wears it on his right wrist. . . . 
Here; you must try some of these nice little 
cakes.” She spoke naturally, but she felt al- 
most frightened by his strange remarks. 
Had the near-accident affected his mind 
queerly? “Emma made these cakes for you. 
You’ve become a great favorite of hers, you 
know.” 

But John Roberts was not listening to her. 
He was looking at the shell, which he had 
taken up in his hands. Staring at it, trans- 
fixed, as if trying to read the secret of how 
the restless sound of the sea came to be im- 
prisoned there. The expression on his face 
was one of utter bewilderment. 

For two days the man in the room next to 
the library spent most of his time there, save 
for little drives in his car. The third day he 
left on the boat to Cuba. He had some busi- 
ness connections there, he said. Something 
about chromite. Then he was going on to a 
ranch in California. 

He took some of her sketches away with 
him, rather perfunctorily, Katy thought. 
She waved him good-by from the broad 
veranda, with the bougainvillaea spilling 
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scarlet over her head. She found herself 
sorry to see him go. He was not a person 
easy and simple to understand, but he had 
been quiet and pleasant and had fitted easily 
into their household. Even Aunt Ellie had 
come to like him. She said he was a gentle- 
man. At times, Katy reflected, there had 
been flashes of something appealing, a sort 
of shy boyishness. As though he were try- 
ing to reach awkwardly out of his reserve. 

Yes, she was sorry when he went, but she 
yielded to Aunt Ellie’s pleas against more 
boarders. “All that extra meat and things. 
It hardly pays!” Hallam House settled into 
itself again. 

Christmas came, and she garnished the 
house with poinsettia and served eggnogs on 
Christmas Eve, with the windows and doors 
wide to the balmy night. She filled the rooms 
with the light of candles in tall silver candle- 
sticks, and in their mellow glow the house 
seemed to her to recapture the handsome 
grace of the day when her great-grandfather 
had built it. (With, it must be admitted, the 
money of his wife, daughter of a Boston 
shipbuilder.) 

It was after New Year’s before she really 
went thoroughly through her Christmas 
cards—there was such a stack of them, from 
all the family. She took them out in the 
great yard, under the tamarind. It was there 
that she found the note, scrawled casually, 
on the inside fold of the beautiful card from 
John Roberts: “There is a job for you with 
the Harris Jewelry Company, 210 Fifth 
Avenue, if you want it.” 

Somehow—that was like him. ... 


HE day before she left, just at sunset, she 

walked up the palm-shaded streets to the 
Navy Yard. The lone guard at the gate 
nodded and let her pass into that place 
which was like a well-tended grave. She 
walked past the rows of fantastic pandanus 
trees, with their roots like stilts. Past the 
gray-blue officers’ houses, shuttered and si- 
lent, shaded by sapodillas and mahogany 
and sandbox trees. Then the sea was before 
her, and the sun was sinking into it with 
tropic swiftness, as though it had been 
dropped like a red rubber beach ball from 
the sky into the clear water. 

Suddenly she felt like a small and lonely 
ghost in that whispering place. She put her 
hand against a coconut palm and closed her 
eyes, seeing this place full of the white uni- 
forms of sailors. 

And seeing Jeremy Medford as he had 
come here when she was eighteen. Grown-up, 
then, but still with traces in him of the won- 
derful playmate she remembered from little- 
girl days in San Diego.. The boy who had 
invented exciting games for them to play 
all the day long. 

Hard to describe the quality of him, the 
gay, eager, confident way of him, as he had 
been when she fell in love with him then. 
And as he had been when last she saw him. 
He was as different from any other man as 
the pandanus was unlike any other tree. 
Oh, you could describe him as slender and 
handsome, with black eyes and black hair 
with a little wave in it. And a laughing 
mouth, and an oddly attractive little white 
scar on his chin that he’d got when some 
chemicals had blown up in an experimental 
laboratory he’d been passionate about as a 
boy. (His father had stopped that—chem- 
istry was no hobby for a future admiral.) 

But beyond the look of him there was 
something magical. Even when talking to 
him about very commonplace things there 


would come a glow into his eyes, and his 


expressive hands would move with almost: 


Latin gestures, and suddenly you felt that 
where he was there life would be something 
special, and colorful and thrilling. That was 
Jeremy. 

“ Brilliant,” was the word that was his: 
“His brilliant record at Annapolis.” “Prom- 
ises to be ‘a brilliant officer.” “A brilliant 
star of the old Hallam constellation.” 


HE opened her eyes, and there was Hal 

Medford, his arms folded, looking at her. 

She said in confusion, “Hello. I didn’t 
know you’d returned from that trip to 
Tortuga.” 

“Just got in.” His eyes searched her face. 

“I’m so glad you got back before I left.” 
She began walking on, slowly, toward the 
gate. 

“Look here,” he blurted. “I don’t like 
this business of your taking a job that man 
Roberts got for you.’ 

“But why?” 

“I don’t like him. He’s an odd sort. He 
baffles me.” 

“That’s probably because he’s been sick a 
lot, and is lame. I thought he was rather 
nice.” 

“He seems to have all the money in the 
world—I got scraps, the traveling abroad, 
the apartment in New York, the place in 
California. Yet he comes and holes up in 
your back bedroom.” 

“I think he’s very unhappy and he likes 
to be alone.” 

“And I think he was falling in love with 
you.” 

“Oh, pooh, Hal!” 

The tall young man beside her walked 
faster, so that she had to take little trotting 
steps to keep up with him. “Before he went 
he was nosing around asking funny ques- 
tions.” 

“What sort of questions?” 

“Just funny, people say. Most of them, in 
fact, about me. Asking around the docks 
what sort of person I am.” 

She could imagine the answers from the 
wrinkled fishermen, with the accent their 
ancestors had brought from the Bahamas: 
“Es a fine chap.” “No side habout ’im.”’ 
“Steady lad hin dirty weather.” “Halways 
broke, ’e is.” . . . They all adored him. 
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She said, “ ‘Maybe he’s got a job in mind 
for you, too.’ 

“Well, I can’t feire him out. And you 
don’t know anything, actually, about this 
job. I think you’re sort of nuts to go.” 

“This is a wonderful chance for me,” she 
protested. “I’m sick, sick of a shabby life. 
I’m going to work hard and be successful 
and save money. And then I’m going to do 
over the house, exactly the way I’ve dreamed 
about it. So that it won’t be a revered relic 
any more, but something beautiful and gra- 
cious. A sort of family symbol—” 

“No,” he said. “A symbol of you. That’s 
what you’ve been building.” He thrust his 
hands deep into his pockets, and he spoke 
very fast: “Everyone in Key West, every- 
one in the family, admires you, Katy Hallam. 
I’m the one who doesn’t. They thought it 
was wonderful; the way you took your 
mother’s death. ‘A brave little girl.’ I 
thought it was terrible. Those who knew 
thought you were marvelous about your 
father. I knew it was because you wouldn’t 
admit he was a heel and a drunkard. I saw 
you on the night of the hurricane, a stricken, 
suffering human being. But by the next 
morning you had been ‘silly.’ And you never 
let anyone see, since then, that you were 
hurt. You clamped ‘down the lid on your 
heart, instead of letting yourself gradually 
get over Jeremy. That was dangerous. 
Lids can blow off.” 

“You haven’t any right to talk like that, 
Hal Medford,” she cried passionately. 
“You’ve never liked me. You’ve always 
fought with me!” 

“I’m going to finish.’ And now it was he 
keeping pace with her fleeing feet. “With 
Jeremy gone, the house became your fetish. 
People said you could never keep up that big 
place. You would show that you could. 
More. All by yourself you’d make a show 
place of it. Amonument. Not to the Hallam 
legend. But to you. The undefeated you!” 

She had left him now. She was running 
out of the Navy Yard, out of the gate, half 
sobbing with rage and pain. She would 
never, never again speak to Hallam Med- 
ford! ... 


ATY had been in New York seven months 

before she saw John Roberts. She would 
remember always the day he came. That 
dreadful day in September, ’39, when you 
couldn’t listen to the horrors that were com- 
ing in bulletins over the radio—and couldn’t 
leave them, either. 

She heard his cane tapping down the hall 
toward her little office that looked out on 
Fifth Avenue, and she knew who he was and 
ran to meet him. 

“Well, if it isn’t little Katy Hallam,” he 
smiled at her. 

“ I thought you were never coming back to 
New York! And I’ve wanted to tell you so 
how I love this work, and how grateful 
I am!” 

He came in and looked around the office. 
At her drawing board, with a half-finished 
sketch of a procession of little dachshunds— 
an idea for a wooden sports bracelet. At the 
boxes from which tumbled samples of brace- 
lets and necklaces and clips. At the cards of 
“findings” hanging on the wall—lengths of 
metal chains, brass eagles and emblems, and 
cameo frames, the bright-colored cords and 
tassels, and all the odds and ends novelty 
companies made for jewelry designers. 

Then his eyes came back to her. “How 
chic you’ve grown.” His smile teased her. 
“The smart New York uniform. Black 
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dress, turban, big piece of costume jewelry. 
Your own design?” 

“Oh, no. I don’t do anything so fine.” 
Her eyes lit up. “I’ve learned so much! 
And I’ve worked. I’ve gone into the factory 
and painted finishes on catalin, and polished 
up pieces of lucite, and watched them cut the 
zinc jigsaws for the first hand-worked sam- 
ples. I know what I’m doing now.” 

“And I know what I’m doing. I’m taking 
you to dinner. You’ve worked very late.” 

She took her hat from a shelf, and her face 
sobered again. ‘‘I’ve been feeling heartsick 
all day. I can’t believe it’s really war. The 
dreadful news—” 

“We won't talk about it,” he said. His 
voice sounded determined. ‘We don’t have 
to let terror and ugliness engulf us. Tonight 
we'll shut it out.” 

He shut it out with dinner in a beautiful 
place with stars glowing in its mirrored ceil- 
ing, and tables on little daises, and food that 
was poetry from a country blacked out that 
night. 


E SHUT it out with after-dinner coffee 

in his own apartment, very high, look- 
ing over the East River, with a terrace that 
was lovely through the long windows. There 
were beautiful eighteenth-century pieces in 
the big living-room, and deep-cushioned 
chairs and fine prints, “All the money in 
the world,” Hal had said. 

And he shut the night out with music. 
Sitting down at the piano and playing for 
nearly an hour, while she sat with her feet 
curled under her. Chopin and Debussy. 
Playing with a skill-and touch that amazed 
her. The lovely sounds slid down into her 
soul, filling the little empty places she so 
fiercely fought against admitting were there 
—loneliness and uncertainty. The place 
where love should be. 

Then she found herself watching the man’s 
face. The music seemed to have worked a 
sort of magic upon it. No shadowing sadness 
or bitterness there. Only a tiredness and a 
gentleness and a touch of ecstasy. 

When he had finished and left the piano 
bench the only words she could find seemed 
to her a worn coin to hand him: ‘You play 
so beautifully. Quite professionally, Mr. 
Roberts.” 

He smiled at her. “John, please. When a 
beautiful young thing like you keeps calling 
me ‘Mister,’ I feel like part of a magazine 
cartoon. You know— ‘And this diamond 
bracelet is for me, Mr. Blenkinsop?’”’ 

She laughed. She thought, “I think I 
really like him. I think I could very’much. 
He has taste and intelligence and humor.” 
She said aloud, “I do love the way you play 
—John. You're an amazing person, really.” 
“Baffling” was the word Hal had used. She 
said, “ You’ll be flattered to know that Hal 
looks on you darkly as ‘the mysterious 
stranger’—probably a city slicker luring 
poor little girls to the big city.” 

“I am flattered.” He grinned, picking up 
a cigarette. ‘“‘How’s he getting on, by the 
way?” 

“All right, I guess.” She shrugged. “I 
don’t ever hear from him. Aunt Ellie says 
he’s in Cuba, working for a Key West man 
who has a pineapple plantation there.” 

“ He’s the mysterious one. I don’t under- 
stand why—” Then he broke off. “Pd like 
some more coffee. Saito’s gone, but maybe I 
can go out and stir up something. Not like 
Key West coffee, of course.” 

She wandered restlessly around the room 
while he was gone. Now the uneasiness of 


this terrible day of desperate news came 
flooding back upon her, and all the black, 
war-torn world far away came near. She 
thought of her cousin Ralph, who was a 
naval attaché in Paris. Of Aunt Nora in 
San Diego, with a memory of another war 
that had killed her husband, and with a son 
in Panama. Of what this might mean to 
Key West. She went to the radio and turned 
it on, very low. 

The cane came back into the room. 
“Sorry, we seem to be out of coffee.” Then 
he looked at the radio. “You couldn’t keep 
away from it, could you?” He said it rather 
sternly. 

“Well, I—” 

He came closer, and there was a haunted 
look in his eyes. His fingers touched the pin 
on her dress. “Do you know what all this 
means? This nation will arm. As no nation 
ever armed before. And they’ll take away 
from you the materials for making your 
pretty playthings. This clear crystal stuff— 
that’s acrylic. They’ll want it for trans- 
parencies for the cockpits and gun turrets of 
fighting planes. And your little catalin 
bracelets. Catalin contains phenol, which 
can be used for blowing men to bits.” 

“I hadn’t even thought of that!” 

“Think of it now, little Katy. Vinyl and 
nylon, acetate butyrate, nitrocellulose. You 
know such things as sheer stockings and 
transparent slippers and pretty dressing- 
table sets. Actually, you know, they’re 
parachutes and plane parts and gunstocks. 
And I’’—he spoke almost as if to himself— 
“PIU have no part in it.” 

“I see I’ve upset you,” she said. Now he 
was strange and difficult to fathom again. 
“Tl turn off the radio.” 

“No, we’ll drown it.” He sat down to the 
piano and he began to play the Ride of the 
Valkyries. The stormy music crashed and 
resounded through the room. It thundered 
from the keys, it echoed fiercely against the 
walls. 

Watching him, the girl on the sofa felt 
more and more puzzled. There was some- 
thing defiant and desperate in his playing. 
She began to feel restless and disturbed, and 
her heart seemed to be beating fast, in time 
to the wild music. 

Then suddenly he stopped playing and 
turned and saw the look in her eyes. “Now 
I’ve let a bad mood of mine upset you,” he 
said. “Im sorry. Come—I’ll take you 
home.” He passed his hand wearily over his 
forehead. ‘‘ You know, for a while tonight I 
forgot many things. Including the fact that 
I am much older than you—and lame.” . . . 


HE did not see him again for over a 

month. Then one day he telephoned to 
take her to lunch. When he came for her 
she was in the showroom, where case after 
case of velvet-lined trays held all the spar- 
kling baubles of the Harris Jewelry “line.” 

“Hurry up,” he said, when he had greeted 
her. “We want to get across the street be- 
fore this parade comes or we'll be cut off 
from our food supply.” 

“You'll have to wait until I put these 
back, I’m afraid. What’s the parade? ” 

“Oh, just a military parade of some sort.” 

She could hear the music now as she slid 
the trays into place. It had a stirring, mar- 
tial sound. Suddenly there was homesick- 
ness for the rat-a-tat-tat of the Navy Yard 
bugle in her heart. Just that week, Aunt 
Ellie had written, their station had been re- 
commissioned. A group of naval officers in 
full-dress uniform drawn up at attention, 
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and the flag of commission fluttering to the 
top. The sound of a bugle. 

A lump came to her throat. She looked 
down out of the window at the parade. 

And then all the autumn world seemed to 
whirl. And then stop very still. In that car 
below—halted now—surely that was—that 
must be— 

She did not know what she did then. That 
she dropped the tray, and bracelets went 
rolling crazily about the floor. That she ran 
out of the room and down the stairs without 
waiting for the elevator. And out onto the 
sidewalk calling, “Jeremy! Jeremy!” 

A lid clamped down, a voice seemed to say, 
“That was dangerous.” 

He was gone then, of course. But she still 
stood on the sidewalk. Stood there until 
John Roberts came up to her and took her 
arm. “Who was it?” he asked briefly. 

“My cousin, Jeremy Medford,” she an- 
swered dazedly. “He’s a lieutenant in the 
Navy. But—lI thought he was still in Nor- 
folk.” 

“ Was he there with your cousin Hal?” 

“Yes. Yes, he was.” She was becoming 
aware now of how queer she looked, standing 
there without a hat or a coat. 

But John was not looking at her. He was 
looking up the street. And what he said had 
no meaning for her. “So there was another 
one,” he said... . 


EREMY came the next day. He came 

into her office just as she was leaving. She 
looked around, and he was there, standing a 
little hesitantly in the doorway. The light 
was on his handsome dark face and he looked 
exactly as he had when she had last seen 
him. That sort of quicksilver liveness and 
eagerness about him. And one eyebrow 
raised a little, looking at her. 

He said simply, “Hello. I had to come to 
New York today and I thought I’d drop in 
to see you.” 

She couldn’t say anything at all. She 
could hear the muffled pulsing of her own 
heart. 

“Im at the Brooklyn Navy Yard now,” 
he said. 

Then she found a voice which wasn’t her 
own but would serve: “How did you know 
where I was?” 

“Hal cabled us yesterday from Cuba. 
Said we ought to look you up.” 

“But—but Aunt Ellie wrote three days 
ago that Hal had given up his job in Cuba 
and was in Key West.” 

“Muddled Aunt Ellie!” He grinned. 
That flashing, that gay Jeremy grin. “She 
never changes.” He came farther into the 
room. ‘ You look just the same.” 

“I don’t. I look lots older.” (“Its only 
my heart that is the same!’’) 

Their eyes were meeting directly now. 
There was shock in that meeting. 

Jeremy Medford stopped smiling. ‘Oh, 
Lord, Katy—darling!”’ 

She backed away a little, fearfully. 
“Please. You never said that, Jeremy.” 

“All right. And you never had that look 
on your face. . . . We’ll start all over.” He 
stepped back to the doorway, and then he 
came toward her again. ‘Hello, Cousin 
Katy,” he said softly. 

“Hello, Cousin Jeremy. How is Cousin 
Elise?” 

“She’s fine. We want you to come to din- 
ner Saturday.” He paused. “Katy! You've 
still got that look, Cousin Katy.” 

Jeremy Medford stepped toward her. 

(To be Continued) 
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Like a giant magnet, supercharged Manhattan 


draws girls from all sections of the country... 


ambitious girls and girls just wanting to 


meet a man. Take, for instance, Anne, Linda, and Julie, 


whose lives were entirely disrupted on the 


night of the big snowstorm 






DAWN that January morning 
E was a thick gray curtain rolling 

up the sky ahead of the hidden 
sun. Behind the curtain, wind and storm 
advanced on the city. But the city was 
not impressed. New York is smug about 
storms. It sits complacently, secure and 
unthreatened, among its tall, proud 
buildings. Smaller cities to the north, 
sprawling cities in the Midwest, may be 
disrupted by storms, but not New York. 





Linda sobbed while Paul- 
sen’s bitter words cracked 
around her like a whip 


New York is superpowered, superor- 
ganized. With its charging snow ma- 
chines, its regiments of men, New York 
can subdue a storm and wipe it out, and 
8,000,000 lives can resume, untouched, 
their normal course. And yet often, in 
odd corners, in out-of-the-way lives, 
traces show long after. . . . 

In the kitchenette of the small Lex- 
ington Avenue apartment. two of the 
three girls who shared it sipped their 


morning coffee and watched uninter- 
estedly the feeble start of the snow. It 
slapped uncertainly at the window, fill- 
ing the gray court outside with an un- 
wonted lightness. 

The dark girl looked at her watch. 
She was tall and slim, with a thin, white 
face, red, sulky mouth, and shoulder- 
length dark hair that gave the dramatic 
effect she sought. The other girl was less 
striking-looking. She was small, with 
wide gray eyes, a sensitive mouth, brown 
hair that swirled soft and close about her 
head. A year ago these two and the 
third girl who still slept had all been 
strangers. Their common need to escape 
oppressing aloneness in New York, and 
the more practical one of sharing ex- 
penses, had brought them together. 

The dark girl said, ‘‘We’re the slaves, 
Anne. Linda’s the lucky one. She’ll 
sleep till noon.” 

“Longer, I hope,” the other girl an- 
swered. ‘‘She’ll be jittery all day, wait- 
ing for tonight.” She finished her coffee 
and leaned back staring at the window. 
“That snow won’t last,” she said. 

“What if it does? The subway’s two 
steps away.” The red lips tightened. 
“But I hope it’s a blizzard, It might 
keep some of our dear customers home.” 

Anne looked at her wonderingly. “You 
hate them, don’t you?” she said. “And 
you hardly know them.” 

“I hate the ones with money,” the 
other girl said. “The women who can 
come in and buy whatever they want.” 
She crushed her cigarette into a tray and 
frowned down at the crumpled stub. 
“You don’t mind so much living like 
this, do you?” she said. : 

“T mind a lot of things. What good 
does it do?” 

“You can’t mind. You're always the € 
same.” 

“That’s outside.” 

“Tf you wanted something bad enough 
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, you couldn’t cover up,” the dark girl 
said bitterly. “Any more than I can.” 
She looked at her watch again and stood 


“Wait, Julie,” Anne said. “We have 


to decide about the apartment. Shall 
we take it for another year?” 
The dark girl hesitated. “Do you 


” want to?” 


“Tve been waiting for you and Linda 
» todecide. I can’t carry it alone. It isn’t 
much, of course, but—” 

“Its awful. I loathe it!” 

“But if it’s the best we can do—” 

“That’s it. If!” The dark girl crossed 
to the window and stood staring out into 


Ð the narrow court. The snow was falling 


, faster now, flecking the sill. After a 
moment she turned and went toward 
the door. “I don’t know yet what I’ll 
do,” she said shortly. “TIl tell you to- 
morrow. I’ll know then.” And she 
turned and was gone. 

Anne waited until she heard the hall 
door close. Then she went into the liv- 
ing-room, where Linda, the third girl, 
still slept on a day bed in the corner. 
Blond and lovely, Linda moved in her 
sleep, and Anne watched her a moment. 


Y The line of her cheek was outlined, pale 


ə and serene, against the pillow, and her 
hair, usually parted in the middle and 
drawn back into an effective knot, lay 
spread like a metallic cape about her 
shoulders. 

Anne crossed to the desk, scribbled 
briefly on a sheet of paper, “Good luck 
tonight, darling,” and looked about for 
a place to leave it. Jim’s flowers, the 
deep-red, long-stemmed roses that had 
come for Linda last night, were in a vase 
on the table, and next to them Jim’s 
card. Anne picked it up. ‘Knock ’em 
cold, sweetheart,” he had written. “If 
they don’t love you like I do, they’re 
crazy, for sure.” 

Anne smiled and put down the card. 
“Julie’s right,” she thought. ‘ You’re 
the lucky one, Linda. You’ve got Jim.” 
And she propped her own sheet of paper 
against the vase, and turned away. 


T WAS eight-thirty when she left the 

apartment. Even before she stepped 
into the open she felt the full weight of 
the storm. It beat wildly against the ves- 
tibule door, holding it closed until she 
put her full strength against it. And 
with the first onslaught her breath was 
crowded back into her throat, and her 
face tingled with the sharp impact of icy 
needles. She pushed forward into it, and 
passing figures were shadowy and unreal 
in the whirling whiteness. Near-by 
buildings were all but blotted out. Snow 
swirled about her ankles as she hurried 
below into the damp, raw cold of the 
subway. 

By noon four inches had fallen and 
the wind had risen. It made a patch- 
work of the streets, sweeping pavements 
bare in one block and piling drifts knee- 
deep in the next. In the morning the 
papers would compare it with the bliz- 


zard of ’88, and a few die-hard old-timers 
would jeer. But Anne knew it was bad 
enough. Tucked away in a corner of the 
railroad terminal, with the weather shut 
out from the blue-hazed expanse about 
her, she could still tell. Men coming in 
from the streets had snow inch-thick on 
their hatbrims. Women looked buffeted, 
frightened. 

By two o'clock the newspaper head- 
lines were shouting, “Blizzard!” At 
four, when an upstate express came in 
three hours late, a trainman named Mac 
stopped to chat and assure her it was the 
worst in years. But the surest sign was 
right in front of her—the pushing, jos- 
tling crowd that surrounded her desk, 
waiting to phone. 

Her fingers flew, pulling switchboard 
cords, making change, dialing the num- 
bers they called for. She had a nest of 
six booths in this out-of-the-way corner, 
and she was seldom rushed. But the city 
had been hit hard today, thrown off 
balance, its plans and schedules upset, 
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her. One by one they appeared, framed 
for a moment in the open square of win- 
dow above her switchboard. They were 
from twenty-five to sixty, and some were 
handsome and some homely and a lot in- 


‘between. But they all had that identical 


distinguishing mark on them: they were 
husbands. They weren’t like Jerry at all. 


MARRY Town, White Plains, Green- 
wich—the parade kept on. She 
worked her board and said, ‘‘ Booth five, 
please,” or “The line is busy. Will you 
wait, sir?” But it was all automatic. It 
left her mind free to think about them. 
They were, compared to Jerry, a breed 
apart. Eventhe young ones had something 
mature and stable about them. Some- 
thing dependable. Anxiety showed in 
their eyes as they waited to talk to their 
homesand find out about the storm. They 
watched her fixedly while they waited, 
but they didn’t see her. She thought 
again of Jerry. Jerry looked at you, at 
any girl, differently. He didn’t just talk; 


ILLUSTRATED BY MATT CLARK 


The woman was trembling as 
she turned on Julie. “Yowre 
rotten and cheap,” she cried 


and a million people were running to 
cover to talk it over with a million 
others. Westchester and Connecticut 
trains were stalled or crawling, and you 
couldn’t be sure of reaching any but the 
close-in suburbs for hours. So the com- 
muting husbands were phoning home, 
saying they’d be late or would spend the 
night in town rather than risk it. 
Excitement brought a flush to her 
cheeks as she worked. She liked watch- 
ing the husbands pass in review before 


he had an approach, always. She won- 
dered if he might be different if he had 
a wife and a home. And then, abruptly, 
she realized there was no use wondering. 
Jerry didn’t want a wife. He got that 
over in some subtle—or not so subtle— 
way every time he saw you. He let a 
girl know exactly where she stood. 

The husbands kept coming, moving 
into their booths, reappearing in three or 
four minutes and hurrying off. She 
envied the wives at the other end even 
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those brief few minutes. Envied their right 
to say, “Of course, dear, stay in town. PI 
see you tomorrow.” They were luckier than 
they knew, those wives. She wished she 
could talk to some of them. An absurd idea 
popped into her head, and she imagined her- 
self cutting in on the conversation in her 
trained telephone voice and saying, “This is 
the New York operator, madam. Would you 
mind telling me how you met your husband? 
Does a girl need friends and family and 
background to meet a man like him?” 

It was such an absurd idea that she smiled 
up suddenly at the young man with glasses 
who was calling Pleasantville. He smiled 
back, a quick, friendly smile, and, looking 
at him, liking him instantly, her mind spun 
back again toward bitterness. She spoke 
stiffly, without looking up: ‘Pleasantville 
doesn't answer, sir.” 

“But there must be somebody there,” he 
said, and in his voice there was that quick 
concern, that anxiety, which marked all of 
them this evening. “My wife or the chil- 
dren. On a night like this—” 

“Tl try again. One moment, please.” 
And then, “I have them now, sir. Booth 
four.” 

He disappeared like the rest. After that it 
wasn’t so interesting watching them go by. 
She was tired suddenly and glad when her 
relief appeared. “It’s getting worse outside 
by the minute,” the new girl said. “You 
won’t get a date with your boy-friend to- 
night.” 

“He’s out of town.” Her voice hardened. 
“If he wasn’t, I’d have a date.” 


LOWLY she crossed the concourse toward 

the company dressing-room, to change 
from her uniform into her own clothes. Even 
though it was an extravagance, she’d have 
dinner out tonight. Next week Jerry would 
be back—he’d be in town a week between 
sales trips—and he’d take her out to dinner 
as often as she wanted to make up the ex- 
pense. Jerry was a spender if he liked a girl, 
and she understood how he felt about things 
and was sensible enough not to mind. 

She felt tired and chilled, and at the lunch 
counter she stopped and ordered coffee. She 
had almost finished when a voice said, ‘“‘Cof- 
fee’s a good idea before you go out into this.” 

She turned, and saw him, his pipe in his 
hand, his gray eyes smiling at her behind 
their glasses. His overcoat hung open, the 
newspapers bulging from one of its pockets, 
and she could see the yellow end of his com- 
muter’s ticket. 

“I thought that, too,” she said pleasantly. 
“Is it very cold out?” 

“It’s the wind,” he answered. Then, “You 
wouldn’t remember, but I phoned from your 
booth a while back.” 


“T remember. Pleasantville. Were the 
kids lost in the snow?” 
He grinned. “They decided they’d shovel 


off the porch for me. They’re crazy kids.” 
Thecounterman stood before him. ‘Coffee,’ 
he said, and turned back to the girl. 

She could have let it end there. She could 
have nodded casually and gone her way. In- 
stead, she said suddenly, “Are they tiny?” 

“The twins are five,” he told her. “The 
baby’s ten months.” 

“They must be cute.” 

It was all he needed. He went on from 
there. He was marooned in town for the 
evening, or the better part of it. It was 
funny what a hick you can get to be, living 
a long time in the suburbs. New York is just 
a place to work in. If you’re in town with 














SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


The other day I pulled up in front of 
this roadside restaurant near Long 
Beach, Calif., to get a snack. Imag- 
ine my surprise! (O. R. Harader, 
Long Beach, Calif.) 


This plaintive sign appears on the 
outskirts ofa small town in Arkansas, 
(Shirley Ohland, Brookings, S. Dak.) 


No, this lion isn’t hungry. The sign, 
on a building at St. Bonaventure 
College, Alleghany, N. Y., refers to 
the fish in a pool below. (Mrs. 
J.R. Varley, New Brunswick, N. J.) 


Tough guy, eh? This latest of odd 
license plates was snapped on Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Yesterday I 
saw another which spelled LULU. 
(Mrs. Dee Klein, New York, N. Y.) 


Next time you see an amusing sign, 
get out your camera and photograph it. 
We will pay $5 for each picture we pub- 
lish. Send your photo, with explanation, 
to SIGNS, The American Magazine, 250 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. No con- 
tributions can be returned. 
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nothing to do after six o’clock you feel like 
Old Man Crusoe himself. None of your 
friends live in New York. It had been, oh, a 
year anyway since he’d spent an evening in 
town. But he liked the country and he didn’t 


. mind commuting. New York was no place 


to bring up kids. The schools in the coun- 
try— 

He broke off abruptly. “I'll be showing 
you snapshots next,” he grinned. ‘“Hus- 
bands are one-track guys about their fami- 
lies. You’ll find out some day.” 

She stirred slowly the second cup of coffee 
he had ordered for her. “Will 1?” she said. 

“Why not? You’re engaged, I suppose? 
A girl like you—” 

“Not engaged, exactly,” she broke in. 

“What’s he like—this lucky friend of 
yours? ” 

“He’s—well, he’s not like you. Not a 
bit.” 

He laughed. “I hope not. I’ve got that 
six-years-married look, I’m afraid.” He 
looked at his watch, frowning. “I hope I 
haven’t made you late.” 

“Im in no hurry. It doesn’t matter.” 

“Doesn’t it? Then look here. It’s not 
much fun eating alone. If you’d care to—if 
you’re not expected at home—”’ 

“There’s no one home to expect me.” 

“Would you, then?” he asked hopefully. 
He smiled quickly. ‘‘ Make it the day’s good 
deed,” he urged. “A stranded commuter is 
a lost soul.” 

She looked at him a moment, and smiled a 
little, contrasting his uncertainty with 
Jerry’s smooth assurance. “I was going to 
have dinner alone,” she said. “But as long 
as we both like to talk—” 

He laughed again and slipped his hand 
beneath her arm and they walked across the 
concourse. At the dressing-room behind the 
central phone booths she went in to change. 
Ordinarily it took a casual few minutes, but 
tonight it took longer than that. She wanted, 
with a sudden eagerness, to look just right. 
She turned from the mirror finally with a 
satisfied look. Her cheeks were only faintly 
pink, her mouth mildly red, and her thick- 
lashed gray eyes looked wide and young and 
wondering in the smallness of her face. 

She came toward him slowly, and the 
quick surprise, the sudden eager interest that 
sprang into his eyes at the sight of her, made 
her heart beat faster. They walked together 
through the blue-vaulted concourse. His 
hold on her arm tightened. “Name, please?” 
he said gaily. “I rate that, don’t I?” 

“You rate it,” she said, laughing. “Anne.” 

“And I’m Bill Ward.” He quickened his 
pace. “This is better, a lot better, than 
having dinner alone.” 

She nodded, and as they walked she leaned 
a little closer, so that her shoulder touched 
his arm. She had forgotten about the storm 
outside. This unexpected evening that 
couldn’t possibly matter nor be anything 
more than a single evening, crowded all else 
from her consciousness. . . . 


A FOR Linda’s day, she awoke at noon 
and looked dismally at the whirling 
snow. Then, before she made herself break- 
fast, she turned on the radio to hear a report 
on the weather. The snow was to last all day 
and all night. It was the most damaging 
storm in years. It sounded so bad she 
phoned the production office to see if the 
opening might not have been postponed. 

She talked to Max Paulsen, the stage di- 
rector, who happened to be in the office. He 
laughed, and reassured her. This was a 
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Frank Babcock play, and a Babcock open- 
ing would fill a house if there were a dozen 
blizzards. But Linda had better leave home 
earlier than she had planned, because of 
traffic. “ We can’t raise that curtain without 
you, infant,” Max Paulsen said, chuckling. 
“Our show would be out the window.” 

She smiled as she hung up. Max Paulsen 
could kid her if he wanted to. She had a half- 
dozen lines in a new Babcock play, after only 
two years of trying. She would have been 
content with nothing more than a chance as 
an understudy. 

That was what she had started out to be 
in the first place—an understudy for Miriam 
Gray, who had one of the leading roles. She 
still was this, but they had combined it with 
the part of the little housemaid and her few 
speaking lines, to save expense. Everyone 
had said she couldn’t come even this far. 
Even Jim hadn’t thought she could get in a 
Broadway play. Probably he didn’t want 
her to. He’d rather she kept house for him in 
a four-room flat in Brooklyn. All he wanted— 


liz ew glance fell upon his lavish, long- 
stemmed roses and her eyes softened. 
She picked up his card. “Knock ’em cold, 
sweetheart. If they don’t love you like I do, 
they’re crazy, for sure.” A feeling of com- 
punction swept through her, and she touched 
a rose tenderly. She had no right to com- 
plain of Jim. He was willing to wait another 
year. And that was all she asked—another 
year before she broke off with the stage for 
good, the way he wanted. When they gave 
her this bit in the Babcock play she had said 
to Jim, “This is it, darling. It’s all I want. 
The day the play closes on Broadway, I’ll 
marry you.” 

“I hope it’s a turkey,” Jim had said. “I 
hope it folds in two weeks.” 

“Its a Babcock play. Even if it’s a 
turkey it’ll run all season.” 

She went into the kitchenette and made 
coffee. It was going to be hard, waiting all 
afternoon. She couldn’t even smoke much, 
on account of her voice. Jim was to call for 
her at six-thirty to take her to dinner and 
then to the stage door. She decided to phone 
the newspaper office where he worked, and 
ask him to make it earlier. 

“Five-thirty?”’ he said when she reached 
him. “Sweetheart, have a heart. This bliz- 
zard makes work for a newspaper guy.” 

“I can’t take a chance on being late,” she 
answered. ‘‘ You can imagine how traffic is.” 

“Don’t need to imagine. I’ve been out. 
They had a fire on Avenue A. Very pretty 
in the snow. Only, it froze two firemen stiff, 


poor guys. And a six-year-old kid was—” 
“Please, Jim! Don’t tell me about it 
now.” 


“You all right, sweetheart?” 

“Just nervous. You know how I get.” 

“T know. First time on Broadway.” 

“Five-thirty sharp, Jim. Please.” 

“Do my damn’dest, if nothing else breaks. 
’By, sweet. Relax till I get there.” 

It was three o’clock and she had two and a 
half hours to wait. The playscript, torn and 
soiled from much use, lay on the living-room 
table. She picked it up and turned the pages. 
No need to study it. She was letter-perfect 
in Miriam Gray’s part, which she was under- 
studying. She could, practically, under- 
study any part in the play. For three weeks 
they had rehearsed eight hours a day, and 
when she wasn’t needed she had sat out in 
front in the bare, chilly theater, her lips 
moving soundlessly as she read every line 
along with the actor on the stage and tried 


to think the part with him and feel the mood. 
For three weeks she had watched and studied 
and learned. 

Bitterness showed in her blue eyes. 
Learned for what purpose, to what end? 
This was her first and last New York show. 
Jim had put it up to her, and she loved him 
enough to promise. “I’ve seen it tried your 
way,”: Jim had said. “It never works. 
Marrying me is career enough. I want a 
slew of kids, sweetheart.” 

She’d been in his arms, here in this room. 
They’d kept their voices low, because Julie 
and Anne were asleep in the bedroom be- 
yond. “We’ll have twins,” she’d said softly. 
“They’ll look like you, but they’ll grow up 
like me. They’ll be famous on the stage.” 

He chuckled. “Transference stuff,” he 
said. “Bad business. We’ll get the stage 
out of your system some other way.” 

“How?” 

“TIl get a job on the desk and work white 
man’s hours, and we’ll move to the country 
and you’ll join the local amateur hams. The 
Old Barnyard Playshoppe, maybe. We'll 
sweat it out of you that way.” 

She had laughed, and he’d b. nt down and 
kissed her roughly and cut off the laughter. 
Then, “Will we be married pretty soon, 
sweetheart?” + 

“Yes, Jim. Soon.” 

“How soon?” 

“After I get in a Broadway show.” 

“A million kids have that idea. It may 
take years.” 

“TIl make it this season. You'll see.” She 
put back her head and laughed, looking up 
at him with shining eyes. “Just so I can say 
I’ve really played on Broadway,” she coaxed. 
“So I can be a big shot in the Barnyard 
Playshoppe later on.” 

He took his arm from about her and stood 


up abruptly. “I'll wait,” he said gruffly. At 
the door he turned. “You ask a lot of a guy, 
sweetheart,” he said. 


Ask a lot! She threw the playscript aside. 
It was Jim who asked a lot of a girl. To quit 
just as she was starting! Just when she had 
a foot firmly wedged in the door! 

She stared moodily out the window at the 
thickening curtain of snow. Then she leaned 
back in the chair and closed her eyes. Would 
anyone, anyone who mattered, notice her 
tonight? It was pleasant to daydream. 
Would Dick Watts write tomorrow, “Linda 
May made the insignificant part of the maid 
stand out.” Or Atkinson, “Linda May, in a 
trivial role, we hope to see more of.” Or 
Winchell, “A comer-upper, Linda May, 
maiding it in the Babcock show.” 

Her eyes were still closed and her red lips 
parted in a small smile when she heard Jim’s 
knock on the door. . . . 


ae city fell silent under the lash of the 
storm. Before the afternoon was over, its 
hurried flow of life was hopelessly slowed. 
By midnight it would be almost stopped. 
Every police officer was on duty or in re- 
serve. Besides the fire on Avenue A, there 
were twice the normal number of alarms as 
the city tried too hard to keep warm. The 
power plants worked at the highest peak in 
months; telephone trunk lines were over- 
loaded and clogged. Stalled cars dotted the 
express highways. There were few women 
shoppers braving the storm. In the smart 
and exclusive shop of Meri Thuman, for in- 
stance, there was practically no business at 
all. 

Julie idled in the models’ room, and for 
once was content. During the first few hours, 
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F-M De Luxe Shallow 
Well System— fully 
automatic, delivered 
complete, ready to 
plug in! 
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the F-M Water System Manual. Fairbanks, 
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Tired Eyes 
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EYES OVERWORKED? Do they smart end 
burn? Just put two drops of Murine in each 
eye. Right away its six extra ingredients 
start to cleanse and soothe. You get— 





QUICK RELIEF! Murine washes away irritation. 
Your eyes feel refreshed. Murine is alka- 
line—pure and gentle. It helps thousands — 
start today to let it help you, too. 
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SUATTERGOD 
MATS- 


THERE’S a heap of fellers would ruther win an argyment 
than keep a friendship. 

If the world is round, insultin’ your neighbor hain’t a-goin’ 
to make it flat. And fur practical pupposes it don’t make no 


difference. Fur a couple of million years everybuddy thought 


it was flatter’n a pancake, ’n’ they still got three meals a day. 
If a man don’t agree with ye it don’t prove he’s a miscreant 
’n’ a hoss thief. All it proves is that one of ye is mistaken. 
Jim Pilkinton ’n’ Beany Tombes got to arguin’ over which 
was heftier—a pound of lead or a pound of feathers. It come 
to blows. Every time they met fur a generation they had to be 
separated. It got to be a feud. Jim was strong fur lead ’n 
Beany was fervent fur feathers. They died a-hatin’ one an- 


other. But a pound of either lead or feathers kep’ right on | 


bein’ a pound. 
Juries was invented on account of the world come to see a 
couple of fellers couldn’t settle the facts of a lawsuit with an ax. 
Ye got to take into consideration: A frog livin’ in the 
bottom of a well is justified in thinkin’ the world is different 
from how it looks to a bird a-settin’ onto a treetop. But he 
hain’t justified in callin’ the robin mean names on account of it. 
I hear tell a hoss’s eyes magnifies four times, so as a man 
looks taller to him than the Congo Church steeple. You could 
lick a hoss with a gad till you was wore out and you’d still look 
jest as big to him. Even a hoss is entitled to his p’int of view. 
Argyments is healthy ’n’ passes away the time, but the’s a 
heap of difference betwixt statin’ your side of the case tem- 
perate and logical, and just up ’n’ callin’ the other feller a skunk. 
Young Jed Peters ’n’ Ptolemy Brown had a fist fight over 


bruised up consid’able. It turned out her eyes was brown, 
m she married a feller by the name of George Barton thai 
didn’t care what color they was pervidin’ she was a good cook. 


A subject that folks was a-killin’ each other over about a 


hundred years ago hain’t nothin’ but a historical anecdote to- 
day. And what was a burnin’ question fifty year back hain’t 


nothin? but a heap of ashes fur college perfessors to poke | 


around in a-tryin’ to find out what set the fire. 


Pazzy Tucker ’n’ Pliny Pickett hain’t spoke since ’96, when — 


they got into a rumpus over Free Silver. If ye was to ask ’em 


this afternoon what Sixteen to One meant they’d guess it was 


a bet on a hoss race. But they still don’t speak. 


Friendships lasts a lifetime, but the hottest question of the 
day won’t have no heat in it by the time your shoes is wore out. 
The smartest man is the feller that would rather make ao 


friend than to make hist’ry. 


whether Nettie Mason’s eyes were blue or black. They got — 
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before the storm thickened, she modeled an 
afternoon gown for a woman whose daughter 
was soon to be married and a few choice bits 
of Southern wear for another who was flying 
to Palm Beach the next day. But mostly it 
was a dull and uneventful morning, and 
while the other models exchanged gossip 
with Mrs. Hague, who was in charge, Julie, 
the striking. brunette with the thin white 
face and scarlet mouth and brooding eyes, 
sat by herself with her own thoughts. 

She thought of Anne, and of the apart- 
ment she shared with Anne and Linda. In 
the morning, she had said, she would tell 
them whether she wanted to stay or move. 
She would make up her mind then, she had 
said. But it was made up now, and she knew 
it. Only some die-hard instinct kept her 
from telling them openly and fearlessly. 

“I don’t need to explain everything,” she 
thought. “They can think what they like!” 
If they guessed, it didn’t matter. They 
would never understand, because they had 
not lived close to wealth, seen it at such close 
range, learned all that it can do and buy. 
They hadn’t seen women drive up in their 
big cars and pick and choose whatever they 
wanted from the most expensive models in 
Meri Thuman’s shop. But she, Julie, had 
watched it for three years: Cruise clothes 
for Madame. Dinner gowns for Madame. 
Beach wear, please— 


wee salesgirl who appeared suddenly at 
the door was excited with news and eager 
to spread it. ‘‘Mrs. Hague!” she whispered 
urgently. “Miss Vincent’s outside.” 

Mrs. Hague, invariably calm and pos- 
sessed and assured, seemed startled. “Well, 
really!” she said. “We outfitted her for her 
cruise last month.” 

“She’s sailing some time this evening,” 
the girl said, “and she needs another dinner 
dress to take with her.” 

“To take with her? And is Mr. Ingalls— 
I mean, is she alone?” 

“Alone,” the girl nodded. Her eyes 
sparkled and she waited expectantly. Miss 
Vincent was not expected to shop here any 
more. Very often single ladies like Miss Vin- 
cent stopped shopping at Meri Thuman’s 
quite abruptly. 

Mrs. Hague tapped the arm of her chair 
with her long, scarlet-tipped fingers. ‘This 
is awkward,” she said. “Very awkward.” 

“Do you suppose she doesn’t know?” the 
salesgirl suggested eagerly. 

“Obviously not,” stated Mrs. Hague 
dryly. She rose from her chair. “Pll have 
to show her something, I sup 
Julie, you always model for her. Show the 
Paquin dinner dress.” 

Julie felt her heart pounding. The other 
girls were silent, watching her closely as she 
changed. The gown fitted her perfectly. 
She stood before the long mirror, smoothing 
it caressingly over her hips. 

One of the girls tittered. “He’s not with 
her this time, Julie,” she said. “You don’t 
need to bother.” 

Julie tightened her lips. So they knew. It 
had been easy to guess, and they lived for 
gossip. They knew she had been modeling 
Miss Vincent’s clothes for her for a whole 
year now, and they knew that very often 
Mr. Ingalls came in with his good friend, 
Miss Vincent, to help her shop. He liked to 
loll off in a chair, puffing slowly on his cigar, 
his hand, with its large diamond ring, drum- 
ming on the table beside him, and watch the 
models parade. Liked to wave away Miss 
Vincent’s indecision with a casual, “ Take it, 
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if you like it. It looks chic on the little lady. 
It’ll look chic on you.” They knew also that 
Mr. Ingalls himself insisted upon having 
Julie as his model. “Let the dark-haired 
Garbo show it,” Mr. Ingalls had said to Miss 
Vincent. “She has your figure exactly.” 

Julie turned away from the mirror. She 
walked to the doorway and parted the cur- 
tain and moved out to the showroom. 

Miss Vincent was upset. She sat in one of 
the gray velvet customers’ chairs, her long 
legs crossed, her silver fox scarf thrown back 
from her wide shoulders. She was as dra- 
matic a blonde as Julie was a brunette. As 
Julie approached, Miss Vincent was looking 
up at Mrs. Hague, who stood before her, try- 
ing to explain. Miss Vincent was quite 
pale, and one small shoe tapped the floor 
nervously. But it was her eyes that Julie 
noticed first. There was such a look of des- 
peration in them. 


ULIE stood still, waiting. Miss Vincent 

leaned forward toward Mrs. Hague. Her 
voice, when she spoke, was far from even. 
“But it’s a mistake, I tell you!” she cried. 
“Tve had a charge here for years.” 

Mrs. Hague’s shoulders rose and fell. 
“But isn’t it possible,” she said politely, 
“that a charge has been opened for you in 
some other shop?” 

“I always shop here.. Why should he— 
why should I change?” 

“I wish I knew what to suggest,” Mrs. 
Hague said helplessly. “If you would cave 
to phone—”’ 

* That’s unnecessary. It’s an absurd mis- 
take. I’m sailing on a cruise this evening 


and I need a few more things.” 

Mrs. Hague, behind her professional apolo- 
getic smile, seemed genuinely sorry for Miss 
she 


Vincent. “I would like to help you, 





said. “Of course, if you would care to pay 
cash—” 

“This is ridiculous!” Miss Vincent cut in 
angrily. “My charge has always been taken 
care of promptly. I—” 

Then, without warning, she gave in. Pre- 
tense left her. Color swept into her face. 
Even Julie understood. It was hard to find 
out this way, to be the last to know. Miss 
Vincent stood up. Desperation was in her 
eyes. And then Miss Vincent, who could be 
so haughty and proud and sure of herself, 
began to cry. It wasn’t easy to watch. 

“Im sorry—really,” Mrs. Hague said 
gently. 

Miss Vincent nodded. She was about to 
turn away when she noticed Julie for the 
first time. And when she did her eyes hard- 
ened again. The color left her, and her 
cheeks showed an angry pallor. 

Miss Vincent stepped forward. She was 
trembling as she stood in front of Julie. “So 
you managed it, did you?” she said. “Oh, 
you tried hard enough!” 

Mrs. Hague put her hand on Miss Vin- 
cent’s arm. “‘ Please, dear,” she said. ‘Shall 
I find a cab for you now?” 

Miss Vincent pulled away. “You set out 
after him right from the start!” she cried at 
Julie. “From the first time he came in with 
me to shop. Oh, you’re rotten and cheap! 
We were getting along—he and I. He 
needed me. You think it was just his money? 
Not after a while, it wasn’t. Not with me. 
I—it was three years—and I—we—” Miss 
Vincent put her two hands over her face. 

Julie held herself rigid. If she felt any- 
thing at all—pity or compunction or regret 
—her face did not show it. Her poise was 
perfect. Mrs. Hague touched her arm, and 
she turned slowly and walked to the models’ 
room. The girls drew away from the cur- 
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tained door where they had been listening. 
They didn’t speak to her. She went to a 
chair by the window, and looked out at the 
storm with cold, expressionless eyes. 

She sat waiting for the day to pass—this 
day that would mark for her the end of one 
life and the beginning of another. Auto- 
matically, she went over it in her mind, 
justifying it to herself, and her thoughts fell 
into the grooves of the familiar arguments. 
The beginning lay far back in her childhood 
—in the square, dingy house, its sides a drab, 
paintless brown, in the small factory city 
that had been her home. She saw herself at 
eight in the clothes her three older sisters 
had worn before her, her large, dark, childish 
eyes even then brooding over all that she 
longed for and could not have. 

She saw a strange, quiet child, keeping to 
herself, walking home from school the long 
way so that she could pass the fine homes of 
the rich along the Esplanade. It was the 
best part of her day, that walk home alone. 
She could see the big cars turn into the wind- 
ing drives, and sometimes, too, she saw the 
well-dressed women who stepped from them. 
She was a shabby and incongruous little fig- 
ure strolling along the wide sidewalk, and 
the children her age who passed looked at 
her curiously. 


TES at eight. And then, at fourteen, 
when poverty pinched even harder than 
before and she watched her mother grow 
thinner and tireder, she had reasoned it out 
as best she could. “Mother’s getting ready 
to die,” she thought, ‘‘because we’re so poor. 
That’s what being poor does to you. That’s 
why I’m going to be rich.” 

She remembered her mother’s funeral— 
the crowd of people sitting on small folding 
chairs and the eerie light of candles in the 
living-room. Her father stood beside her and 
his hand dropped lightly to her shoulder. 
He looked down at his wife and said, speak- 
ing to no one, “She was good. She was 
good.” Then, because the slim shoulder he 
touched trembled beneath his hand, he smiled 
down gently at his youngest child. “You 
grow up and be like her, Julie,” he said. 

The child’s eyes were wet. But it was not 
grief; her sorrow was a dry, numb thing by 
now. These tears had come when her father 
spoke, and it was fear and anger that made 
them start to her eyes. She said, and her 
young voice trembled passionately, “No, I 
won’t be like her! I’ll never, never be like 
her! Never—no matter what.” 

No matter what! She had said it then, at 
fourteen. For the ten years that followed 
she had said it over and over. And now, 
finally, for the last time, looking out at the 
snow from the models’ room at Meri Thu- 
man’s, she said it again: “No matter what! 
Pll be rich, no matter what!” 

She looked at her watch. It was only three 
o’clock. She sighed impatiently. Her dinner 
date with Mr. Ingalls wasn’t until seven. . . . 

Jim made the apartment from his news- 
paper office by six. “Sorry,” he said. 
“Stories are popping all over town. They 
kept us jumping.” 

Linda was putting on her hat before the 
small hall mirror. “It doesn’t matter,” she 
said. “I don’t want a big dinner tonight. 
We’ll have time.” 

He came up behind her and put his hands 
on her shoulders and turned her around. 
“ Pd better kiss you for luck,” he said. His 
lips touched hers. ‘‘ But not too much luck,” 
he said. “This show mustn’t run forever.” 

She waited a moment. Then her lips 
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formed into a pouting smile. “We might be 
married, even if I am on the stage,” she said. 
“It’s been done.” 

He shook his head quickly. “It’s not how 
we figured,” he said. “Marriage isn’t just a 
man and a girl. It’s the two of them plus 
a certain kind of life.” 

The smile faded. “We needn’t talk about 
it now,” she said. ‘Shall we go?” 

“But you get me worried, sweetheart. 
When you start hinting—” 

“I wasn’t hinting. Let’s get started.” 

He followed her out the door. “I couldn’t 
ask it if you were a star, or a big success on 
the stage,” he said. “I mean, it’s not as 
though you were giving up something big.” 

“Jim, please don’t argue! I’m nervous 
enough, as it is.” 

He said gently, “Sorry.” He took hold of 
her arm. “I get scared sometimes, about 
you and me.” 


A Texas law forbids anyone to have a 
pair of pliers of any description in his 
or her possession 


They took the subway, because it was 
safer and quicker than a taxi in the storm. 
They went north to Grand Central and 
shuttled to Times Square, and so up to 
Fiftieth Street. There they came up into 
the street, and put their heads down and 
fought the storm for a block. They turned 
into the first restaurant they came to. 


BY er get you to the stage door,” he said, 
when they were at a table. “Then PI 
pick you up after the curtain. I hate missing 
the show, but—” 

“You won’t stay?” 

“I said I’d get back downtown. Those re- 
write boys are groggy by now.” He watched 
her closely. “ You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Mind?” She looked up from the menu 
card. “No, it doesn’t matter. Let’s order 
now. Something that won’t take too long.” 

A half-hour later they reached the stage 
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door. Jim helped her inside and a leather- 
faced doorman nodded and called her by 
name. Jim pulled off his hat and put out 
his hand. “ This is it,” he said softly. ‘““Open- 
ing night. That glamour you ordered.” His 
voice tightened. “Don’t let it get you too 
hard, will you?” 

She nodded, barely hearing him, and took 
his hand. There was a lump in her throat. 
Just being here, backstage on opening night, 
in the dim half-light, could do that to her. 

“Wait for me afterward. We're going out 
to celebrate.” 

She smiled and nodded again, mutely. He 
was squeezing her hand and she tried to draw 
it away. 

“And good luck—for both of us. 
know what I mean?” 

“Yes, Jim. Good-by. Good-by.” 

She ran up the stairs to the stage level. 
There was no one at all around as yet. She 
could see the familiar first act set through 
the wings and the familiar grouping of the 
furniture on the stage. The set had been 
dressed earlier in the day. She stepped for- 
ward and pulled back the curtain a little and 
peered into the semidarkness at the first 
rows of empty seats. A stagehand, pass- 
ing behind her, looked at her casually and 
went on. 


You 


PRE dressing-room that she shared with 
two others was on the third tier, reached 
by a circular iron stałrcase. She ran up 
quickly. Voices came from one of the main 
dressing-rooms as she passed, and she recog- 
nized Max Paulsen’s thin querulous voice 
and Frank Babcock’s low monosyllables. 
Upstairs the lights blazed in an outline 
around the long mirror above her table. It 
was too early to dress, and she sat looking at 
herself in the mirror and listening to the 
pounding of her heart. 

The pounding didn’t matter; all real 
actresses, she knew, had that keyed-up feel- 
ing on opening night in New York, even 
after a lifetime of experience. Being keyed 
up didn’t mean she was afraid. She had 
never been afraid. Even the first time, in 
her third year in high school, when she had 
played the leading part in the school play, 
she had been sure of herself. 

She smiled, thinking of that first play. 
They had all been so terribly serious, so 
terribly in earnest, and so terribly young 
when rehearsals first started. Later, as the 
day drew near, they were tired and wishing 
it was over. All except herself. She had 
known then that she was different. In- 
stinctively, without trying, she knew how to 
move on the stage, how to handle her body, 
her arms, her hands, how to pick up the 
dragging scenes, cover the awkward pauses. 

They had been surprised that she could do 
it—they had never considered her a born 
actress. They said “born actress” lightly, 
tossing the phrase around, meaning, when 
they said it, “born mimic” or “born clown.” 
They didn’t see that it went much deeper 
than that. The flame must be there, burning 
quietly, steadily, ready to flare up and make 
you vital and compelling and irresistible 
when the time came. 

There had been a party after the school 
play that night, but when she reached home 
her father and mother were still up, and she 
knew they had been waiting. It was really a 
very good play for high-school students, her 
father had said. It was better than some he 
had seen at the college where he held his 
professorship. And then, quite abruptly and 
in a matter-of-fact way, he had said, “ You 
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were the best in it, of course. You know 
that, don’t you?” 

She understood her father. He wasn’t 
merely talking, trying to please her. “Yes,” 
she said honestly. “I was the best. I know 
that. I’m—well, I seem to fit in.” 

“You have a gift, Linda,” her father said. 
“How great or how small a gift no one can 
say. You'll be wondering from now on 
whether you should use it.” 

“She’s so young, John,” her mother said 
anxiously. ‘She needn’t decide until—” 

“But she’ll be thinking about it. Perhaps 
we can help her to think straight.” He 
smiled at his radiant, blue-eyed daughter. 
“Some people have more than one gift, my 
dear. And when they can use only one, they 
have to let the others slide. So the point is 
to pick the most important one, and use it.” 

“Tve only one,” she answered quickly. “I 
love acting. It’s all I really want to do.” 

“But you have a second gift—that gift 
every woman has. Your mother might have 
had a career. She let it slide to marry me.” 
He stood up quickly and went over to his 
daughter and kissed her. “No one can de- 
cide for you, Linda. But we may help you 
to see both sides before you decide.” 

A year later she left for two years’ study 
in a dramatic school. And after that she was 
one of the thousands of novices along Broad- 
way. For her, no other life would have been 
thinkable. 


ANP then she met Jim. And loved him, 
almost from the day she knew him. 
Loved him in spite of herself, because she 
knew if she had Jim she could never have the 
stage. And yet, even then, the stage might 
have won except for the trip she made home 
the following autumn. 

It was the twenty-fifth wedding anniver- 
sary of her parents, and they made it a big 
day. There were relatives and friends, and 
the dining-room table was buried under food 
for the buffet supper, and in the living-room 
the gifts of silver crowded the mantel. There 
was the wedding march, with her Aunt May 
at the piano and her Cousin Mark with his 
violin, and then, suddenly, her father and 
mother appeared in the doorway,.and she 
had stood back, silent amid the cheers and 
the clapping of hands, and a small sob 
choked her and her eyes filled, because she 
understood now what her father had meant 
that night after the high-school play. 
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This was the other gift—woman’s pri- 
mary, innate gift; to live like this through 
the years, giving happiness and receiving it. 
This was marriage, as it could be if it was 
right—a gray-haired woman and man stand- 
ing together before their friends and the 
world, smiling at each other and trying not 
to cry. This was marriage. She saw it com- 
plete, an integral and lovely whole, and she 
whispered to herself as she went forward to 
kiss the smiling pair in the doorway, “PI 
marry you, Jim. It’ll be like this for us—like 
Mother and Dad—and this is what I really 
want in my heart.” 


HER thoughts jolted to a sudden stop. 
And then she looked in the mirror and 
laughed. This was opening night, her first 
night on Broadway, she was in her dressing- 
room, waiting—and she’d forgotten where 
she was, and why. Instead, she’d been think- 
ing of Jim. And suddenly, as she realized 
that, a rush of tenderness swept through her. 
Jim was what really mattered. Jim and their 
life together. After this one play she’d turn, 
single-minded and single-hearted, to Jim. 

Men were talking on the staircase. Max 
Paulsen and Babcock. They were coming 
closer. And then they knocked at her door 
and came in—Paulsen short and roly-poly 
and bald, with his lips set in a queer, tense 
grin, and Babcock tall and dark and silent. 

“Didn’t I say so?” Max Paulsen said 
noisily. “The Infant’s here ahead of time.” 

“I thought I should start early,” she said. 
“You never can tell, in a storm like this—” 

“Don’t I know it!” Max Paulsen nodded 
his round head and sank into a chair and 
spread his hands widely. “You never can 
tell. Getting a curtain up isn’t worry enough. 
You’ve got to have a storm besides. Infant, 
if you ever have a kid, don’t ever let him put 
on a show. Don’t let him near the theater. 
Other ways your heart breaks quicker and 
easier. Infant, how do you feel?” 

She watched him sharply. He was talking 
around something, feeling his way. “I’m all 
right,” she said. “Just a little nervous. But 
Pll be all right.” 

“Sure, you'll beall right. You’d better be.” 

“Tell her, Max,” Babcock said impa- 
tiently. “Its about Miriam Gray, Linda. 
She—” 

Max Paulsen broke in. “Pll tell her,” he 
said. “Infant, Gray has to go to her place in 
Connecticut for a nice, quiet rest before the 
opening. Gray has to relax and romp with 
her dogs. She’s a great artist, Gray is. Also, 
a great damn’ fool. There’s a blizzard start- 
ing, and it says so in the papers and on the 
radio, and you can smell it in the air. But 
Gray can’t be bothered with that.” 

Linda’s throat was dry. She drew her 
breath in sharply and leaned forward. “You 
mean she can’t get here, Mr. Paulsen?” she 
cried. ‘Where is she?” 

“Where is she? Right now maybe she’s 
still in that farmhouse near Stamford. She’s 
ranting and swearing and feeling martyred. 
And her chauffeur maybe is trying to get her 
car right side up out of the ditch he runs into 
when he goes off the road in the snow. But, 
even if he does, and even if she gets here, 
what good is she? It’s her ankle and she 
can’t stand on it.” He leaned back in his 
chair. ‘Relax, Infant,” he said. “You’ve 
got a job on your hands. Listen, and let me 
talk.” 

Linda wet her lips. “I know the part. I’m 
sure of it.” 

“Sure, you know the part. I rehearsed you 
in it and you’re good enough. You'll do. On 
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any night but opening night you'll do fine. 
But tonight the critics are out in front. To- 
night the show is made or it isn’t.” 

“PIL try, Mr. Paulsen,” she said eagerly. 

“Who wouldn’t try? You’re a kid getting 
a break like no kid ever got before, because a 
storm comes up. Trying’s not enough.” 

Frank Babcock frowned. ‘‘No need in 
scaring her,” he said. ‘She'll only—” 

“Let me talk. I’ll scare her plenty.” His 
small eyes flashed and his voice rose angrily: 
“A showy part would be easy. But our 
friend here doesn’t write ’em showy. He 
writes ’em real. That’s what this one is— 
and that’s why it’s big. Where’s my first-act 
curtain if you muff it? How can my third 
act build? Infant, I’m not kidding. Our 
show’s out the window if you don’t come 
through.” 

“I know,” she said. “I can do it. Oh, I 
know I can! I’ve watched Miriam.” 

“You’ve watched Miriam! So that’s 
what’s wrong! You copy her, and you got to 
feel it yourself. Think it yourself. Sure, 
Gray is good. But she’s Gray and not you. 
This part’s all inside. You can’t spill over. 
But it’s got to come through out in front. 
It’s got to come through sharp and clear.” 


IS words cracked around her head like a 

whip. He was scaring her, if that was 
what he wanted. She nodded helplessly. “I 
understand,” she said. “Pll try.” 

“Listen some more. I’ve seen kids get 
breaks before, but never like this. Never on 
opening night in a Babcock show. Those 
critics out there tonight—they can make you 
or murder you. They know Gray’s work. 
They’ll be seeing Gray out there every min- 


ute you’re on stage. You got to make ’em 
forget Gray. You want ’em to say tomorrow, 
‘The kid understudy was vile. She didn’t 
know how; she was over her head; she hadn’t 
any heart’? That’s what you'll get if you’re 
not right. They don’t care how hard you 
try. They call what they see.” 

She couldn’t stand any more of it. Tears 
were welling up in her eyes. “Do you sup- 
pose I don’t know that? Do you think—?” 

“Ease up, Max,” Frank Babcock said. 

“TIl handle her. You go and rewrite those 
lines of the maid. Throw ’em to the butler or 
throw ’em out. I don’t care which. You’ve 
got half an hour.” Max Paulsen pushed him- 
self heavily to his feet and looked down at 
Linda. She was sobbing now, with her head 
on her arms on the dressing table. Her frail 
body shook as she sobbed. Max Paulsen 
rubbed his hands. ‘‘Good,”’ he said, his voice 
suddenly gentle and kind. “Thats what I 
wanted. Get it behind you. Take your time. 
When you’re ready we’ll go downstairs.” 

Backstage was a busy place now. The 
stagehands were moving about and the 
electrician stood by his big board of switches. 
There was an excitement that became a part 
of you with every breath you drew. The 
stage manager stood in the wings looking up 
anxiously as Linda came down the winding 
stairs with Max Paulsen. He led her to the 
roomier dressing-room below. A couch 
stretched along the side of the room. “Lie 
down for a while,” Max said. ‘Start dress- 
ing in twenty minutes. Pll be back later.” 

She stretched out and lay with her hand 
thrown over her forehead. She had wanted 
this, exactly this, and now she was afraid. 
Max Paulsen had been wrong; it hadn’t all 
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gone out of her system with a single cry. She 
couldn’t give the part what it needed. She 
wasn’t that good. If she only had more time 
to prepare, more time to work at it— 

She had to stop thinking. But when she 
did a dull numbness crept over her, an en- 
gulfing awareness that she was going to fail. 
The will to try could not rise above that 
numbness. This wasn’t a small-town high- 
school play with no standards. It was 
Broadway, and there was something terrify- 
ing in the very name. Her own inadequacy 
pressed down upon her. To speak a few 
lines—that she could do. To bring another 
woman to life, to make her real, honest— 

Her head throbbed. All she wanted was 
to run away, as one runs from death, or 
shame, or pain. To find Jim and say, “I’ve 
been a fool. Oh, Jim, take me away! I 
didn’t know it would be like this!” 

“Eight-fifteen, Miss May. Half an hour.” 


SHE stood up and took Miriam Gray’s first- 
act costume from the wardrobe. Half 
an hour! The voice that spoke her doom was 
sò casual and unconcerned. Automatically, 
she spread make-up on her face. She 
watched her image in the mirror as she 
might watch another person, someone who 
was no part of her, who did not matter. This 
girl in the mirror was working frantically, 
leaning forward, studying this angle and 
that. For a moment she disappeared and 
then she was back and a blue silk gown 
dropped over her head. 

“Fifteen minutes, Miss May.” 

The girl in the mirror sat rigidly on the 
bench before the make-up table, waiting. 
Waiting and not running away as she should 
have done. The girl in the mirror was a fool. 

There was a knock at her door and Max 
Paulsen pushed his way in. “Well, Infant?” 
he said. “You got it licked now?” 

She didn’t pretend. Her throat was dry, 
and she wet her lips and said dully, “No. I 
can’t lick it. I’m no good.” 

He frowned. “Better that way,” he mur- 
mured. ‘Better than being cocksure.”’ 

He took her hand and led her around back- 
stage to the door through which she would 
make her first entrance. They waited to- 
gether. She. was cold and incredibly tired. 
Then a voice, far away, called, “Curtain!” 
Max Paulsen smiled and patted her hand and 
left. She waited for her entrance cue. She 
had seven minutes, and she listened to the 
familiar flow of dialogue on the stage. It was 
crisper tonight, she thought, and faster. 
They were on their toes out there, setting 
the pace Max Paulsen had been pleading and 
crying and cursing for. They knew how. 
They weren’t young and untried and afraid. 

Fenway, the male lead, was ready for his 
first exit, and she stepped back to be in the 
clear. The door opened and she saw a terri- 
fying flood of light and beyond it blank dark- 
ness. Fenway burst past her, laughing his 
stage laugh, throwing his exit line back over 
his shoulder. The door swung closed and he 
turned and stood beside her. He was breath- 
ing heavily, and beads of sweat showed on 
his forehead. He reached forward and his 
hand closed over her arm. ‘‘ You—you all 
right?” he whispered. 

She nodded helplessly and his grip tight- 
ened. “It’s dragging!” he said. “It’s drag- 
ging like hell! It’s leaving them cold. You 
go out there and pick it up! You hear?” 

“I—I thought it was moving fine. I—” 

“Its dragging, I tell you! They’re dying 
out there. You go out and pick it up!” 

Again she nodded. He was gone and she 
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was alone. Her cue was coming closer, 
closer. It was only another minute now. 
She put out her hand, and her fingers closed 
over the knob of the door. Pick it up? She 
could only go out and die with them, die 
slowly in an agony of shame and failure. 

She heard her cue spoken. She pulled 
back the door and stepped into the glare of 
the lights to read her first line. . . . 

In the large below-ground restaurant in 
the Terminal there was little sign of the storm 
outside. There was talk of it on all sides, of 
course, but Anne and the young man who 
sat across the table from her gave no heed to 
this. Talk of things that really mattered had 
come easily to them all through dinner. 
Surprisingly easy, for strangers. She had 
learned about the girl he knew in high school 
and had married the year he finished college. 
She had heard about his job, and about the 
small house he was buying. She had urged 
him to talk. She liked watching the lights 
and shadows that came and went in his eyes. 
He was boyish one moment and mature the 
next. His responsibilities weighed him down 
and at the same time lifted him up. It was 
the right balance. He had grown up without 
growing old. They lingered over their coffee 
and she felt she knew him really well. 

He looked at his watch. ‘“There’s a ten 
o’clock train,” he said. ‘I suppose I should 
see if they’re getting through now.” 


sl gs feeling of emptiness came back to her. 
She had had her brief glimpse of his world 
and now he was drawing the blind again, 
shutting her out, because she did not belong 
in that world of homes and families. It had 
been too brief; it was over far too soon. “Do 
you think you should?”’ she said regretfully. 
“Will they be looking for you?” 

“I said I’d make it if I could. If I don’t 
my wife won’t worry. It’s not much of a 
night for a hike from the station.” He of- 
fered her another cigarette and smiled. ‘‘Bet- 
ter not live in suburbia when you get 
married,” he said. 

Her eyes hardened. “No danger of that,” 
she said. 

“Where will you live?” 

She watched him a moment. Then she 
said quietly, “I probably won’t marry.” 

She hadn’t meant to tell him. There was 
no need, except a sudden inexplicable need 
inside her to be close to him, to have him 
know everything about her, without pre- 
tense. She was neither defiant nor self-pity- 
ing as she told him. 

She had to go back. She had to make him 
see her Aunt Margaret, who had brought her 
up. Aunt Margaret lived alone in the old 
family home, and she was a strict, God-fear- 
ing woman who knew her duty to her sister’s 
child. Her duty, as she saw or pretended to 
see it, was to keep the child close to her to 
fill her own lonely life. “Time enough for 
dancing and parties,” Aunt. Margaret had 
said when her niece was seventeen. ‘‘ You’re 
still a child.” Oh, Aunt Margaret had done 
her duty by taking possession of her sister’s 
child and holding fast until she died. A week 
after the funeral Anne had left the old house. 
She was full of hope then. She was still 
young. And she had always wanted to live 
in New York. 

She had set out bravely. For three years 
now, she had survived. That much could be 
said, and no more. There were times during 
that first year in New York when her loneli- 
ness seemed a crueler and sharper thing than 
anything Aunt Margaret had borne in her 
big house at the edge of the Connecticut 
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MUST WE GO TO CHURCH TO LEAD 
A GOOD LIFE? 


An open forum on religion 


- Conducted this month by the Richt Rev. W. BERTRAND STEVENS, 


Episcopal Bishop of Los Angeles, Calif., and Rector of St, Paul’s Cathedral 


SINCERE people often say that if you 
live by the golden rule you don’t need 
to go to church. They believe that they 
lead as good lives as regular churchgoers 
and pride themselves on being able to 
“stand alone.” Some of them frankly 
call churchgoers hypocrites. Yet mil- 
lions of Americans will not miss Sunday 
church if they possibly can avoid it. 
They deny it is just a “duty” or a show 


to impress the neighbors. They find 
solace and inspiration in church. 

How would you answer this question? ` 
Address letters to The American Pulpit, 
care of THE AMERICAN MaGaziNe, 250 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. We will 
pay $5 for the most interesting replies. 
Be brief. No contributions will be con- 
sidered after January 5, 1942, and none 
will be returned. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF PRAYER? 


RECENTLY we put the above ques- 
tion to our readers. Here are some 
widely different viewpoints: 


> Prayer, to me, is talking with God, 
and I find talking with God changes my 
ideas about life and death. It helps me 
to put first things first and drives away 
fear. It brings me peace and joy. And 
never before, in the history of man, was 
there more need of sincere, earnest 
prayer.—Mrs. L. T. T., Pacific Pali- 
sades, Calif. 


> I’m just starting high school, but I 
have my troubles. Then I pray—in 
church or some quiet place. Afterward 
I feel lots better. But remember, no 
stiff prayers—just prayers from the 
heart.—R. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


> Prayer to me is only bitter disillu- 
sionment. We don’t mind when small 
requests go unanswered, but when one 
prays for something big and it goes 
unanswered one gets resentful, and all 
that “ask and you shall receive” busi- 
ness proves to be bunk. Prayer has 
destroyed my faith and turned me into 
a—Doubting Thomas, Fargo, N. Dak. 


> Prayer releases God’s power in us, 
and sets it working in our behalf. That’s 
why we are enabled to work such mar- 
velous changes in ourselves through 
prayer.—C. L. B., Winnsboro, Texas. 


> Asa physician | have found that if 
a patient prays before an operation he 
makes a better recovery. His mind is 
at peace, his secretions more nearly 
normal, and his glandular system not up- 
set. I know many surgeons pray before 
operating.—Dr. L. E., Kalama, Wash. 


»» In the realm of matter, prayers are 
futile. Inexorable, implacable laws 
govern. But in the realm of the spirit, 
prayers are valuable. Prayers, there- 
fore, should not be for material things, 
but for help in the progression of the 
spirit to God.—A. E. C., Cleveland, Ohio. 


-œ> To get real help from prayer we 


must disregard the traditional concep- 
tions of a mystic, miracle-working God 
and think of Him as a great Intellect 
synonymous with the laws of nature. 
We know there is an ideal way of life 
which originated with an Intellect far 
greater than ours. Our job is to find it; 
to live by it. And that is where prayer 
comes in.—E. O. M., Detroit, Mich. 


»> Many people are praying today, but 
only as a refuge. What we need to do is 
to take God as a full-time partner in 
everything. I get the biggest kick out 
of living because God runs my business 
and my life.—G. F. B., Maquoketa, Iowa. 


> When thousands of British soldiers 
were at Dunkerque, what did the people 
of Great Britain do? They prayed. 
And 300,000 men reached their native 
shore safely. What has kept Pastor 
Niemoller steady, strong, and invincible 
in spite of Nazi persecution? Nothing 
but his unswerving belief in prayer.— 
Mrs. M. A. A., Wallingford, Conn. 


> If God be “all-knowing” there cer- 
tainly is no need to tell Him anything. 
So why pray? There is no efficacy in 
prayer. You cannot change what is 
foreordained. But for some people it 
is a kind of psychological uplift, so it 
may be useful.—A. S., Providence, R. I. 


> I pray because prayer is the only 
means I know of recharging the human 
battery. Like Christ, we daily feel 
“virtue go out of us.” When this hap- 
pens, every mother’s son of us prays, 
even though we may not call it by its 
rightname. Sometimes I say my prayers 
by going fishing, or by knocking a little 
white ball around, but more often I use 
the direct route of quiet communion, 
But, any way you look at it, I pray. 
Golly, how I pray! What is the use of 
prayer? You might well ask “ What is 
the use of life?”—E. B. H., North 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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NOW THEY'VE DONE IT ~~ 
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PUT trained parachute jumpers to 
work in the U. S. Forest Service to fight 
forest fires. When lookouts spot a fire, 
they radio the position to a central sta- 
tion, and a plane immediately takes off. 
At the scene of the blaze the parachutist 
first drops a parachute carrying a fire- 
fighting tool kit, then jumps, himself. 


DEVELOPED at last a substitute for 
blood. It’s pectin, the ingredient that 
causes ordinary fruit jelly to jell. Added 
to distilled water, along with certain 
salts, pectin produces a fluid that ef- 
fectively fills the depleted blood system 
of a patient until real blood can be 
built up by nutrition or transfusion. 


BUILT a new portable 8-man army 
barracks. It has double walls, three 
windows and a transom for ventilation, 
individual clothes closets, electrical 
outlets for radios and electric shavers, 
and can be knocked together in a few 
hours. The total cost is $300. 


DISCOVERED a chemical that is said 
to make wool shrinkproof. It is called 
dichloromethyl ether. The wool is 
dipped into a solution of the chemical, 
then rinsed. 


INVENTED and marketed a “‘drivom- 
eter” that tells a bus driver when he’s 
shaking up his passengers by starting 
or stopping too abruptly. The device 
consists of two small balls that run up 
and \down two tracks. Hard bumps 
cause them to hit a mechanism which 
clicks out a warning signal to the driver. 


_ DESIGNED an airplane for spraying 


war gases. It carries small tanks of. 
chemicals, in addition to the usual 
bomb load. May be used in peacetime 
for spraying insecticides over fields to 
protect crops against insects. 


SUPPLIED doctors with phonograph 
records of various types of heartbeats 
and murmurs to help them diagnose 
heart ailments. 


MANUFACTURED a new synthetic 
plastic cement for repairing kitchen 
utensils. It’s applied directly from the 








tube to the hole in the pot or pan. No 
heat or electricity is needed. The plastic 
dries hard and is said to withstand boil- 
ing water and open flame. 


PATENTED a new kind of spark plug 
for automobile engines. It uses elec- 
trodes made of a radioactive metal— 
polonium—and is said to cut down 
gasoline consumption, provide quicker 
starting and more power. i 


MANUFACTURED, for-U. S. Army 
bomber and pursuit planes, a thin, quar- 
ter-inch armor plate that is not even 
dented by .30-caliber bullets that pierce 
ordinary armor. 


PERFECTED a Braille telephone 
switchboard for blind operators, now 
used successfully in the Pennsylvania 
Institute for the Blind at Overbrook, 
Pa. When a call comes in, a buzzer sig- 
nals the operator, and a plunger on the 
line is elevated one eighth of an inch. 
The operator’s trained fingers find the 
“up” plunger and, by means of Braille 
characters, they locate the line of the 
party wanted. ; 
MADE an insulating and sound-dead- 
ening material that is simply sprayed 
onto walls and roofs of industrial build- 
ings. It sticks to any surface and can 
be built up, layer upon layer, to the 
thickness desired. 


MANUFACTURED sunglasses which 
give you complete control of the amount 
of light coming through. By rotating 
the lenses you can have anything from 
maximum light passage to complete 
darkness. ' 


DISCOVERED an amazing new treat- 
ment for bad burns—sulfadiazine. 
Sprayed onto severe burns, it is re- 
ported to heal them so quickly and so 
well that it may eliminate the need for 
skin grafting and plastic surgery. 


MADE chemically treated paper towels 
designed to remove traffic film from 
automobile windshields more thor- 
oughly and quickly than cloth. 
LAWRENCE N. GALTON 
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town. Crueler, because all around her life 
teemed. The life she needed so desperately 
whirled close and did not touch her. The 
gay and busy sound of it came to her through 
the window at night as she lay in her bed in 
her small furnished room. 

Twice she had almost left New York, 
tantalized beyond endurance by the nearness 
of life she could not grasp. Then she had 
taken an apartment with two other girls. 
'That was much better, of course. Then she 
had met Jerry. He took her out. They went 
to the places Jerry liked—the hoisy restau- 
rants with crowded dance floors and flashy 
floor shows. Jerry kidded with the waiters 
and clowned with the showgirls. 

He was never serious. Being serious spoiled 
the kick you got out of things. Life was a 
lollipop, and why spoil the taste? “Grab the 
fun, baby,” he said, “and let the other guys 
worry. The married ones, poor saps.” 

She finished speaking and leaned forward, 
looking at the young married man from 
Pleasantville. 

He was frowning at her. “Is that all?” he 
asked gruffly. 

“That’s all,” she answered. 
back in town next week.” 

“And then?” 

She flushed faintly. “He—he’s met an- 
other girl, he says. He doesn’t like her as 
well as me. But she’s not the serious kind. 
She feels the way he does about—about hav- 
ing fun.” She leaned back and said, “That’s 
the way Jerry is. He doesn’t want to be tied 
down. He’s put it up to me. He’s honest 
about it.” 

He was scowling at the burning end of his 
cigarette. ‘“It’s—it’s a damned rotten 
shame!” he said sharply. “A girl like you— 
why, if you met the right kind of man—” 

“Tf,” she said, smiling faintly, “That’s 
such a big if sometimes.” 

He went on, “Someone like—like— Look 
here! I know I’m not much. I’m just a guy 
who took on more than he can handle. It’s 
nip and tuck every first of the month. But 
my kind of guy—” 

She nodded. ‘‘ Your kind of guy,” she said 
eagerly. “Where do I meet them, Bill?” 

“Where?” He spoke almost angrily. ‘“Al- 
most anywhere, I suppose.” His eyes stayed 
on her intently. “Suppose this storm had 
come along seven years ago—if we had known 
each other then—” 

He broke off, and she looked up and their 
eyes met across the table. Then, quite sud- 
denly, he waved his hand, as though to 
brush aside something that had fallen be- 
tween them. “We don’t need to sit here,” he 
said. ‘We can go somewhere and dance. To 
one of the hotels around here. A later train 
will do for me just as well.” .. . 


“He'll be 


ERI THUMAN’S was on Madison Ave- 

nue and Julie had only to go to Park 
Avenue for her dinner date. But, even so, 
she was forced to stop several times and step 
into doorways to catch her breath. When 
she finally reached the hotel lobby which was 
to be the meeting place she spent fifteen min- 
utes in the powder-room repairing the dam- 
age of that walk. She had to look her smooth 
and perfect and well-poised best. Then she 
sat in the lobby and waited. 

It was one of the more expensive and 
exclusive hotels and she felt ill at ease. 
Every woman except herself wore an evening 
gown. Men who passed by looked at her 
with interest, and she wondered if they 
guessed how strange she felt, or if she was 
carrying it off. She was seized with a panicky 
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fear that he would not come and that this 
evening, which she had determined to face, 
would never happen. Then, after half an 
hour, she saw him come in. 

He was really distinguished-looking. It 
wasn’t his build; for he was under medium 
height and overweight, nor his face, which 
was round and bland and placid. It was in 
his assurance, his bold insistence that he be 
noticed, which was in his carriage and in his 
eyes. He wore evening clothes and an over- 
coat collared with expensive mink. His dark 
eyes moved insolently over the lobby, search- 
ing for her. Then he saw her and came for- 
ward. People watched as he bowed before 
the tall, statuesque girl. 

“I’m so sorry, my dear,” he said. “My 
chauffeur had to crawl. You don’t mind too 
much?” 

She smiled languidly. It was a studied, 
well-practiced smile. “Not too much, Mr. 
Ingalls,” she said. 

He beamed approvingly. “I was worried. 
I don’t like to keep a lady waiting the first 
time I take her out.” He spoke smoothly, 
graciously. “We’ll dine here, I think. They 
have a chef who knows his business.” 

“Here?” She looked at him, startled. 
“But I’m not dressed for a place like this. I 
didn’t realize—” 


E LEANED forward and took her hand. 

“Next time you'll be dressed,” he said. 
“You could hardly get home to change in a 
storm like this.” He smiled at her gaily. 
“On Lexington, you said you lived?” 

“We have an apartment there. Myself 
and two other girls.” 

He sank into the chair beside her. “That’s 
nice,” he said. “You like it there?” 

She pursed her lips. “Were rather 
crowded. We’ve only two rooms and—” 

Mr. Ingalls laughed and nodded his head 
over and over. “I understand perfectly,” he 
said. ‘‘A girl like you should have more pri- 
vacy. And now shall we have dinner?” 

He was well known in the hotel dining- 
room. The headwaiter bowed low and called 
him by name. Three waiters seated them at 
a table. The linen was heavy and the silver 
bright and the crystal shining. Cocktails ar- 
rived, and Mr. Ingalls reached quickly for 
his. “To you, my dear,” he said, raising his 
glass, “and to our better friendship.” 

He drank and smiled widely at the dark 
girl across the table. “ You like it here?” he 
said. “I come quite often.” 

“Its wonderful. But I feel out of place. 
If Pd known—” 

“Next time you'll know. Perhaps you 
won’t mind if I help you pick out a few new 
gowns?” He watched her amusedly, enjoy- 
ing his elaborate and formal pretense. 

“You have wonderful taste in clothes, I’m 
sure,” she murmured. 

“Tt hurts me when beautiful women are 
not beautifully dressed. And you, my dear, 
can be one of the really beautiful women in 
New York:” 

Her eyes shone with pleasure. She drooped 
her eyelids and raised them again. “Blondes 
are more attractive, I think,” she said. 
“Wouldn’t you rather I was a blonde?” 

Mr. Ingalls roared with laughter. He en- 
joyed the game they were both playing; 
relished the way she had caught on. “‘Blondes 
fade,” he said. “I can speak from experi- 
ence. From now on I prefer brunettes.” 

She made her eyes wide and spoke softly. 
“From now on?” she said. ‘Or for the time 
being?” 

He reached across the table and patted 


her hand. He was still smiling, but there 
was a brittleness beneath his words. “You 
ask so many questions, my dear,” he said. 
“T never make vows. You must remember 
that.” And he reached for the mammoth 
menu card. 

He ordered lavishly: oysters, brook trout, 
guinea hen— “Tell the chef who it’s for, 
Jacques. Mention my name.” Then a green 
salad and cheese. And champagne, of course, 
and a liqueur with the coffee. 

Mr. Ingalls spoke very little during din- 
ner. Julie looked around and met more de- 
fiantly the curious glances of the other 
women. Here, in this room, was all that she 
wanted—luxury and richness, and brilliance 
and ease. Mr. Ingalls, enjoying his food, 
seemed hardly aware of her. She waited. 
Then he drained the last of his liqueur. 

“Dinners should be lingered over,” he said. 
“T don’t like noisy places where one dances 
at dinner.” 

She agreed quickly. “It’s much nicer this 
way.” 

“You agree then, my dear? How nice 
that we like the same things.” He glanced at 
his watch. “Perhaps soon the storm will let 
up. My car may be able to move.” He 
paused and smiled. “We’ll stop off some- 
where for a nightcap.” 

It was more difficult now to keep her 
poise. “A nightcap, of course,” she mur- 
mured. 

He gave her a friendly, approving smile. 
“I have some excellent brandy,” he said. 
“T’m sure you'll like it.” It was by no means 
a question he was asking her, and yet he 
made it seem like a question. He put back 
his head and smiled at her and waited. 

She smiled back at him slowly. She was as 
poised and as sure of herself as Miss Vincent. 
“Tm sure I will,” she said. . . . 


RE storm was at its peak by eleven 
o'clock. Traffic lights blinked red and 
green under high, white peaks on almost de- 
serted streets. Stalled busses stood helpless, 
bumper to bumper, like a long, green train. 
Central Park was a trackless waste. Only 
the slow crawl of the traffic kept the acci- 
dents down. But, as it was, it was bad 
enough. A huge bus had been toppled over 
in the snow. A section of an electric sign on 
Broadway had been torn loose. And up- 
town, in the river off Fiftieth Street, a barge 
had been ripped free of its moorings. 

It was a large barge, heavy with coal, but 
the wind whipped it clear of the dock into 
the open river and the tide took up from 
there and swept it along ahead of the gale. 
It plunged down-river crazily, and at Pier A, 
near the Battery, it turned in shore and 
rammed the big, brilliantly lighted ship in 
its dock. 

The rammed ship was the luxury liner, the 
S. S. Franklin, formerly making the trans- 
atlantic run, but now of the southern cruise 
fleet. The storm had delayed the scheduled 
seven o’clock sailing, but the passengers had 
remained aboard, because the ship would 
sail at the first lull. The seeing-off visitors 
had also remained, to make a party of it and 
drink the gift bottles of champagne they, 
themselves, had brought. The crashing 
barge threw some of them to their feet, 
spilled innumerable glasses of wine, and 
twisted the ship’s propeller. Half an hour 
later, when the extent of the damage was 
realized, the passengers were told there 
would be no sailing that night. 

Most of them chose to remain where they 
were rather than fight their way home 
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through the storm. But a few preferred to 
leave, and one of these was a striking-looking 
blond woman who had been alone in her 
cabin all evening with no one to see her off. 
She had poured herself, over the several 
hours, several tall drinks, which she had 
sipped slowly but without pause. The drinks 
had not done much to lift her spirits. Her 
eyes held the same look of desperation as 
when she had come aboard. There was the 
same tightness about her mouth, and her 
hand moved again and again across her fore- 
head in a tired, hopeless gesture. She did 
not bother with the array of expensive 
clothes which had been unpacked and now 
hung in her closets. She merely drew on her 
coat and pulled it tight around her throat 
and left the ship, walking with such intent- 
ness of purpose you would almost think she 
was glad the sailing had been delayed. 

In the street she was lucky enough to find 
a cab, and she gave an address on Park 
Avenue. The driver headed northward on 
Tenth Avenue until he reached Forty-eighth 
Street. He chose this street to take him 
’crosstown, which was a mistake, because a 
theater near Broadway was just letting out 
and the taxi was de!ayed at the end of a long 
line of limousines. The play, the blond 
woman noticed without interest, was the 
new Babcock play that had opened this 
night. She sat in the cab and smoked and 
fretted impatiently for twenty minutes until 
they were finally free of the jam. 

There was almost a second delay when a 
young man, pushing hurriedly across the 








street toward the theater, leaning forward 
into the wind with his head down, slipped in 
front of the taxi and seemed to disappear 
under the wheels. But he was up again be- 
fore the driver could stop. He hurried off. 

In another five minutes Miss Vincent was 
at her Park Avenue address. She went up in 
the elevator, and offered no explanation to 
the surprised operator who had taken her 
bags down earlier in the evening. She found 
her key and opened her apartment door. 
Light flooded the room as she touched the 
switch, and, without even waiting to take off 
her coat, she went to the phone and dialed 
the familiar number. . . . 


po the pace of the overcrowded sub- 
ways had slowed under the impact of the 
storm. Jim pushed his way from the train at 
Fiftieth Street and saw by the clock over the 
change booth that the play had been over 
for twenty minutes already. He ran up the 
subway steps and stepped out into the full 
fury of the storm. He was gasping and al- 
most exhausted and his eyes were stinging 
before he had fought his way two blocks 
down Broadway. Crossing Forty-eighth 
Street, he slipped in the snow and fell, and 
was barely able to roll clear of the taxi that 
was charging down upon him. But he got up 
and made his way to the stage door. 

Inside, the doorman, tilted back in his 
chair, waited patiently for him to speak. 
“Miss Linda May,” he gasped finally. 

The doorman shook his head. ‘‘Gone,” he 
said. “Just left.” 
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“But she was expecting me.” 

“Not now she ain’t. You Jim Fullerton?” 

“That’s right. Why?” 

The doorman reached to the rack behind 
him and pulled out an envelope. “She left 
this,” he said. 

Jim tore it open. It was Linda’s writing, 
and the words sprawled as though she had 
been hurried. She was so sorry, she wrote, 
and she hoped he would understand. She 
just couldn’t get out of it. There was a small 
party planned for the principals in the cast, 
and both Mr. Babcock and Max Paulsen had 
asked her. It was practically an order. 

He read the note twice, his eyes puzzled. 
The doorman was tilted back in his chair 
again, watching him. Jim said, “ This party 
Miss May talks about. Is it—?” 

“Mr. Babcock’s throwing it. At Sardi’s.” 

“But it’s just for the principals, she says. 
And she isn’t—” 

The doorman grinned. ‘Tonight she is. 
The storm gave her a break. She played Miss 
Gray’s part.” 

Jim folded the note carefully, his face 
marked with a frown. He said, with elab- 
orate unconcern, ‘‘ How’d she do?” 

The doorman shrugged. “I wouldn’t 
know.” 

“Didn’t you hear anyone say?” 

“What they say don’t matter. They can’t 
call the turn. The critics do that. Look in 
the papers tomorrow.” 

Jim nodded. He pulled up his coat collar 
and went out again into the street. It wasn’t 
midnight yet. The first morning papers 
wouldn’t be out until four or four-thirty. 
He could go home to bed and lie awake, or he 
could stay up and hang around and wait. 
He preferred the latter. He headed down 
Broadway and crossed it at Forty-sixth 
Street. There was a place he knew on Forty- 
sixth, and he went inside. He knew the 
crowd at the bar—two reporters from down- 
town, a detective from Headquarters’ squad 
going off duty, a movie press agent, an out- 
of-work actor. There was talk of the storm, 
and the newest murder, and next week’s 
hockey and last week’s fight at the Garden, 
until finally the last of them left and he was 
alone at the bar with his own thoughts, and 
Charlie, the barman, was looking at him and 
said, ‘‘Want something more? I’m closing 
at three.” 

He shook his head and finished what was 
left in his glass and went out. The storm 
was showing the first signs of slackening. 
There was less bite in the wind. The snow 
was flakier, softer. He dug his hands into his 
pockets and plodded on, and turned finally 
into an all-night coffee place to wait out the 
hours. .. . 


N GRAND CENTRAL the rows of 

benches in the big waiting-room were filled 
at three in the morning. The snowbound 
commuters who hadn’t found room in the 
hotels sprawled out or dozed with their heads 
nodding. It was a silent, sleepy crowd and 
the laughter of the girl who clung to the arm 
of the young man with glasses rang out 
strangely. 

The young man laughed back at her. 
“What do we care, anyway?” he said. “Tve 
been thrown out of better night clubs than 
that. Now where?” 

“Home, I suppose,” Anne said. 
about your trains.” 

“T’ve missed the last one tonight—if it 
ever ran.” 

“Irs funny, isn’t it? 
about the storm.” 


“See 


Pd forgotten all 
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“New York’s nice that way. You can 
burrow down.” 

“But you have to come up and face it 
some time.” 

“Could we do with some scrambled eggs 
and coffee first?” 

“T can make scrambled eggs. Best you 
ever tasted. Should I?” 

“Where? ” 

“Home. In the apartment.” 

He said, “But those girls you live with—” 

“The first two in at night sleep in the bed- 
room. That leaves the living-room free.” 
Color crept faintly into her cheeks. “Of 
course, if you think you shouldn’t—” 

“The other way round,” he said quickly. 
“I think I should.” He put his hand under 
her arm. “Come along,” he said to her. . . . 


MISS VINCENT sat in the lavishly furn- 
ished room of her Park Avenue apart- 
ment, and on the small table beside the chair 
the telephone was within easy reach. Also 
within easy reach on the floor was her tall 
glass, which now was empty. She grabbed at 
the phone suddenly and dialed a number, her 
lips set together tight, her hand clutching 
angrily over the receiver, which was still 
moist with the sweat of her palm from the 
last time she had held it, ten minutes before. 
In a moment the busy signal came back to 
her, taunting and loud in the quiet room. 
She dropped the receiver back into its cradle. 

She took the glass and walked slowly to 
the immaculate kitchen. There was a mir- 
ror above the shining sink, and when she had 
poured the drink she made herself look into 
it. Dr. Parkes, she thought bitterly, who 
had been so concerned a month ago, should 
see her now. Dr. Parkes had been profession- 
ally kind that day but unmistakably grave. 
“Been under something of a strain, Miss 
Vincent?” he had asked. 

“Oh, it’s not my nerves, Doctor,” she had 
answered. ‘‘ Whatever makes you think—?” 

“Tm only trying to help you.” 

“But it’s these headaches. They—’’ 

“How long have you been having them?” 

She thought back. When had she first 
known he wanted to end it? When had she 
first felt so lost and alone? “About six 
months,” she had answered. 

He’d nodded. “I could give you a pain- 
killer, but you don’t want merely that. Pd 
very much rather see you get away for a 
while. A Southern cruise, perhaps.” 

“Tm afraid that’s impossible.” 

“Im sorry. If it weren’t, I believe I 
would insist.” 

She thought a moment. Then, “It might 
be arranged.” 

It had seemed such a clever idea at first. 
He’d miss her if she went away. He might 
even not let her go. He’d realize what she 
meant to him. Oh, and he would have, he 
would have, if it weren’t for that dark girl in 
the shop, that model— 

The glass slipped from her hand and 
crashed in the sink. She found another and 
poured ‘a drink from the half-empty bottle, 
and drank it quickly. She stared into the 
mirror. Meet Miss Vincent, everybody. 
Miss Vincent, loveliest showgirl on Broad- 
way. Lovely? Says who? Says Mr. Nate 
Ingalls four years ago. Says everybody, then. 
And now—says nobody. Blondes have gone 
out, and brunettes have come in. Turn and 
turn about, and it sounded fair enough, but 
it wasn’t; it wasn’t fair, because that girl, 
that dark Garbo, didn’t love him and never 
would. 

Maybe Miss Vincent, the loveliest show- 
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FOR HIMSELF ALONE 


“THE girl I marry,” Wallace Sibley 
once said, “must be marrying me for 
myself, and not for my money.” 

One solution was to marry a girl with 
money of her own. Lenora Trimble, for 
instance, had money, and she had been 
casting sheep’s eyes at him ever since 
they were kids, but he didn’t want her. 
Lenora had a receding chin, and she was 
fat and pudgy. Conversely, girls who 
attracted him never had money. 

Eventually, he conceived the idea of 
going to New York, where he was not 
known. He took a small clerical job at 
thirty-five a week and made new 


‘friends. It was no fun; the job bored 


him stiff. However, it turned out to be 
worth it, because he met a very pretty 
little stenographer. He gave her his un- 
divided attention, and it soon became 
apparent that she had fallen for him. 

“Myra,” he said to her one evening, 
“I love you, but the fact is, I have just 
seventy-five dollars in the bank and I 
make only thirty-five a week.” 

“Tf you love me,” she whispered, “I 
would say yes if it were only tena week.” 

“Let’s get married’ on the first of 
July,” he suggested. ~... 

“Oh, darling, how can we?” said 


_.Myra. “June is half gone now, and we 
have—let’s see—your seventy-five, and” 


I have fifty-five—just a hundred and 
thirty dollars between us. We couldn’t 


manage to do it till September.” 


He had overplayed his part and, un- 


«less he told her the truth now, he would 


have toSlave away at his nasty little job 
all through the summer heat. In the 
past, occasional jobs had merely been a 
diversion. If the weather became un- 


comfortable, he just quit and ran off 


to the mountains. His older brother 
‘George even took care of his money for 
him. George had a head for finance, so 
Wallace had nothing to do but write 
checks. Nevertheless, Wallace was de- 


7 termined that Myra should actually 


marry him thinking him a poor man. 


_ Sohe sweated through July and August. 


ONE evening in August, as he left the 
office, a cab drew up and Lenora Trim- 
ble was waving to him from the window. 

“ So this is where you've been hiding,” 
she giggled as he got in. She was as fat 


and unattractive as ever. “ Whatever 
are you doing in New York in all this 
heat?” 

“Im working here,” he said curtly. 

“Really? Isn’t it terribly boring?” 

“Yes, but I'll be leaving in a week 
or so. What are you doing here?” 

“Tve just arrived,” she said, “and 
I’m sailing for Nova Scotia tomorrow 
night. Why don’t you come along with 
me, Wallace?” 

He laughed to think of it. However, 
for old time’s sake, he asked her to have 
lunch with him the next day. 

That night, when he reached his room, 
there was a letter from George. 

“Dear Wally,” it began, “I hope 
you can forgive me for the failure I have 
made of things. . . .” 

As his eyes raced on, he grew tense 
and pale. The essence of it was that 
George had put all their money in a 
stock that had seemed like the chance of 
a lifetime, and the bubble had burst, 
leaving Wallace and George penniless. 

For half an hour Wallace sat there, 
his hands trembling and beads of per- 
spiration popping out on his forehead. 
At last he crossed the room and began 
writing a note... . 


THE blast of the steamer’s whistle vi- 


- brated through the dusk, and the gang- 


plank was hauled aboard. 

A girl at the railing was watching the 
twinkling skyline drift by. “It’s like a 
wonderful dream,” she said. “I'm so 
happy I hope I never wake up.” 

Wallace looked at his wife and knew 
that it was no dream. The pudgy fig- 
ure and the receding chin made her the 
very symbol of reality—and security. 

Suddenly. she faced him. “Oh, we 
forgot to wire George!” 

“George?” he murmured absently. 

“Yes, and I really should have, so 
he’ll know where to reach me. We'll 
send him a radiogram.” 

“Why should he want to reach you?” 
he asked curiously. 

“Well, he might,” Lenora said. “‘He’s 
looking after my money now. George is 
so clever about investments, isn’t he? 
I’ve put everything into the most won- 
derful stock he recommended.” 

CLIFFORD RESOR, JR. 
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girl, hadn’t loved him once, either. Maybe 
she’d been cold and hard and self-seeking. 
But she’d changed, somehow, not wanting to 
change, but fighting every step of the way 
until there was no fight left in her and she 
would have died for him or lived for him in 
the Tenth Avenue flat she had come out of. 
Oh, Miss Vincent had been a sucker and 
fallen in love, and suckers don’t deserve a 
break in the language she had learned. But 
this sucker did! Please, just this one break! 
She’d earn it by taking care of him, holding 
him down in his drinking, keeping him from 
the rich foods he loved, nursing him when he 
was sick. And he needed care! He wasn’t so 
young. He wasn’t so well— 

She turned and ran back to the phone. 
Once more the busy signal came back to her. 
Over and over the busy signal. At first, 
when she had called, there had been no an- 
swer. He'd been out then. And now the 
busy signal. The receiver had been left off 
the hook. He—he and that girl— 

She moved her hand across her forehead to 
wipe away the throbbing. She tried to steady 
herself, saying aloud, ‘“Mustn’t let go! 
Mustn’t lose control!” 


JRE words hung in the air after she’d said 
them. A brighter burning light came 
into her eyes. Lose control? You lose con- 
trol and you have a nervous bust-up. And 
then—why, then you’re not responsible! 
They can’t blame you. You don’t know 
what you’re doing. Why, you can even— 
She hurried into the hall and found her 
coat. She couldn’t slow up. If you slow up, 
you think; and, if you think, you know what 
you’re doing, and you can’t do it. So she 
hurried. She ran to the white-enameled desk 
and pulled out the drawer. It was still here, 
in its usual place, as it had 
been since the day she 
bought it to frighten him 
with the thought that she 
would not live without him. 
At the first touch of it, she 
knew it would be easy. The 
touch of her cold palm to 
the cold steel formed an 
electric impulse that filled 
her with energy and driving 
fury. That sent her running 
from the room and down 
the stairs into the night. 
She plodded through the 
deep snow in her thin-soled 
slippers. It was snowing 
only lightly, but at the cor- 
ner a final burst of wind 
whipped about her. The 
storm seemed reluctant to 
let go. Its full damage had 
not yet been done. Just 
ahead of her, always just 
ahead of her as she pushed 
forward, Miss Vincent could 
see Julie’s white face and the 
terror in her dark eyes... . 
The recipe is simple. 
They’re quite easy to make. 
Scrambled eggs à la Anne. 
A la Bill and Anne. You 
serve piping hot with steam- 
ing coffee, and afterward 
you let the kitchen wait and 
you go to the living-room, 
which somehow doesn’t 
seem so small and square 
and drab any more. You 
sit for a while, not talking, 
but dreamy and content. 


“The snow’s about over, Anne.” 

He was at the window, faced away from 
her, and she smiled a little and closed her 
eyes. It was so strange, so pleasantly strange, 
having him here, as though he really be- 
longed. “It was a very nice storm,” she said 
softly. “I’m glad it came along.” 

“Could we persuade it to stay a while, do 
you think?” he said lightly. He laughed and 
came from the window and sat beside her. 
And suddenly he wasn’t smiling. “You 
don’t have to believe it,” he said, ‘‘but this is 
the biggest evening I’ve had in years.” 

She might have said, she wanted to say, 
“And the biggest I’ve had—ever.”” But in- 
stead she murmured, “It’s been fun.” 

He went on, “Lord, when I think how 
much married you can get in a few years.” 
He was leaning forward, his hands clasped, 
frowning at the floor. “Maybe you don’t 
understand,” he said. “My wife—it isn’t 
that she’s not well—but it’s such a steady 
grind for her. The kids wear her down and 
get her on edge. She doesn’t get out much. 
She—Anne! What is it?” 

She couldn’t help it; though she squeezed 
her eyes tight shut, the two small tears were 
showing. She turned her head. ‘It’s noth- 
ing,” she said. “Nothing at all.” 

“But—” 

“Tm all right. Only—only—” 

“What?” 

“Don’t feel so sorry for her. She—she has 
something, you see.” 

He stood up, scowling. “I’m a sap. I talk 
too much. I didn’t think—” 

“I know.” She smiled, and put her hand 
in his that he held out toward her. “Fiddle 


with the radio, Bill. Find some music.” 
“Good. We'll have a final dance.” 
It was one of the small all-night stations 
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and the music from the tiny, worn-out radio 
was scratchy and thin. But it was music. 
You could dance and put your arm around 
him and feel his around you, and you could 
pretend. Pretend this was yours to have, to 
keep. That you weren’t so desperately 
lonely. And then, when his arm holds you 
tighter, when you can hear his heart pound- 
ing, when you can tell by the look in his eyes 
that he’s going to kiss you—why, then, you 
can raise your lips and pretend about that, 
too. You can pretend— 

Then, afterward, “Anne, you're lovely! 
But I didn’t mean—I shouldn’t have—” 

“I know, I know. But I wanted you to!” 

“You're so lovely, Anne. So dear, I—” 

“Bill. Oh, Bil”... 


OS SIDE, the storm is over and the city 
is buried and still, and too tired as yet to 
stir. The news services are summing up the 
damage in a dozen offices; all day the radio 
will pour the news into the air. Already a 
small all-night station is making the first re- 
port—a fifteen-inch fall and a fifty-mile gale. 
Trains tied up. A barge crashing into a ship 
on the river. Cars stalled along the roads 
everywhere. Suburban towns in Westchester 
without electric power, the wires down— 

“Anne? Did you hear? The wires are 
down!” 

She looked up at him anxiously. “But 
they're all right, aren’t they? If they have a 
few candles—” 

“Its not that. There’s no heat. The oil 
burner’s powered by electricity. There’s 
only the fireplace, and not many logs for 
that.” Abruptly he held out his hand. “You 
understand, don’t you?” he said. “I’ve got 
to get back there right away.” 

She nodded slowly. “I understand.” 

“The baby hasn’t been 


well. Now, in a freezing 
house—’’ 

“Tt'll be all right. You'll 
see.”” 


He put on his coat. Then 
once more he took her hand. 
“This is none of my busi- 
ness. But—” 

“Yes, Bill?” 

“About this—-this Jerry. 
Will you see him again? ” 

She smiled up at him. 
“Maybe I won’t see him,” 
she said. “Maybe I've 
changed my mind.” 

He squeezed her hand. 
“Glad about that.” 

“TIl wait,” she said. “ PI 
wait a while longer— now.” 

“For the right kind of 
guy?” 

“For your kind, Bill.” 

“He'll come along,” he 
said. 

“Maybe. And even if he 
doesn’t.” 

“Good-by, Anne.” 

“ Good-by.”” 

He ran down the two 
flights of stairs. A girl was 
coming in through the ves- 
tibule door and he stepped 
back to let her pass. In 
the street the car that had 
brought her was pulling 
away from the curb. She 
was blond and lovely, and 
her cheeks were flushed and 
her eyes bright with ex- 
citement, and she carried 
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under her arm a rolled-up stack of morning 
papers: -a . 

At the Lexington Avenue corner Officer 
Macready chatted with the young newspa- 
per fellow who’d been keeping him company 
these last few minutes. ‘“‘My old man used 
to brag about the one in ’88,” said the officer. 
“I wish he was alive to see this. He—’’ 

He ended abruptly. The young ‘fellow 
was gone. 

Linda answered the knock on the apart- 
ment door, and stepped back in surprise. 
“Jim! Where on earth—?” 

“I was standing down at the corner. I saw 
you come home. Can I talk to you, sweet- 
heart?” 

“But it’s so late! I—” 

“This is important. I waited up to see 
you.” 

He went ahead of her into the living-room. 
The papers were scattered over the floor and 
he stood above them, his hands deep in his 
pockets. Linda, behind him, touched his 
arm. “Did you read them, Jim?” she asked 
eagerly. “Did you?” 

He nodded silently. 

“I did it, dear! And I was sure I’d failed! 
The Tribune said it was a smooth and tender 
and delicately lovely performance. And the 
Times said I brought the character to life. 
They called me—” 

“I know,” he broke in. 
party?” 

“Oh, wonderful! Mr. Babcock told me 
about the new play he’s doing. There’s one 
marvelous part in it. And he practically 
asked me—I mean he wants me to read the 
part and see if—” 

“T see. What else?” 

“Max Paulsen was talking about next 
season. And the season after that.” Excite- 
ment put a small tremor in her voice. “He 
thinks I can go pretty far, if I want to. He 
even said—oh, I know it sounds crazy—but 
he said Helen Hayes and Kate Cornell won’t 
go on forever, and when they quit—” 

“When they quit, there you’ll be.” He 
smiled thinly. “And where will I be, sweet- 
heart?” 

Her face hardened. 
“I can’t talk tonight. 

“I'm afraid I do. I want it settled. It’s 
much easier, knowing for sure.” He stepped 
forward and put a finger under her chin, 
raising her head and looking down into her 
eyes. “Call it, Linda, Heads or tails? Am I 
out or am I in?” 

“Jim! You’re hurting me!” 

He took his hand away. ‘‘Never mind,” 
he said. “I know. You're sticking to it.” 


“How was the 


“I’m dead,” she said. 
Do you mind? ” 


He blue eyes flashed angrily. “Did you 
expect me to give it up now? Now— 
after this?” 

“No,” he said slowly. “Not really. Not 
after I read those first reviews.” 

She shook her head impatiently. 
could only see it my way—” 

“Sorry, sweetheart. I’m pigheaded. Old- 
fashioned. I can’t see it your way.” 

Their eyes met. Everything that had 
been so wonderful, so beautiful, the love 
they shared so hopefully, ended at that mo- 
ment. She turned away. “I’m tired,” she 
said coldly. “Its been such a big day. 
We'll talk some other time.” 

“Maybe we will. But not about this. 
Not about us.” 

His words stopped her as she walked away. 
But only for an instant. She said, “I’m 
sorry, Jim. Good-night’’—and went on. ... 

In the kitchenette Anne was washing the 


“Tf you 


few dishes and stacking them away and try- 
ing not to listen. She heard Linda leave; 
heard the bedroom door close behind her. 
But the apartment door did not open or 
close. She went into the living-room, and he 
turned at the sound of her step. 
“Anne,” he said. “ You keep late hours.” 

“I couldn't help hearing, Jim,” she told 
him simply. : 

He smiled. “I would have told you,” he 
said. “ You’ve been in on it from the start. 
You’ve always been around with your fingers 
crossed.” 

“This time I can’t help,” she said, and 
came closer to him. ‘I’m sorry.” 

He took her hand and gave it a friendly 


squeeze. ‘Forget it,” he said. “Better a 
showdown now than afterward. Am I an 
awful sap?” 

She shook her head quickly. “ You're not 
a sap,” she said. 


“My idea of being married—well, it’s so 
different from hers. And my idea won’t 
change. I try to turn it upside down, and it 
tumbles right back again. I’m a small-town 
hick at heart. I can take Broadway with a 
home and a family on the side. But I can’t 
take it straight. I’m that kind of guy.” 

She watched him intently. “I know,” she 
said. “I understand.” 

He nodded slowly. “ You do, don’t you?” 
he said. “You have all along.” 


Ee eyes stayed on her, searchingly, won- 
deringly, as though he was seeing some- 
thing in her for the first time. She turned 
under his steady gaze and walked to the 
window. Outside, on Lexington, a cumber- 
some snow truck lumbered past and behind 
it an army of shovelers straggled. 

“Anne!” His voice came from close be- 
hind her. 

She did not turn. “Yes?” 

“TIl be seeing you some time.” 

She faced him, and saw him smiling. Her 
smile answered his and she nodded. ‘I'll be 
seeing you,” she said. 

She stood at the window after he left. It 
was beginning to be light, and she watched 
him come out into the street below her. At 
the corner he turned and saw her, and waved 
and lifted his hat. 

She undressed slowly and climbed into 
bed. Dawn was breaking. New York was 
coming to life again. An army of twenty 
thousand was digging at the drifts. By 
evening the traffic would be almost normal. 
Trains would leave on the minute; planes 
would be overhead. The news of the storm 
would be gone from the headlines tomorrow, 
and the city’s normal news would reappear 
in heavy black type. News of its crimes and 
scandals. News such as, LOVE FEUD 
KILLING and MODEL SLAIN BY 
SHOWGIRL RIVAL. 

Anne closed her eyes, but she did not 
sleep at once. She thought of Linda, and the 
exciting new life that was starting for her 
tonight. She thought of Jim, and the way he 
had looked at her when he said, “ IIl be see- 
ing you some time.” And just as she was 
dropping off to sleep she thought of Julie. 
She wondered a moment, because Julie had 
not yet come home. But it was the storm, of 
course. Julie had been caught in the storm. 

She slipped an arm under her pillow and 
held its coolness against her cheek. The 
storm was over. In a few days not a trace 
would remain, except in odd corners, in out- 
of-the-way lives. She sighed a little and 


slipped into sleep. 
THE END K* 
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His Greatest Novel Since “Mr. Deeds” 


What has happened so far: 


ULYSSES TECUMSEH CLAP, eccen- 
tric young inventor, is drafted. Known 
as “Beanpole,” he meets Harve Stone, 
who proves to be a gentleman and a 
friend; Broken-nose, who proves to be 
just the opposite; Stevens, a studious 
and cynical young selectee; and Nancy, 
the general’s niece, with whom he had 
had a disturbing encounter before enter- 
ing the Army. Nancy perversely sets 
her cap for him. 

Ulysses is ordered to the general’s 
house to fix a filing cabinet. The general 
is an awesome and violent person, par- 
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ticularly so now that Communist pam- 
phlets have been found in great quantity 
around Camp Lincoln. 

On his return to the barracks, Ulysses 
is stunned to discover hundreds upon 
hundreds of the terrible Communist 
pamphlets in his trunk. 

Although desperate and frightened, 
Ulysses, while trying to get rid of those 
horrible pamphlets, manages to become 
involved in two fights with Broken-nose, 
who has tormented him beyond endur- 
ance, and to come out on top in both, 
once with the aid of Harve, when Broken- 
nose and two confederates attempt to 
gang up on them. He: also finds that 





Nancy is a strangely fascinating, if dis- 
turbing, person. Finally he hits on the 
idea of getting rid of the pamphlets, at 
least temporarily. He puts them in the 
general’s filing cabinet, the lower drawer 
of which is not in use. He also decides 
to please the general by installing a 
burglar alarm on the cabinet. 

But the general, in order to impress 
the troops, orders that all officers’ quar- 
ters, including his own, be searched for 
the pamphlets. This takes place while 
congressmen are nosing about, and the 
alarm goes off, the pamphlets are found, 
and Ulysses wishes he had never been 
born. The story continues. . . . 


ILLUSTRATED BY FLOYO DAVIS 


ULYSSES TECUMSEH CLAP 

was draped over the metal filing 

cabinet in a state bordering upon 
mental and physical collapse, as he stared 
at the back of the sergeant who had just 
announced that he had unearthed Com- 
munist pamphlets in the general’s pos- 
session. His mind refused to function. 
Vaguely he heard sounds from the other 
room. They were not vague sounds, but 
on the contrary were very distinct, 
terrifyingly loud, and distractingly inco- 
herent. The general seemed to be chok- 
ing. Unquestionably, the general was in a 
tantrum. It was no common or garden 
tantrum, but bid fair to set a record for 


volume and venom. Even the four con- 
gressmen quailed, and when a member 
of a Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee quails there is something to quail 
about. 

First-Class Private Wilson, in the 
kitchen door, quailed. The sergeant who 
conducted the search quailed. Probably 
so much quailing had never before been 
done in so small a room. It would have 
been unanimous if Buster Shelton, with 
a glass of milk and a handful of crackers, 
had not emerged from the kitchen to 
investigate the disturbance, The general 
choked over a six-cornered expletive and 
came to a full stop. Buster tugged at 


“No hurry,” she said. “Wait till 
they go... Then we can get nosy” 





Wilson’s trousers and asked quite dis- 
tinctly, “Why is Daddy yelling at the 
bloody dam’ congressmen?” 

This touched the general off again. 
“Get that brat out of here,” he said 
savagely. “Get everybody out of here. 
Communist pamphlets in my drawer. 
Mine! In the commanding general’s 
drawer! Pll find out who put that 
blankety-blank, double-distilled, whang- 
ety-bang stuff in my house if it’s the last 
act of my life. The—the audacity! 
The—” 

Once more he gagged on a sharp- 
angled word, and Congressman Knowles, 
who resented having been made to quail, 
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said in a poisonous voice, “‘ It is a matter that 
should be called to the attention of Congress. 
A major general harboring Communist liter- 
ature.” 

“Why, why, you long-necked, flop-eared 
politician! I'll find who committed this 
outrage and then rub your long nose in it.” 
The general was neglecting to be diplomatic. 
“Why, you snooping ward heeler, I’ll make 
you eat the whole bundle! I want the man 
who put those pamphlets in my room. PI 
have him. Pll have his blood.” 

At this Ulysses Tecumseh undraped him- 
self from the filing cabinet and tottered to 
the door. His duty was clear. Even in his 
terror Ulysses Tecumseh was not one to al- 
low another to suffer for a fault of his own. 
He tottered to the door and stood there, not 
without some semblance of dignity, and 
saluted. 

“Hi, General,” he said somewhat feebly. 

The general gasped at this mode of address. 
“Get out of here!” he roared. “Get out!” 

“But, listen,” said Ulysses Tecumseh be- 
seechingly. “I got something to say.” 

“Get out of here!” 


THE sergeant at his side spoke out of the 
corner of his mouth. “For cat’s sake, 
close your trap and scram,” he said. 

“I got to talk,” panted Ulysses Tecumseh, 
but the sergeant seized him by the shoulder 
and forcibly directed him to the door, 
through which he shoved him. Ulysses 
Tecumseh decided to go away from there 
and write the general a nice, long letter ex- 
plaining it all. 

“What goes on, Private Clap?’’ asked 
Nancy Shelton, who came around the corner 
of the house holding Buster by the hand. 

“It’s terrible! Terrible!” he said. 

. ‘Well, yes and no,” she said. “Impressive, 
I'll admit. Private Clap, what was that 
thing that went off just before the main fire- 
works display?” 

“That! Oh, that was my burglar alarm.” 

“Oh, you fixed it up for the general? At 
his express command, no doubt?” 
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“I thought it up myself,” said Ulysses 
Tecumseh. “It is what the Army calls 
initiative. The general likes initiative.” 

“He didn’t seem to be tickled to death by 
this one. It was dandy, though. Something 
you invented yourself? ” 

“Why, yes,” he answered. 

“Stick to it,” she advised. “Did they 
really find this Communist junk under the 
general’s bed?” 

“In his filing cabinet,” said Ulysses 
Tecumseh. And then, without meaning to 
do so, but finding an irresistible need to 
confide in someone, he said, “ I put it there.” 

“You what?” 

“T put it there.” 

“So you’re a Communist, are you?” 

“Goodness, gracious, no. I never saw a 
Communist. I don’t know what a Com- 
munist does or how you get to be one.” 

“But you’re working for them?” 

“I assure you,” said Ulysses Tecumseh, 
“that I am not. I simply put that stuff 
where it was found to get rid of it.” 

“The basic idea was good,” she said. “Now 
tell all.” 

“I found it in my trunk,” he explained. 
“Someone had put it there to get me into 
trouble. So I had to get rid of it.” 

“It’s a thought that would occur to one.” 

“So the general ordered that everybody 
should be searched; and if I was searched 
the pamphlets would have been found, and 
the bottom drawer of the general’s cabinet 
was empty, so I put them there—just kind 
of temporarily.” 

“Oh, just kind of temporarily. You are 
very resourceful, Private Clap.” 

“I wish you would stop calling me 
‘Private Clap.’” 

“Very well, Private Clap. What does 
your inventiveness suggest from here on?” 

“Well, I thought I would go back to bar- 
racks and write the general a letter.” 

“ Just a nice, homey, chatty letter.” 

“ Because he wouldn’t let me talk. I tried 
to tell him, but he threw me out.” 

“Its a habit of his. You feel it is your 
duty as a soldier to confess all to my uncle?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Oh, naturally,” she said. “Well, you 
potter along and write your letter, but do 
not entrust it to the mails, because it might 
be years and years before it would reach 
Uncle. Military channels, you know. What 
you want is action.” 

“Quite,” said Ulysses Tecumseh, using 
the general’s favorite word. 

“You write and give to me,” she said. 
“TIl see it is properly and promptly taken 
care of. And, in the meantime, button your 
lip until you hear from him.” 

“Thank you,” said Ulysses sincerely. 


HE WALKED slowly back to his quarters 
and up the stairs to his bed. The :vom 
was unoccupied except for a young man who 
lay, face pillowed on his arms, on a bed in the 
corner. He was a large young man, for he 
stretched from one end of the bed to the 
other. Ulysses Tecumseh remembered that 
his name was Stevens. 

Stevens raised his head and peered at 
Ulysses Tecumseh. “Hello,” he said. 

“ Hello,” responded Ulysses Tecumseh. 

“I'm waiting to get discharged from the 
hospital,” Stevens said. “Touch of flu.” 

“Lots of it around,” said Ulysses Tecum- 
seh. “So I hear.” 

Stevens raised on his elbows and became 
conversational. ‘‘ How do you like the Army 
—what you’ve seen of it?” 


THE 


“Its kind of odd,” Ulysses Tecumseh 
said. “A body gets all mixed up.” 

“Think they’re kidding you, eh?” 

“It don’t seem like the United States 
would be kidding anybody,” said Ulysses. 

“You talk like the United States was a 
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“person,” said Stevens. 


“I guess when I think about it that’s the 
way I think about it,” said Ulysses. 

“You can, eh? What kind of person do 
you see?” 

“Well, like in pictures. You know. A 
tall, stringy fellow with his pants strapped 
under his insteps and a plug hat and a coat 
with tails. And he’s sort of a kind fellow, 
but he’s handy with things and he would be 
making jokes while he works.” 

Ulysses Tecumseh became engrossed in 
his description: “ You would think he was a 
kind of humorous fellow, but all the same 
he’d be able to run a store or drive a bargain. 
He wouldn’t be sudden, but he’d be keeping 
up a thinking. Maybe you'd get the idea he 
was lazy and was just letting things slide. 
But he’s the kind of man would fool you. 
You might get lulled into thinking you were 
fooling him, what I mean, but all of a sud- 
den you would wake up and find he got the 
best of the deal. He’d kind of hate to take 
the trouble to move around on a hot day, 
but if somebody broke into his store and 
stole he would get mad and chase him until 
he caught him. If you was to speak mean 
to him he would likely answer back with 
something funny, but if you pushed him 
around you would wish you hadn’t. You 
would like to go fishing with him.” 


TEVENS made no comment but contin- 

ued toeye Ulysses Tecumseh with interest. 
“You're getting twenty-one dollars a month,” 
he said. “What do you think about people 
striking for almost that much a day?” 

“I hadn’t given that very much thought,” 
said Ulysses Tecumseh. 

“ Don’t it make you mad?” 

“Why, no. I know a lot of men that 
belorig to unions. You talk to them, and 
they got ideas like anybody and they got 
troubles like anybody. They strike and 
they make a lot of noise and get to be a 
nuisance, but, judging from what I’ve seen, 
when it comes to a pinch they'll buckle down 
and belong to the United States first and the 
unions second. That’s what I think. 

“Like in a lodge, there’s always men that 
talk loud and important and run things high- 
handed. And there’s times when these 
highhanded men get the lodge into projects 
that aren’t any good. But if somebody’s 
house catches on fire the lodge members for- 
get they’re Elks or Masons or whatever and 
go runnin’ to put out the blaze.” 

Ulysses Tecumseh paused. “You get 
down to bedrock, and people are people, no 
matter what they belong to.” 

“How about the Communists?” asked 
Stevens. i 

“I never saw one and I got no idea what 
they’re aimin’ at,” said Ulysses Tecumseh. 
“What I hear about them, they act like a 
man coughin’ to dislodge a fishbone out of 
his throat.” 

He bent to remove some bundles from 
under his bed, and carried them downstairs 
and across the short open space to the day- 
room, whose only furnishing, besides some 
wooden chairs, was a plain wooden kitchen 
table. Here he spread various gadgets, 
wires, devices about, and sat down to figure 
and draw. He was working on his invention. 

He knew what he was aiming at, but he 
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did not know that he was attempting to 
solve a problem that had baffled the most 
efficient engineers and the greatest scientists 
of the world. He had not the slightest con- 
ception of the magnitude of his effort. All 
he wanted to do was to fix up a dingus that 
would take the picture of a moving automo- 
bile when no one was present to click the 
shutter of the camera. 

He was interrupted late in the afternoon 
by Harve Stone. “Time to eat,” said Harve. 

“Noon already?” asked Ulysses Tecumseh. 

“Tt was noon six hours ago,” Harve said, 
and then turned to display his arm. “Give a 
look.” There on Harve’s sleeve were the 
chevrons of a corporal. “Acting corporal,” 
Harve said. 

“Goodness, gracious!” exclaimed Ulysses 
Tecumseh, deeply impressed. “Now, that’s 
nice. I’m tickled to death.” 

“What you up to?” Harve asked. 

“Well, the general sort of threw me out, 
and I didn’t know what to do because there 
was nobody around, so I been working on 
my speeder detector.” 

“How’s it coming?” 

“Oh, good. Very good.” 

“Im a kind of naturalist,” Harve said 
mendaciously. ‘‘I would like to take pic- 
tures of birds. Anybody can take a picture 
of a bird sitting down to lunch. But it would 
be pretty to have pictures of birds flying. 
Do you think your invention could do that.” 

“Why,” said Ulysses Tecumseh, “that 
would depend on the bird.” 

“How would the bird have to co-operate? ” 

“He would have to make a noise.” 

“But if he made a noise, like clucking or 
warbling, you think you could do it.” 

“Sure,” said Ulysses Tecumseh. 

“In that case,” said Harve, “you better 
come to chow. You’ve earned a square 
meal a s 


LYSSES TECUMSEH, since his induc- 

tion, had done little real soldiering. 
Having been on special detail to tinker for 
the general, he had learned very little of the 
art of war. Except for his uniform, except 
for environment, he had acquired only dimly 
the general idea that he was a soldier. 

But that could not continue. His special 
detail would be completed and he would 
have to make up. for lost time. This was not 
important, because trainloads of jeeps were 
arriving every day—jeeps who were even 
more ignorant than he, and he could learn 
with them what he had missed while he 
built gadgets for General Shelton. 

On Friday night of each week the soldiers 
were encouraged to leave Camp Lincoln to 
spend the weeł ends with their families. 
Special trains were provided, and on Satur- 
days and Sundays the reservation area was 
not the scene of activity that it was on the 
other five days. This suited Ulysses Tecum- 
seh Clap, because he did not have to report 
for duty at General Shelton’s quarters before 
Monday, thus establishing a cooling-off 
period for the general and putting off the 
„evil day of accounting. 

Harve Stone had gone home. He had in- 
vited Ulysses Tecumseh to go with him, but 
the invention had gotten to a stage where it 
could not be left to its own devices. 

It was, perhaps, ten o’clock on Saturday 
morning when Ulysses Tecumseh felt a tug 
at the trouser leg of his dungarees and, 
looking down, saw the small, pert face of 
the general’s son. 


“ You said you was goin’ to fix my electric 


train so it would run and when you say so 
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NO MATTER how busy you are 
with your regular duties, you may 
earn plenty of extra dollars to en- 
joy the Christmas season more! 
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Mabel L. Lee of Michigan. She 
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PICK-ME-UPS 


@ Film Producer Cecil B. De Mille 
has the world’s oddest antidote for that 
“dragged in by the cat” feeling. Dur- 
ing a fishing trip not long ago, he 
donned a diving helmet and slipped 
overboard for a brief stroll on the bot- 
tom of the ocean. He got such a kick 
out of it that he’s taken regular sub- 
marine constitutionals ever since. “It’s 
perfect,” he grins, “for getting away 
from it all.” 





@ Boredom engulfed Charles F. Ket- 
tering, brilliant automotive engineer, 
while he was listening to after-dinner 
speeches at a banquet in Florida last 
winter. Escaping to his hotel room, he 
soothed his jittery nerves with a well- 
grooved routine: He took his watch 
apart, spread the small parts before 
him, and then patiently reassembled 
them. He learned the trick as a boy on 
an Ohio farm. The paimstaking job 
never fails to engross him completely, 
driving away boredom, worries, or fits 
of the blues. aoe 


@ Donald Culross Peattie, author and 
naturalist, learned how to beat the 
blues one night years ago. He was 
heavily in debt and his wife was des- 
perately ill. Stepping out on the front 
porch, he happened to glance up at the 
stars. Fascinated by their eternal mys- 
tery, he forgot his cares for the moment, 
but it irked him that he could name only 
a handful. Next day he bought a ten- 
cent book on astronomy and began the 
engrossing study of the constellations. 
Today, he can invariably lose himself— 
and his troubles—by gazing at the 
heavens. 
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@ When Babe Ruth feels the ap- 
proach of the doldrums, he often sneaks 
out to a vacant lot and bats out a few 


balls. Says the rhythm of swinging and 


the heartening crack of the ball in- 
variably buck him up. Recently, on a 
particularly blue Monday, he bet his 
wife he could knock a ball clear across 
the Hudson River from his New York 
penthouse on Riverside Drive. He 
won’t say whether he won or lost. 


© Fagged and fidgety, Joan Crawford 
arrived home from the movie lot one 
afternoon, only to find a photographer 
waiting to take some pictures of her rid- 
ing a bicycle. Murder in her eye, she 
hopped on the bike and streaked off. 
The man got his pictures, and she got a 
surprise. The spin made her feel fine. 
Now her favorite pick-me-up is a brisk 
bike ride. Her theory is that when you 
exhaust yourself physically, you'll relax 
mentally. 


@ When he fell from a horse several 
years ago, Cole Porter, one of Broad- 
way’s brightest song writers, crushed 
both legs so badly that the doctors 
weren’t sure whether he could ever walk 
again. But he refused to be downed by 
months in a wheel chair and the 15 
operations. “If it’s wooden legs for 
me,” he'd crack to his friends, “‘at least 
my feet won’t get cold.” Today, a wise- 
crack is his personal answer to the 
blues. Says he: ‘It’s a sin to get feel- 
ing low as long as there’s one spark of 
life left. Because life is the most won- 
derful thing in the world.” 





@ Broke and jobless, a young artist 
was trudging home in Hollywood one 
evening when he saw a small boy gazing 
wistfully into a bakery window. Im- 
pulsively, he slipped one of his last 
dimes into the lad’s hand. The look on 
the kid’s face gave him such a lift that 
he went home and turned out a drawing 
of a merry mouse which became famous 
as Mickey Mouse. Ever since then, 
Walt Disney chases away the blues by 
making a contribution to a worthy 
cause. 


@ When Soprano Lily Pons feels a 
mood indigo creeping upon her, she 
steps out into the garden of her Con- 
necticut home and gazes at the rows of 
pansies that she planted, herself. This 
habit dates back to the days when she 
was recovering from a severe illness in 
Paris, where she was studying music. A 
friend brought her a box of pansies, 
with the remark, ‘These little fellows 
will cheer you up.” They did—and 
they still do. DORON K. ANTRIM — 


EVERYBODY has his own pet pick-me-up. 
Let us know your personal formula for 
chasing away the’blues. For each one we 
publish, we will pay $1. Send your entries 
to Pick-Me-Ups, in care of The American 
Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
None will be.considered after January 15th. 
and none will be returned. 
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that is a promise and when you make a 
promise to a boy you got to keep it or it’s 
bad for his morale,” Buster said all in one 
breath. “So we came to get you and you 
got to come right off because if my train 
isn’t fixed I can’t play with it.” 

“Who,” asked Ulysses Tecumseh, “are 
we?” 

“Nancy and me,” said Buster. 

“And you’d better snap into it,” said 
Nancy’s voice from the door, “because we’re 
going to pester you until you do.” 

“ Doesn’t this child keep you busy without 
annoying me?” asked Ulysses Tecumseh. 

“No,” said Nancy categorically. 

“Daddy flewed to Washington in an air- 
plane,” said Buster. 

“Which,” said Nancy, “constitutes a re- 
prieve. You'll need some tools.” 

Ulysses Tecumseh sighed. Probably there 
was something in Army regulations that 
would make it insubordination if he refused 
to fix a toy train for the son of a general. He 
stuffed a few tools into his pockets and went 
reluctantly out of the door. They drove 
by the rifle range, with its rows of targets, 
and turned to the left into a wooded area. 
Presently Nancy turned in a dirt road and 
stopped the car before a cozy white cottage 
nestling among the trees. She led him inside 
and back to Buster’s room. 

“There,” said Nancy, “is the ailing train.” 

“I see it,” said Ulysses Tecumseh. Then, 
with meaning, “I work much better when I 
am not being watched.” 

“ You are very simple-minded,” she said. 

“I am,” he said, “quite contented with 
my mental equipment.” 

“The trouble with you,” she told him, 
“is that you are too contented with every- 
thing. But,if you thought I dragged you 
here just to tinker with a busted toy it indi- 
cates a very low order of intelligence.” 

“Possibly,” he said, “ you know what you 
are talking about.” 

“I do,” she said. “ You wouldn’t know— 
would you?—that there is something sort of 
pathetically attractive about you.” 

“I am neither pathetic nor attractive.” 

“You are both, and a number of other 
things. I feel an urge to renovate you.” 

“I do not wish to be renovated.” 

“You are a tinker,” she said accusingly. 
“A generation ago you’d have been traveling 
around the country mending pots and pans 
and sleeping under hedges.” 


HE WAS on his knees examining the 
engine of Buster’s train. Not knowing 
what retort to make, he pretended he had 
not heard. 

“Mr. Beanpole,” she said distinctly, 
“you cannot ignore me.” 

“I am making every effort to do so,” he 
said. And then, “Why don’t you go away 
and leave me alone?” 

“I don’t know. There’s something mys- 
terious about it. But you intrigue me. I’m 
just the same way when I see a sock with a 
hole in it. I can’t rest until I’ve darned it. 

“It would have been just as easy and a 
lot more sensible for me to pick a major 
whose father owned a bank,” she said rue- 
fully. “But no! It had to be you. And so 
long as it is you I’ve got to make the best 
of you. Maybe I’m prejudiced, and maybe 
I’m just fatuously hopeful, but I seem to 
descry possibilities in you. So does Harve 
Stone. He’s told me things about you. Do 
you know, the first time I saw you in that 
funny little town something went click!” 

“Not where I could hear it,” he said. 
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“That doesn’t mean a thing,” she said 
airily. “It was just a reaction. Subcon- 
sciously you clicked, and it frightened you. 
It will wear off. Do you realize that you are 
in a jam?” 

Sido 

“ When the general comes back,” she said, 
and left it hanging there. She paused a mo- 
ment, looking down upon his untidy hair. 
She felt an impulse to run her fingers through 
it, but refrained. There would be plenty of 
time to run her fingers through his hair when 
she had gentled him. 

“The trouble with you,” she said, “is 
contentment. You would just as soon spend 
the rest of your life mending eaves troughs.” 

“Why not?” he asked. “I have found 
life very pleasant.” 

“But a girl like me can’t be contented 
with eaves troughs,” she complained. 

“I suppose,” he said acidly, “you want 
money and your picture on the society pages 
and a man that gets into a dress suit every 
time the clock strikes seven.” 

“I want enough money,” she said. “Prd 
like quite a lot of money, not just to have 
the money, but because getting quite a lot 
of money proves you amount to something.” 

“Well, I do not want a lot of money. I 
do not want to be famous. I like the way 
I am. I am satisfied.” 

“You ought,” she said, “to be ashamed.” 


» 


“T AM not ashamed,” he said. “I am a 

good citizen. I am happy. If I make a 
lot of money, like Mr. Holmes back home, | 
would always be talking about income taxes. 
Income taxes make him very unhappy. I 
would always be worrying about losing my 
money, the way he does, and fussing about 
inflation and buying a farm because I would 
be afraid stocks and bonds will be no good. 
If you are rich the first thing you do is be 
afraid of being poor.” 

“I have always been poor,” she said. “I 
don’t like it.” 

“And when you are rich or famous you 
can’t play parchesi in the back room of your 
shop. You have to play contract bridge in 
the parlor, and I do not like contract bridge. 
And you do not belong to yourself any more, 
you belong to your money. You have to 





work for it every day. Well, take me, I do 
not have to work every day if I do not want 
to. I can go fishing. I’m the only tinsmith 
in town, and if I go fishing the customers 
just have to wait till tomorrow.” 

“That is just shiftlessness,’’ she said. 

“And I do not owe anything. Every rich 
man I know owes money. He has borrowed 
money from the bank so he can get richer, 
and then he worries about paying it back. I 
have everything I want. If I got rich 
I would have to buy a lot of things I do not 
want, just to prove I could afford it. And 
the things I bought would be a nuisance. 
The trouble with this country isn’t that 
folks haven’t enough money. The trouble is 
they have too much and it spoils their lives.” 

“ But you have a very good mind, and it is 
an inventive mind, and you are letting it go 
to waste.” She frowned at him. “You go 
around inventing things that aren’t any 
good. It would be just as easy to invent 
something that would be useful.” 

“So I would get rich,” he said tartly. 
“It is fun inventing things, like it is fun 
to do puzzles. It gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to invent something, but I earn my 
living being a tinsmith: If I invented some- 
thing everybody wanted to buy, then I 
would have to have a factory and hire lots 
of men, who would go out on strike, and I 
would have to worry about costs and raw 
materials and freight rates, and there would 
be nothing but trouble. I wouldn’t gain 
anything, but I would lose a great deal. 
Now, please, leave me alone. I like being 
the way I am.” 

“You are in this Army for at least a year,” 
she said. “A girl with gumption can do a 
lot with a man in twelve months. What are 
you going to do when the general comes 
home Monday?” 

“I have decided not to write a letter. I 
shall simply tell him what happened.” 

“Do you get the idea that you have com- 
mitted the most horrible military crime a 
man can be guilty of?” 

“What crime have I committed?” 

“You,” she said firmly, “have made a 
major general look like a nincompoop in the 
presence of a committee of congressmen.” 

“But I can explain.” 


John Kay Karaffa 


Can you think up a good gag line for this picture? For the best caption we will 
pay $10. Address GAGS, The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. No contributions will be accepted after January 5, 1942, and none will be 
returned. . . . $10 goes to Mr. James Hanes, Sumner, Mich., for the winning gag 
Jor our recent comic showing a baseball umpire sweeping under the home plate. 
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“ Just try it once,” she said. 

Ulysses Tecumseh thought about making 
a frank explanation to General Shelton, and 
was forced to admit that he could not see 
how any definite benefit could be derived 
from it. The whole matter was very un- 
pleasant to think about. He did not like to 
think about unpleasant things, and, his ex- 
perience had taught him that if something 
was certain to happen that would be painful, 
the best plan was to quit worrying about it 
and let it happen. 

His skillful hands reassembled the parts of 
Buster’s engine. Vaguely he was aware that 
Nancy was talking, but, having determined 
to pay no more attention to her, he shut his 
mind and gave all his attention to mechanics. 
Suddenly he sat back, with the engine in his 
hands. Nancy watched him with fury but 
with a queer interest. His face was eloquent. 
It was mobile and expressive. She saw a 
light spread over it, a light of surprise and 
of delight. 

“T’ve got it,” he said. “It just came to 
me. Look. If there’s a noise moving, say, 
from here to here, and you have an ear that 
can pick up that noise, there’s a way for the 
ear to communicate, like, for instance, your 
ears talk to your brain and your brain tells 
your eyes, and there it is?” 

“There what is?” 

“Whatever is making the noise. Maybe 
abird. Maybe a boy whistling. Maybe any- 
thing. You hear, and instantly you look in 
the right place and see. I had it all solved 
and didn’t know it.” 

“So what?” she asked. 

“So I must go back and put it together.” 

“ You,” she said, “just think you are go- 
ing back. Where you are going is to a picnic 
lunch down by the lake. I promised Buster.” 

“T do not wish to go on a picnic.” 

“ Daddy General said I could go on a pic- 
nic today,” said Buster, “so it is an order and 
you got to go.” 

“ Besides,” said Nancy, “I am effective in 
the woods. It brings out the best in me.” 

“I am not interested,” said Ulysses Te- 
cumseh. 

“That,” said Nancy, “is because you 
never have been exposed. I will be frank 
with you, Mr. Beanpole. I know that no 
man with your eyes is allergic to romance if 
he can be brought into contact with it. You 
are about to be.” 

“You say a great many words,” Ulysses 
Tecumseh told her, “ but they don’t add up.” 

“You are a simple and unsophisticated 
person,” said Nancy. “You believe that a 
man picks out a girl and launches into 
a courtship. That isn’t how it happens, 
mostly. A girl picks her out a man and 
then makes him notice her, and the rest is 
easy. . . . The picnic basket is packed. You 
will carry it.” 


12 ae he could protest he found a ham 
per in his hand. Buster clung to the other 
hand, and the three of them were walking 
down a path toward the lake. They skirted 
the shore for a hundred yards until they 
came to a glade which turned out to be their 
destination. Nancy busied herself with the 
basket. She spread a tablecloth on the grass 
and set out food and dishes. Buster went 
down to throw pebbles in the lake. Ulysses 
Tecumseh watched Nancy as she made 
things ready, and her movements had a curi- 
ous effect upon him. He did not like her. 
She was not the sort of girl he wanted to have 
anything to do with, but mechanically she 
was pleasing. She (Continued on page 140) 
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(Continued from page 137) was deft. Her 
movements were efficient, like those of some 
fine piece of machinery. He found it was 
rather exciting to watch her, queerly exciting. 

She caught his eye and nodded. “I told 
you I was effective in the woods,” she said. 

“You,” he said honestly, “are pleasant to 
watch.” 

“It goes much farther than that,” she 
said, “as you will presently discover.” She 
lifted her head and listened. ‘‘That’s odd,” 
she said. 

“What?” 

“Sounds like a motor on the lake. I 
didn’t know there was a motorboat.” 

Ulysses Tecumseh’s ears recognized the 
sound, “It’s an outboard,” he said, and 
walked to the edge of the water. Half a 
mile out was a rowboat occupied by three 
men and propelled by an outboard motor. 
The motor stopped, and one man could be 
seen to get out a pair of oars and bend his 
back to them. Somehow, this conduct in- 
terested Ulysses Tecumseh. Why should 
those men stop their motor and row? 

“Tt could be,” said Nancy softly, “on 
account of the sound.” 

This surprised him. She had read his 
thoughts and answered an unspoken ques- 
tion. 

“They are heading directly toward us.” 

But the men were not heading directly 
toward the picnic glade. Rather,'their prow 
pointed to a spot a hundred yards to the 
east. Ulysses Tecumseh craned his neck 
and saw the gray boards of an ancient, aban- 
doned building. 

“Old icehouse,” said Nancy. 

They watched the boat approach the 
shore. It was lost to sight in a cove. 

“ T’m going to see,” said Ulysses Tecumseh. 

“Carefully,” warned Nancy. “Pll keep 
Buster quiet.” 

Ulysses Tecumseh wormed his way through 
the undergrowth until he reached a point 
from which he could peer at the cove and at 
the old icehouse. The three men were in 
the act of dragging the boat up on the shore. 
There seemed to be a considerable cargo. 
There were several sizable bales and four or 
five metal containers. These were unloaded 
and carried into the icehouse. The maneuver 
consumed fifteen minutes. When it was 
completed the three men got into the boat 
again and rowed away. 

Ulysses Tecumseh crouched, watching 
them. Then he became aware that Nancy 
and Buster were at his side. 

“No hurry,” she said. “Wait till they 
are out of sight. Then we can get nosy.” 


A Rages stood waiting, which was fortunate, 
because they heard the sound of move- 
ment in the bushes across the clearing, and a 
man’s figure came into view. It was a uni- 
formed figure. It stood peering out upon the 
lake briefly and then walked directly to the 
door of the icehouse and disappeared inside. 

“Well!” exclaimed Nancy. 

“That,” whispered Ulysses Tecumseh, 
“is a man we call Broken-nose.”’ 

“I know. The one who picks on you.” 

ay (oe ° 

“Hush!” 

Broken-nose slunk out of the icehouse 
and departed with the stealth of a redskin. 

“It ought to be safe now,” Nancy said 
after a time, and they emerged from cover 
and walked across the clearing to the door 
of the ramshackle structure. It was gloomy 
inside, but the bales and containers were 
visible. Ulysses Tecumseh opened his jack- 


knife and broke into one of the bales. It 
was full of paper—printed pamphlets. 

“Communist stuf,” he said. 

She nodded, but her eyes were upon the 
metal containers and her brows were frown- 
ing. ‘‘Wouldn’t that other stuff be gaso- 
line?” she asked. 

Ulysses Tecumseh sniffed. 
he said. “Gasoline!” 

“ But what for?” she asked. 

“I guess we better report this quick.” 

“Just reporting it,” said Nancy, “won't 
get you out of the jam you're in. It won’t 
catch anybody.” 

“But we saw Broken-nose.” 

“Saw him do what? Saw him take a look, 
just as we did. Not good enough.” She 
made a quaint little face. “Pd better think 
this out. Which is no reason a good lunch 
should go to waste. I made the cake myself.” 

Ulysses Tecumseh found the lunch appe- 
tizing and the cake superlatively good. 
Somehow Nancy, in that setting, seemed less 
objectionable than before. They gathered 
up the dishes and replaced them in the bas- 
ket. Ulysses Tecumseh carried it back to 
the white cottage. 

“Now go away,” Nancy said, “while I 
think. Go and invent. You are too nice and 
simple-minded to handle this business. It 
takes a devious brain. Like mine. Go away. 
Do nothing, and keep your darling trap 
shut. Am I clear?” 

“Both clear and impertinent,” he said. 
“Am I to walk back to barracks?” 

“The exercise,” she said, “will do you 
good. t < su 


“It would,” 


LYSSES TECUMSEH awoke next 
morning to find that he was lonesome, 
and, as he analyzed the sensation, he discov- 
ered it came from the fact that it was Sunday 
and he had nothing to do. Of course, he 
could work on his invention, but he had to 
wait for Harve Stone’s return with certain 
gadgets before he could go ahead effectively. 
He was aware that Broken-nose was eying 
him unpleasantly from his bed and that 
Private Stevens, that quiet, retiring young 
man, was looking at him in a curious and 
speculative manner. 

“Morning, drip,” said Broken-nose. 

“Lay off,” said Stevens. 

“He don’t need to lay off,” said Ulysses 
Tecumseh. 

“Suckin’ around the general for a soft 
job,” said Broken-nose. 

“Which you’d jump at if you couid get 
it,” said Stevens. 

“Now, you listen,” said Ulysses Tecumseh 
drearily. “I got plenty of troubles. I don’t 
like troubles. I don’t want any more than 
I have. I never had any troubles till I got 
in the Army, or any fights. But all I gotta 
say is this: I guess I’ve reached my limit.” 

“Says what?” asked Broken-nose. 

“The troubles I got,” said Ulysses Tecum- 
seh, “are so kind of big and serious that just 
a row with anybody where you get a knock 
on the nose don’t count. So you better leave 
me be. You better pipe down. It looks like 
you don’t learn easily. I licked you once 
and I licked you twice.” 

Broken-nose reared on his elbow and looked 
astonished. “I can lick you eighteen times 
if I got to, but I don’t want to take the 
trouble.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Stevens. 

“What I got on my mind,” said Ulysses 
Tecumseh, “is not city toughs with broken 
noses. I got Communists on my mind, and 
generals that have tantrums and the articles 
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of war and all like that, where you get sent 
to the guardhouse for life.” 

“What's that there about Communists?” 
asked Broken-nose. 

“I don’t just see why they want to act 
like they do. I don’t get the idea. I read 
one of those pamphlets, and it was kind of 
cockeyed, as you might say. I think they 
are just folks that can’t get along with any- 
body, so they are mad at everybody. That’s 
how it looks to me. I never saw one to know 
him, but if I did see one I bet he would turn 
out to be a fellow that had a bad disposition 
and not much git-up-and-git.” 

“Keep talkin’,” said Broken-nose. 

“From what I hear about them, these 
Communists don’t aim to help anybody. 
They just aim to hurt certain folks. Now, 
you could understand if they calculated to 
help people that are hungry and all like that, 
but all they want to do is to hurt people that 
aren't hungry. Looks to me like what they 
wanted was for everybody to be hungry _ 
instead of just part. It looks to me like 
they think all backward. Instead of trying 
to lift up the bottom they are trying to tear 
down the top. It don’t make sense.” 

“That’s your idea of it, is it?” asked 
Broken-nose. 

“Yes, it is,” said Ulysses Tecumseh. “1 
been alive long enough to know you can’ 
help ten men that need help by hurting ten 
men that don’t. Maybe some of these Com- 
munists are honest about it. I wouldn’t 
know. But they are not smart. They are 
just mad at what goes on, And you never 
get anywhere by being mad and thrashing 
out.” 

“There’s such a thing as despair,” said 
Stevens. 

“And despair makes hate and that is too 
bad. But all the hate in the world can’t 
cure just one ounce of despair. And that’s 
where they are wrong.” 

“So what would you do if you were un- 
derfed, underpaid, cold, hopeless?” asked 
Stevens. 

“T would wonder if it wasn’t maybe my 
own fault. And if it wasn’t, then I would 
try to find some way to cure it. But the 
way would not be to try to make everybody 
else as hungry and cold and hopeless as I 
am.” 

“ Maybe their way,” said Stevens, “is the 
only way they can find to call attention to 
their cold and their hunger.” 


ry ip IS a bad way,” said Ulysses Tecumseh. 

“But, in spite of them, I got a kind of a 
notion things are going to be better for 
everybody one of these days. The world is 
taking notice more than it used to. I guess 
there is a wish abroad in the world to make 
things more fair than they used to be. If 
you can get enough folks wishing things 
would be fair, then things are pretty apt to 
get to be fair. But you can’t bring it about 
with meanness nor persecution—nor sudden 
jerks and punches. Before you can change 
the way men do, you got to change the way 
men think.” 

Broken-nose snorted. “You oughta git a 
soapbox,” he said. And then, cryptically, 
“You had me fooled.” 

Ulysses Tecumseh found he was feeling 
better, so he got up and dressed and washed. 
By this time he had made up his mind how 
he would spend the day. He would spend 
it trying to please the general, so that when 
the general came home he would be both 
surprised and delighted. He would go to 
the general’s quarters and work hard all day 
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and get a great deal done. And if he could 
only manage to do something special that 
would give the general pleasure it might 
soften him and make him regard the past 
more indulgently. 

He walked around the parade ground and 
was admitted by First-Class Private Wilson, 
who eyed him with some surprise. 

“I want to get some work done before the 
general comes home,” said Ulysses. 

“If I was in your shoes,” Wilson said 
ominously, “I would desert and join the 
Siamese navy.” 

“I have an idea,” said Ulysses Tecumseh, 
“that I think will make the general forget 
about those accidents.” 

“It better be good, like, for instance, pro- 
moting him to full general,” said Wilson. 


LYSSES TECUMSEH selected lumber 

to suit his purpose and went to work 
without preliminary fiddling around. He 
knew exactly what he was going to fashion, 
because he had made something not dissi- 
milar to it on a former occasion. He was a 
careful and exact workman. When he sawed 
a board, it was the right length; when he 
made a measurement, it fitted. It was for- 
tunate the general was absent, because 
Ulysses Tecumseh was profuse with shavings 
and sawdust. 

First-Class Private Wilson came to the 
door every now and then to take observa- 
tions and make disquieting remarks. 

“Looks kind of like a manger,” he said 
critically. “I don’t think the general will 
like to eat out of a manger.” 

“Tt is not a manger,” said Ulysses. 

“Or a milkin’ stool for an elephant. The 
general don’t like elephants. I never see the 
general mad like he was. He was fit to be 
tied. Elephant milkin’ stools won’t pacify 
him.” 

“This is something he will like very 
much,” said Ulysses Tecumseh. 

“ You should of heard them congressmen!” 
Wilson said. “Like they was goin’ to deport 
the general as an undesirable alien.” 

By noon Ulysses Tecumseh’s gift began to 


take definite shape, but it baffled First-Class 
Private Wilson. It did not look like a 
trough. It bore some resemblance to a re- 
ceptacle for growing ferns. It had legs like, 
but unlike, a table. 

“You can’t appease him with no bird- 
house,” Wilson said, and disappeared into 
the kitchen. 

Ulysses Tecumseh contented himself with 
a glass of milk and a handful of crackers 
provided by Wilson at noon, because time 
pressed. The .general would return to- 
morrow, and he desired to have the gift 
completed and ready for presentation imme- 
diately. He did not see how the general could 
proceed to unpleasant extremities against 
an individual who had just presented him 
with an extremely original piece of furniture 
for his quarters. You cannot proceed harshly 
against an individual who has just earned 
your gratitude. 

“The general he won’t take to keepin’ 
bees,” said Wilson from the kitchen door. 

“It is not a beehive,” said Ulysses Te- 
cumseh. 

“Then why don’t you sound off what it 
is?” demanded Wilson. 

“Because it is a surprise,” said Ulysses 
Tecumseh, “and I wish it to be an exclusive 
surprise for the general.” 

“Sometimes he acts funny when he gets 
surprised,” said Wilson dubiously. 

“This is the kind of a surprise he will take 
pleasure in,” Ulysses Tecumseh said confi- 
dently. 

“ Five will get you ten he don’t,” said Wil- 
son. 

Toward six o’clock Ulysses Tecumseh was 
putting the finishing touches upon the gen- 
eral’s surprise. It is true he would have no 
time to oil or varnish it, but he did think it 
looked very handsome, indeed. He waited 
until First-Class Private Wilson was invis- 
ible and tested it thoroughly. It worked. 
It worked smoothly, silently, swiftly. He 
was proud. He operated it half a dozen 
times. It never hesitated or failed. He had 
done all he could. He borrowed Wilson’s 
broom and cleaned the general’s living-room. 
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Then he set up his present in a conspicuous 
place. 

Wilson leaned against the doorjamb and 
surveyed it with jaundiced eye. ‘Box 
trap?” he asked. “The general hates rab- 
bits.” He whistled through his teeth. “If 
you think a gadget for catchin’ flies is goin’ 
to keep you out of the guardhouse you got 
too much optimism. Say, feller, are you 
one of them Communists?” 

“Iam not.” 

“I don’t see how else that propaganda got 
in the general’s filing cabinet.” 

“There is an explanation,” said Ulysses 
Tecumseh. 

“It better be good. It better be darn’ near 
superb, what I mean.” 

“I think I will go back to barracks now,” 
said Ulysses Tecumseh, “but I will be back 
in the morning. I will be back before the 
general comes. I think it would be a good 
idea for me to be present when he sees this. 
If I am here he will have to say thank you. 
I don’t see how he can get out of saying 
thank you when I have worked so hard and 
taken such pains. And when a man says 
thank you he can’t turn right around and do 
anything unpleasantly drastic.” 

“The general,” said First-Class Private 
Wilson, “kin thank you with one hand and 
jerk your ears off with the other. If you was 
to run a pipe into the general, what come 
out of it wouldn’t be no milk of human 
kindness.” 


LYSSES TECUMSEH dusted off his 
hands and turned toward the door. 
Before he reached it heavy footsteps tramped 
across the porch outside. The door opened 
violently. 

“Step right in, Mr. Secretary,” the gen- 
eral’s voice said. “‘They’ve made me as 
comfortable as I can ask. Thirsty business, 
flying. . . . Wilson! Wilson!” 

The man who entered was known to 
Ulysses Tecumseh because his pictures had 
been frequently in the papers. He was an 
important man. Not quite so important as 
the Secretary of War but nevertheless a 
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distinguished and powerful individual. He 
glanced at Ulysses Tecumseh and then let 
his eyes rove over the pleasant little room. 

“Better than a hotel in Washington,” he 
said over his shoulder. 

Ulysses Tecumseh stood frozen. He did 
not know what the rules required of him. 
The gentleman was in civilian dress, so he 
was not entitled to the salute. He com- 
promised by standing stiffly at attention. 
The general stepped over the threshold. As 
he saw Ulysses Tecumseh his expression 
changed from one of urbanity to one of cold 
ferocity. He made a sound in his throat that 
was not a word and that was not a growl, 
but it was menacing. Ulysses saluted. 

“Get out of here, you,” the general said 
harshly. He showed every symptom of a 
tantrum. “Get out of here. I’ll attend to 
your case tomorrow.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Ulysses Tecumseh faintly. 
“I wish to report to the general that I 
worked all day for the general and made a 
little present for the general that I hope the 
general will like. It is over there, and it is 
quite original, and I think the general will 
be surprised and pleased.” 

“I said, clear out,” the general said, as 
one who restrains himself by a mighty effort 
of the will from violence. 

Ulysses Tecumseh did not tarry. Itseemed 
best to pursue the subject no farther at the 
moment. He turned in unmilitary manner 
and made a swift exit through the open 
kitchen door. But he could not bear to go 
away. He wanted to see. He wanted to be 
present when the general actually gave his 
attention to the artifact that stood so con- 
spicuously in the room. 

“Tickled almost to death, wasn’t he?” 
said Wilson. 

The, general bellowed for his orderly, who 
took orders for a pair of cooling drinks. 
Wilson fabricated them and, carrying them 
into the room, set them down upon Ulysses 
Tecumseh’s contraption. Ulysses craned his 
neck to watch. He saw two glasses standing 
upon a sort of table-top. Beneath the table- 
top was a box some eight inches deep. On 
either side hung down two pieces like the 
wings of a drop-leaf table. 

“Ah,” said the general, “while I think of 
it I want to show you an aerial photograph 
of our sanitation area. That will give you 
the idea.” 


E WENT into his bedroom, returning 

with a large photographic print. He 
lifted his glass, the distinguished visitor 
lifted his. They drew up chairs to Ulysses 
Tecumseh’s invention, and, seating them- 
selves, spread the photograph under their 
eyes. Both gentlemen leaned elbows upon 
the table-top and bent over the picture. 
Ulysses watched raptly. He felt a great urge 
to explain and to demonstrate, but it did not 
seem a proper moment for it. He desired 
urgently to tell the general about the proper- 
ties of that table. He felt that it was urgent 
for him to explain what that table was capa- 
ble of accomplishing. 

But before he could screw up his courage 
to the point of re-entering the room the 
general’s foot found the stretcher that ex-. 
tended from leg to leg. He rested the weight 
of his foot upon it. Instantly both general 
and visitor lunged forward, for the table-top 
descended eight inches abruptly. Ulysses 
Tecumseh uttered a strangled cry of warn- 
ing, but it was too late. Instantly and ve- 
hemently the two drop-leaves ascended, — 
closing forcefully over the cavity left by the | 


descending table-top. But they could not 
fall in place because their progress was im- 
peded. It was impeded by the heads of the 
general and his distinguished guest. There 
were two ringing bumps as the gentlemen 
were slapped, first on one side of the skull 
and then on the other, by solid, three- 
quarter-inch planks. And then, as they 
reared back, the closing leaves clamped 
down upon their wrists, so that they sat 
facing each other like a pair of criminals in 
the stocks, staring down at what turned out 
to be a beautifully made backgammon 
board. 

For the first time in his life Ulysses Te- 
cumseh Clap experienced utter, blind panic. 

“My Gawd!” exclaimed First-Class Pri- 
vate Wilson in an awed voice, but Ulysses 
Tecumseh did not hear him. He lunged past 
the general’s orderly, burst through the back 
door into outer air, and ran down the street 
as if he were a prospective father going for 
the doctor. 


HE CONTINUED to go straight ahead 
until he came to a dead end, where he 
turned to the left. He was going no place. 
All he was doing was putting as much dis- 
tance between himself and General Shelton 
as rapidly as his legs would contrive. He had 
not even the shadow of a plan, but subcon- 
sciously, automatically, mechanically he was 
deserting from the Army of the United States 
and seeking oblivion. 

His condition was excellent, his wind was 
good. It may be that he set a new record 
for the distance as he lunged onward. He 
cut across vacant fields, came to a wooded 
terrain, and welcomed the shelter of the 
trees. His ears had detected no sounds of 
pursuit but he imagined an aroused camp 
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behind him, a camp seething vengefully. He 
imagined ravening military police on his 
trail. At last he crouched in a clump of 
witch hazel, panting, and looked backward. 
All was serene. No mechanized units were 
in pursuit. So far as he could see there was 
no pursuit. He had made good his escape. 

But he was not comforted, for he remem- 
bered General Shelton’s face. It was a dis- 
torted face, a fearsome face. It was not the 
face of a man going into a mere tantrum, it 
was the face of a man plunging into a 
cataclysm of temper. 

Ulysses Tecumseh paused only until the 
pounding of his heart subsided somewhat, 
and then he lunged onward. Presently he 
came out upon a clearing. It was somehow 
familiar. Before him spread the silvery 
ripples of the lake. It was here that he had 
picnicked with Nancy and Buster, and 
yonder was the decaying, tumble-down 
icehouse. Here, his bewildered mind told 
him, was as good a hiding place as was to be 
found in the vicinity. Here he might rest in 
concealment until nightfall while he made 
some sort of plans for his future conduct. He 
did not enter the icehouse but crawled into 
the thickest of a tangle of underbrush, where 
he threw himself upon his face. He was hor- 
rified, hopeless, despairing, and terribly 
alone. He never had known before the mean- 
ing of the word alone. Never before had he 
felt so poignantly the need for human so- 
ciety, for sympathy, for advice and assist- 
ance. 

It was queer—he, himself, perceived how 
queer it was—but he found he was thinking 
about Nancy Shelton. He found he was 
wishing she was there, so he could ask her 
what to do. She was so sure of herself. Her 
mind worked so rapidly and she was not 
vexed by uncertainty. He even found he 
was thinking about her appearance, and the 
picture was both pleasant and reassuring. 
Nancy Shelton! He made the first rudiment 
of a plan. He would lurk there until dark- 
ness. Then he would go stealthily to the 
house where she lived and hope to see her. 
Something told him she would know what to 
do 


USE TECUMSEH lay prone in the 
underbrush, and, in spite of the heat and 
of friendly bugs that explored his ears with 
persistent interest, he dozed off. He was 
exhausted. When he awakened, wet with 
perspiration and as uncomfortable as he ever 
had been, it was dark. Hours had passed, 
and there was some comfort in this, for he 
had so far eluded pursuit. He went down to 
the lake and washed his face and hands in 
the cool water. This cleared his head so he 
could attempt to think. But the only thing 
he seemed able to think of was Nancy 
Shelton. 

Not that he thought about her as a girl; 
not that there was any romance in his re- 
flections; far from that. He thought about 
her as a refuge. He thought about her as 
someone to whom he could carry his troubles 
and ask for advice. Undoubtedly she would 
say pert and impolite things to him, but she 
would be efficient; she would have ideas. 
He did not know how he had formed this 
appraisal of her, but it was there. 

He dried his face as best he could with his 
handkerchief and walked back into the 
woods past the old icehouse. As he came to 
its door he paused. He stepped inside and 
lighted a match. The inside of the place 
had changed in some respect, and he lighted 
another match to determine what had hap- 
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pened. It did not look the same, but at first 
he could not determine what had been al- 
tered. Then he knew. The bundles con- 
taining Communist propaganda were there, 
piled where he had seen them, but the con- 
tainers of gasoline were gone. 

This was puzzling. The gasoline had been 
there a few hours before. He had peered 
into the icehouse before he lay down to take 
anap. Very recently, how recently he could 
not guess, someone had removed them. He 
looked at his watch. It was nearly eleven- 
thirty. This distressed him, because the 
hour was too late to attempt to see Nancy 
tonight. Then his mind returned to the 
gasoline. Gasoline and Communist pam- 
phlets. Pamphlets were used to destroy 
morale—what was gasoline used to destroy? 


UDDENLY he shouted and commenced 

torun. He forgot himself and his predica- 
ment. He forgot the pursuers he imagined 
were on his trail. He forgot everything ex- 
cept that the inflammable fluid had been 
taken from its hiding place. It must have 
been taken for some purpose, and it would 
be no pleasant purpose. There could, he rea- 
soned, be no purpose but to set a fire, and 
what fire could aid Communist ideals better 
than a conflagration at Fort Lincoln? 

The great area was covered with wooden 
buildings. The wind was coming up. Fire 
would spread as if in dry grass. If it were 
stealthily set in likely places it could very 
well destroy completely millions of dollars’ 
worth of buildings and supplies—and even 
take a dreadful toll of life. 

Whoever was planning this depredation 
had a start of him. He did not know if he 
were minutes or hours behind. So, having 
given that one startled shout, he closed his 
mouth, breathed properly through his nose, 
and put his soul into the effort to make 
speed. 

He lunged ahead, exercising no caution, 
without plan except in some way to give 
the alarm. But fortune was with him. He 
tripped and fell violently and lay there 
stunned for moments. Before he could col- 
lect his faculties and get to his feet he heard 
a sound ahead of him. It was the sound of a 
voice carried by the rising wind. Ulysses 
Tecumseh got to his knees and crawled 
toward the sound, stealthily now, exercising 
the skill he had acquired as an accomplished 
rabbit hunter back in Beecham. 

Again he heard the murmur of voices. 
Whoever spoke was stationary. Ulysses 
Tecumseh crept closer, until at last he could 
hear, although he could neither see nor iden- 
tify. 

There were five men sitting in the dark- 
ness, waiting. 

“You got it all clear?” one of them, evi- 
dently the leader, asked. “Jake and I give 
the works to the headquarters building. 
That’s the signal. When we touch her off, 
you, Ed, do your stuff to the hospital. The 
bloody thing covers acres. It ought to be 
safe to douse her and touch the match in 
half a dozen places. Tom handles the Serv- 
ice Club and then as many barracks as he 
can touch off. Skinny goes for the big ware- 
house and then the reception building. It’s 
full of equipment for new draftees coming in. 
Then everybody hit for bed. Got it?” 

“Check,” said another voice. 

They picked up burdens and moved away 
through the darkness. There was no moon. 
And the night was black with what might 
be an approaching storm. Ulysses Tecum- 
seh waited briefly _and then set off in pur- 
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suit. What he must do, he resolved, was to 
get ahead of them. He must reach the great 
camp before they could do so, and raise the 
alarm. 

He veered off to the left to make a circuit 
around the party with their containers of 
gasoline, but one cannot be sure of his path 
in the woods at night, a woods cut by ravines 
and valleys and grown thick with under- 
brush. He thought he had gone wide enough 
when he turned to head straight for the 
camp, but he erred in his calculations, for, 
startlingly, a voice said out of the blackness, 
“Hey, there.” 

Ulysses Tecumseh made no reply and 
stood stock-still. 

‘‘Who’s there?” the voice demanded, and 
when no answer came there was a thrashing 
and movement, and a uniformed figure col- 
lided with him violently. They fell to the 
ground. Ulysses Tecumseh tried to wriggle 
away but hands grasped him. 

“Who are you?” the voice demanded. 

“Leggo of me,” panted Ulysses Tecumseh. 

“What goes on there?” a second voice 
asked. 

“Got a sneaker.” 

Ulysses Tecumseh was jerked to his feet. 

“Where you goin’, soldier? ” he was asked. 

“Why, back to camp,” he said. 

“That’s what you think. Leave him have 
it, Tom.” 


OMETHING came down on the back of 

Ulysses Tecumseh’s head and he dropped 
in his tracks. 

“Give him plenty?” 

“If I didn’t bust in his head,” said the 
voice belonging to Tom, “then you better 
get you another hitter.” 

Ulysses Tecumseh was kicked violently in 
the ribs. He did not stir. The leader stood 
over him a moment and then ordered the 
party on. Ulysses Tecumseh remained mo- 
tionless. He was not unconscious. After the 
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blow which felled him he had, somehow, 
retained sufficient wit to realize that his only 
chance lay in playing possum, in appearing 
to be senseless and inert. It was not a mat- 
ter requiring great imagination nor efficient 
acting. As he lay, there were moments when 
he was sunk in black nothingness, moments 
when he had to fight with every ounce of his 
will to maintain even a tenuous hold upon 
awareness. He was hurt. He knew he was 
hurt and was certain his skull had been 
cracked. Presently he struggled to get to his 
knees, and then he was sick and dizzy and 
fell again. But after a time he managed to 
get to his feet. His legs were rubber, the 
world revolved about him, but somewhere 
inside him his will remained alive, and he 
tottered forward. 

“I got to get there,” he muttered, and 
the words became a sort of refrain, repeated 
endlessly. “1 got to get there . . . I got to 
get there . . . I got to get there .. .” 

At last he came to the end of the woods, 
to open fields, and there he broke into a 
dragging, staggering, lurching run. It was 
not much faster than a walk, and every 
time his foot encountered the ground he felt 
as if his head would split. He was on the 
edge of the vast encampment now. Build- 
ings reared before him. He tried to shout, 
but only a hoarse croak issued from his lips. 
He was not thinking, not reasoning. Noth- 
ing seemed to function in his intelligence but 
that urge to get forward. “l got to get 
there . . . I got to get there.” 

That he might have battered upon some 
door, aroused some officer, communicated 
the alarm was not a thing he could think of. 
He must reach the headquarters building. 
That idea was fixed. In some strange way 
he marshaled what forces remained to him 
and compelled himself to greater speed. 
Subconsciously he traveled in the right di- 
rection— toward that building which was 
the heart and brain of Fort Lincoln, where 
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were housed the records and the plans of 
G1, G2, G3, G4, those mysterious agencies 
of which he had heard but whose functions 
he did not comprehend. 

The building loomed suddenly before him 
and again he tried to shout. He reeled 
across its front, but no threatening fire was 
there. He turned the corner, traversed its 
side, and reached the back, and almost in 
his face a match flared and the fumes of 
spilled gasoline reached his nose. He lurched 
forward in a sort of flying tackle, a fumbling, 
blind tackle, and somehow, because it must 
be done perhaps, he found his voice. 

“ Fire, fire, fire!” he shouted. 

His shoulder struck human legs. 
match was extinguished. 

“Fire, fire, fire!” he bellowed, and it 
seemed as if every word were tearing his 
head to bits. 

Beyond him another match flared and 
flames crept up the wall. The man with 
whom he had collided did not wait. Ulysses 
Tecumseh heard running feet. There was 
light, as flames drank greedily of the gaso- 
line, and then another pair of running feet. 
Ulysses Tecumseh was on his feet again. 
Something was in his hand and he was trying 
to run with it, even as he continued to bellow 
his alarm of fire. 

Then a man in uniform was visible, run- 
ning toward him. The man stopped, and 
Ulysses Tecumseh recognized the unpleasant 
face of Broken-nose. Broken-nose paused, 
snarled. “You, eh,” he said ferociously. 
“ You had me fooled. You crummy crumb. 
Wit’ a can of gas in your mitt!” 


The 


ND then Broken-nose drew back his fist 
and smashed Ulysses Tecumseh upon 
the jaw, and Ulysses Tecumseh fell again, 
sprawled over the container of gasoline 
which he had picked up without realizing 
what he had done. His body lay drooped 
across the tin, his face in the grass, and he 
knew no more. 

He did not see the fight against the flames 
nor the quenching of them. He did not see 
a camp aroused and buzzing like a disturbed 
hive of bees. He was not aware of it when 
M.P.’s laid vengeful hands upon him, as he 
lay upon the evidence of his guilt. 

He was not handled gently, as he would 
have been handled had he been the victim of 
some accident, but roughly, harshly, as be- 
fitted one caught red-handed in sabotage. 
He was tossed into the guardhouse and left 
to lie upon the floor while sentries guarded 
his sleep. 

Ulysses Tecumseh did not regain con- 
sciousness when General Shelton stamped 
into his place of imprisonment and glared 
down at his inert body. The general was in 
no tantrum now, but cold and efficient and 
dangerous. 

“The swine!” said the general softly. 
“The bloody swine!” 

“He’s unconscious, General,” said an 
officer. “Looks like he’s hurt bad.” 

“Better for him,” the general said, “if he 
never wakes up.” He stood silent a moment. 
“Have a doctor look at him. Fix him up so 
he can talk. And he’ll talk plenty or I'll 
know why.” 

“Tt will mean twenty years in Leaven- 
worth,” said a major. 

“And lucky for him we’re not at war,” 
said the general. “A firing squad would save 
the country his board and keep.” 

Ulysses Tecumseh did not stir nor open 
his eyes. 

(To be Concluded) 
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